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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 
C.  M.  Louttit 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  19^6,  higher  education  in  America  was  faced 
with  a  critical  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  there  were  few  or  no  pre- 
cedents. Veterans  of  World  War  II  whose  education  had  been  interrupted  for 
four  or  five  years  were  clamoring  for  admission  to  colleges  of  all  sorts. 
Both  public  and  privately  supported  institutions  devised  endless  methods  of 
satisfying  the  demand.  The  academic  year  of  19^6-^7  was  one  of  crowded  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  temporary  housing  for  students  and  faculty,  modifi- 
cation in  courses  and  schedules,  all  designed  to  provide,  at  least  on  an 
emergency  basis,  for  an  enrollment  which  suddenly  became  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  maximum  enrollment  in  colleges  before  the  war. 

Because  the  States  had,  perhaps,  a  special  kind  of  responsibility  in 
meeting  this  crisis,  much  of  the  load  fell  on  the  State  universities.  Their 
methods  of  solution  varied  widely,  but  under  provisions  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration  regulations  State  universities  frequently  turned  to  released 
and  available  military  installations  to  secure  classrooms  and  living  space. 
New  York,  lacking  an  established  State  university,  provided  for  the  chartering 
of  an  emergency  private  corporation,  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Upper  New 
York.  With  support  from  state  funds  this  corporation  established  two  year 
colleges  at  military  installations  located  in  Plattsburg,  Utica,  and  Sampson. 
The  Universities  of  Massachusetts  and  Georgia  established  branches  at  Fort 
Devon  and  Savannah  respectively.  The  University  of  Illinois  in  its  efforts 
to  meet  the  problem  established  a  branch  for  the  first  two  undergraduate 
years  in  Chicago  on  the  city-owned  Navy  Pier,  which  during  the  war  had  been 
used  for  naval  schools.  In  addition,  it  secured  from  the  Army  use  of  the 
physical  plant  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
final  decision  had  been  made  to  establish  a  two  year  branch  at  Galesburg, 
classes  started.  An  educational  program  was  continued  for  three  years,  when, 
because  of  greater  demands  from  other  state  departments,  it  was  decided  to 
close  this  activity.  The  story  of  the  Galesburg  Division  is  told  in  this 
volume . 

As  would  be  expected,  the  decision  to  close  the  Galesburg  Division 
resulted  in  mixed  feelings  on  the  part  of  students,  faculty,  and  all  per- 
sonnel who  were  concerned  with  its  operation.  Prominent  among  such  reactions 
were  feelings  of  regret  that  an  institution,  which  in  three  years  had  become 
stable  and  was  evidently  developing  its  own  individuality,  was  to  be  abandoned. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  the  feeling  of  many  that  there  should  be  preserved 
some  record  of  its  problems  and  their  solutions.  This  matter  was  discussed  at 
a  regular  staff  meeting  on  April  21,  19^9,  and  agreement  was  unanimous  that  a 
history  should  be  prepared.  The  following  persons  were  chosen  by  the  staff  to 
act  as  an  editorial  committee:  Associate  Professor  William  Habberton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  Associate  Professor  James  M.  McCrimmon, 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Humanities,  Assistant  Dean  G.  E.  Giesecke,  and 
Mr.  Ronny  Nystrom,  Director  of  Public  Relations.  Dr.  Habberton  was  selected 
to  act  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
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Promptly  following  its  establishment,  the  committee  met  and  prepared  a 
first  outline  for  material  to  be  included.  Because  within  a  few  months  the 
members  of  the  Galesburg  Division  staff  would  be  dispersed,  it  was  decided 
that  time  was  too  short  for  the  committee  or  one  individual  to  prepare  a 
history  from  data  supplied  from  the  several  departments.  Therefore,  division 
chairmen,  department  heads,  and  others  were  asked  to  prepare  accounts  of  the 
initial  problems  and  the  work  for  which  they  had  responsibility. 

The  final  product  as  presented  in  the  following  pages  represents  the 
contributions  of  individual  authors  as  well  as  material  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Committee  in  their  capacity  as  editors.  An  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  volume  to  indicate  author  and  editor  responsibilities. 
Certain  major  sections  are  ascribed  to  a  person  indicated  as  "Editor."  In 
such  cases  the  member  of  the  Committee  indicated  has  been  responsible  for 
editorial  action  on  the  personal  contributions  included  and  for  authorship  of 
material  not  otherwise  ascribed.  Within  the  larger  sections  are  contributions, 
such  as  descriptions  of  the  academic  divisions  and  administrative  departments, 
for  which  specific  authorship  is  indicated.  This  arrangement  does  not  make 
possible  a  complete  consistency  in  style  or  content  throughout  the  several 
contributions.  Bather,  every  author  has  been  given  freedom  to  include  those 
things  he  considered  important  and  to  present  the  story  of  his  activities  in 
the  manner  he  considered  best. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  associated  with  the  Galesburg  Division,  this 
volume  will  provide  a  record  of  an  institution  in  which  every  person  concerned 
played  a  significant  part.  Those  readers  who  were  not  associated  with  the 
Division  may  find  herein  the  story  of  problems  and  how  they  were  met. 

In  planning  the  organization  of  materials  for  this  history,  the  Committee 
asked  the  Executive  Dean  to  prepare  this  introduction  which  was  to  provide 
some  over-view  of  the  whole  project  and  to  discuss  the  functions  and  work  of 
his  office.  In  the  original  establishment  of  the  Division,  the  Executive  Dean 
was  given  responsibility  for  organizing  and  operating  the  educational  program 
in  all  of  its  varied  aspects.  The  nonacademic  supporting  activities,  neces- 
sary in  any  university,  were  the  responsibility  of  the  corresponding  departments 
on  the  main  University  campus.  However,  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the 
representatives  of  these  activities  at  Galesburg  must  so  conduct  their  affairs 
that  they  satisfied  the  Executive  Dean  in  all  respects  he  considered  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  educational  mission.  This  dual  organization  providing 
that  supporting  activities  (Business  Office,  Physical  Plant  Department,  Office 
of  Student  Welfare,  Office  of  Admissions  and  Becords,  Office  of  Nonacademic 
Personnel,  and  Library)  report  directly  to  Urbana,  while  the  academic  divisions 
report  to  the  Executive  Dean,  at  times  appeared  to  result  in  cumbersome  oper- 
ation in  details.  However,  a  wholesome  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  made  the 
de  facto  operation  run  smoothly. 

During  the  initial  weeks  in  the  fall  of  19h6}   Dean  Hamilton  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  matters  pertaining  to  arrangements  for  course  work  and 
for  the  securing  of  teachers.  Fortunately  during  this  period,  the  nonacademic 
activities  were  being  organized  with  the  direct  participation  of  members  of  the 
Urbana  campus  staff.  During  the  first  year  the  local  representatives  of  non- 
academic  activities  were  given  greater  degrees  of  autonomy,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  the  office  of  the  Executive  Dean  became  more  directly  concerned  with 
nonacademic  matters.   Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Dean  C.  M.  Louttit,  the 
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responsibilities  of  the  Dean's  office  were  more  systematically  divided.  In 
consultation  with  Assistant  Dean  Giesecke,  it  was  decided  that  he  would  he 
responsible  for  all  matters  concerned  with  courses,  curricula,  and  student 
academic  programs.  In  these  matters  the  Executive  Dean  served  as  adviser  and 
on  rare  occasions  made  final  decisions.  Problems  connected  with  faculty, 
nonacademic  activities,  and  external  relations  of  the  Division  were  assumed 
by  the  Executive  Dean. 

In  order  to  provide  for  greater  cooperative  participation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution,  Dean  Louttit  established  regular  bi-weekly  meetings 
of  the  administrative  staff.  These  meetings  were  attended  by  the  academic 
division  chairmen  and  the  responsible  heads  of  the  nonacademic  departments. 
The  regularly  kept  minutes  of  these  meetings  reveal  a  wide  variety  of  questions 
raised  by  the  various  staff  members.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members,  these 
meetings  facilitated  the  satisfactory  operational  relations  between  the  several 
departments. 

It  should  be  related  that  there  was  one  minor  negative  consequence  of 
these  meetings.  Among  certain  faculty  members  there  were  occasional  vague 
comments  that  these  staff  meetings  gave  too  much  emphasis  to  the  administrative 
heads  and  that  the  faculty  was  being  neglected.  Such  opinions  were  formally 
expressed  to  the  Dean  on  only  one  occasion  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  A.A.U.P.  When  the  nature  of  the  meetings,  as  merely  a 
convenient  method  of  communication  among  the  several  departments,  was  explained 
to  the  committee,  they  recognized  the  justification  for  them.  As  a  result  of 
this  discussion  with  the  committee,  it  was  regularly  supplied  with  minutes  of 
the  staff  meetings. 

Meetings  of  the  whole  faculty  were  not  held  regularly.  This  was  perhaps 
unfortunate,  and  plans  were  under  way  for  establishing  regular  meetings  of 
the  faculty  for  the  year  19^9-50.  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  there 
was  one  meeting  of  the  whole  faculty,  and  others  were  called  when  there  were 
special  problems  which  were  to  be  brought  to  their  attention  and  on  which 
their  action  was  required.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  faculty  meetings,  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  did  participate  in  the  administration  by  membership  on 
official  committees.  Members  of  committees  were  originally  appointed  solely 
by  the  Dean.  However,  at  the  conference  with  the  Committee  of  the  A.A.U.P. 
mentioned  above,  it  was  suggested  that  a  Committee  on  Committees  be  appointed 
from  faculty  members  and  that  this  group  present  nominations  for  other  com- 
mittee memberships.  This  procedure  was  adopted,  and  during  the  final  year 
and  a  half  the  Committee  on  Committees  served  very  helpfully  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  In  addition  to  presenting  carefully  selected  nominees  to  the  Dean 
for  appointment,  they  undertook,  at  his  request,  a  survey  of  the  functions 
and  work  of  existing  committees  in  the  fall  of  1948.  Their  recommendations 
resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  two  unnecessary  committees  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  more  specific  policies  concerning  committee  action. 

To  illustrate  the  degree  of  faculty  participation  in  this  administrative 
activity  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  during  1948-^9  there  were  11  committees 
with  a  minimum  of  overlapping  membership,  on  which  approximately  one  half  of 
the  faculty  served.  Six  committees  had  continuous  lives  and  dealt  with  prob- 
lems indicated  by  their  titles:  the  Committees  on  Student  Affairs,  Convocations, 
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Athletics,  Student  Discipline,  Library,  and  Speakers  Bureau.  Five  committees 
vere  appointed  for  special  purposes,  some  of  which  recurred  each  year,  others 
for  special  studies  or  surveys:  Visual  Aids,  Freshman  Orientation  Week,  Honors 
Day,  Student  Advisory  Program,  and  Exhibits. 

One  additional  matter  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Dean's  office  which  was  related  only  indirectly  to  the  functions  of  the 
Division.  In  the  fall  of  I9V7  the  editorial  office  of  Psychological  Abstracts, 
published  by  the  American  Psychological  Association,  was  established  at  the 
Galesburg  Division.  This  journal,  which  started  in  1927  >  had  been  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Walter  S.  Hunter  continuously  from  that  date  until  the  end 
of  1946.  Dean  C.  M.  Louttit  had  been  elected  to  the  editorship  by  the  Associ- 
ation to  take  effect  on  January  1,  19^7.  Upon  his  coming  to  the  Division,  the 
editorial  office  was  moved  from  Sampson  College,  New  York,  and  quarters  at  the 
Division  were  provided.  This  editorial  office  was  an  addition  to  the  scholarly 
status  of  the  Division  inasmuch  as  its  operations  involved  correspondence  with 
more  than  200  journals  and  a  similar  number  of  abstractors  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  journal  was  received  by  more  than  8,000  subscribers,  also  with 
world-wide  distribution.  In  December,  19^8,  Mr.  Allen  J.  Sprow  was  appointed 
as  assistant  editor  by  the  American  Psychological  Association,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  given  a  part-time  instructorship  on  the  faculty  of  the  Division. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  19^6,  discussions  involving  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration resulted  in  the  facilities  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  being  made 
available  to  the  University,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  the  University 
would  use  the  facilities  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  expiring  in 
1951.  As  will  be  mentioned,  the  plans  were  for  a  student  enrollment  of 
2,000;  but  only  in  the  fall  of  19^7,  when  the  student  body  reached  1700,  was 
this  maximum  capacity  approached.  In  the  fall  of  19^8  the  enrollment  was 
approximately  1100,  and  the  best  estimates  which  could  be  made  in  January 
and  February  of  194  9  indicated  that  registration  in  the  fall  of  19^9  would 
be  approximately  the  same.  It  was  felt  that  an  enrollment  of  this  size  would 
Justify  the  University's  continuing  the  Division.  Accordingly,  estimates  for 
the  internal  operating  budget  for  19^9-50  were  requested  early  in  19^9  at  the 
time  at  which  these  were  requested  from  other  parts  of  the  University. 

The  first  indication  that  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  plans  for 
continuing  for  the  full  five-year  period  came  with  a  telephone  request  from 
Provost  Griffith  on  February  11,  19^9,  for  certain  data  and  a  statement  of 
problems  which  would  arise  if  the  Division  were  closed  by  September,  1949. 
He  gave  the  assurance  that  such  a  move  had  not  been  suggested;  he  was  only 
attempting  to  prepare  for  possible  questioning  in  connection  with  consider- 
ation by  the  Legislature  of  the  19^9-51  biennial  budget.  Pertinent  data  were 
supplied  concerning  the  problems  of  students  and  faculty,  and  concerning  the 
costs  involved  in  continuing  or  closing.  The  suggestions  made  in  the  reply 
pointed  out  certain  qualitative  items,  such  as  the  University's  moral  obli- 
gation to  provide  two  years'  work  for  all  students  then  enrolled,  which  had 
been  the  publicly  announced  policy,  and  the  obligation  with  reference  to 
faculty  members  which  would  result  from  the  termination  of  the  Division  on 
such  relatively  short  notice. 
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On  February  13,  President  Stoddard  had  a  conference  with  Governor  Adlai 
Stevenson  concerning  the  budget  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  At  this  meeting 
the  Governor  and  the  State  Finance  Director  raised  questions  concerning  the 
Galesburg  Division  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  cost,  and  also  of  the  need 
for  the  facilities  for  State  institutional  use.  President  Stoddard  pointed 
out  the  problems  involved  in  closing  the  Division  without  sufficiently  early 
announcement,  especially  with  respect  to  the  University's  moral  obligations 
and  to  possible  public  reaction.  He  suggested  that  a  closing  date  of  June, 
1950,  be  considered,  because  such  a  date  would  enable  the  University  better 
to  meet  these  obligations. 

Following  this  conference,  the  President  called  a  meeting  of  certain 
administrative  personnel  on  the  Urbana  campus  together  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Galesburg  Division.  At  this  meeting,  held  on  February  25,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  closing  in  1949,  1950,  and  1951  were  discussed.  On  February  2.6 
President  Stoddard  summarized  the  discussion  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Stevenson. 
The  conclusions  of  this  conference  were  that  continuing  until  1951  would  be 
unwise  and  that  closing  in  June  of  19^9  would  be  undesirable  because  of  prob- 
lems already  suggested.  The  closing  date  of  June,  1950,  was  recommended.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  such  a  decision  would  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  a  million 
dollars  in  the  biennial  budget  of  the  University.  In  this  letter  the  President 
made  clear  that  while  this  was  the  recommendation  of  the  University,  the  Uni- 
versity would,  of  course,  conform  to  any  decision  made  by  the  Governor. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  rumors  soon  developed  on  the  campus,  and  at 
meetings  with  the  faculty  and  the  Student  Senate,  Dean  Louttit  reported  on 
the  Urbana  meeting  at  which  the  closing  date  had  been  discussed.  He  emphasized 
that  the  University  favored  a  1950  closing.  On  this  basis,  usual  operations 
were  continued,  including  plans  for  internal  budgets  for  the  academic  year 
19^9-50. 

On  March  15,  President  Stoddard  called  the  Dean  to  report  that  he  had 
just  had  a  telephone  conversation  with  Governor  Stevenson,  who  expressed  the 
belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  Galesburg  Division  in  June  of  19^9. 
This  decision  was  dictated  in  large  measure  by  the  needs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and,  in  part,  by  the  possible  reduction  of  the  Uni- 
versity budget.  In  reporting  this  to  the  Dean,  the  President  requested  that 
there  be  no  public  discussion  of  the  matter  prior  to  the  official  announcement 
from  the  Governor's  office,  expected  to  be  made  within  a  day  or  two. 

On  the  same  day  the  Business  Manager,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  and  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare  were  informed  of  the  decision 
by  their  respective  superiors  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  thus  apprised  of  the  Governor's  decision,  there 
was  no  evidence  during  the  next  three  days  of  the  spread  of  information 
regarding  it.  On  March  18-19,  however,  a  member  of  the  staff  visiting  in 
Urbana  learned  of  the  decision  and  on  his  return,  not  appreciating  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  information,  mentioned  to  other  persons  what  he  had 
heard.  Also,  a  premature  newspaper  story  appeared  in  the  Champaign -Urbana 
Courier  of  March  19.  Immediately  rumors  began  to  circulate. 


On  the  morning  of  March  21  a  release  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  over  the  AP  wire  stated  that  the  Department  vas  negotiating 
for  the  property  at  Galesburg  and  that  it  vas  to  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  vhen  released  by  the  University.  Because  of  the  unsettling 
effects  of  these  incidents,  a  meeting  of  department  heads  vas  called  by  Dean 
Louttit,  at  vhich  all  knovn  official  information  vas  presented.  Dean  Louttit 
requested  that  this  information  not  be  discussed  until  an  official  announce- 
ment vas  released  from  the  Governor's  office. 

The  announcement  from  the  Governor's  office  vas  made  on  March  23.  It 
indicated  that  the  State  planned  to  use  the  Galesburg  facilities  for  a  State 
hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  that  the  property  vould  be  transferred 
at  the  expiration  of  the  University  lease  on  September  20,  19^9.  On  the 
afternoon  of  March  23,  consecutive  meetings  of  nonacademic  personnel,  faculty, 
and  students  vere  held  at  vhich  the  Dean  announced  the  decision.  The  following 
statement  vas  issued  to  the  press: 

The  announcement  of  Governor  Stevenson  brings  to  an  end  a  period  of 
uncertainty  for  all  persons  connected  vith  the  Galesburg  Division. 
While  ve  all  hoped  the  Division  vould  continue  until  June  1950,  the 
possibility  of  an  earlier  closing  vas  alvays  kept  in  mind.  For  our- 
selves ve  regret  the  necessity  for  the  Governor's  decision.  Hovever, 
ve  recognize  that  the  use  planned  for  these  facilities  vill  be  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  the  velfare  activities  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We  accept  the  decision  vith  regret,  but  offer  our  fullest 
cooperation  to  facilitate  the  transition  betveen  the  tvo  kinds  of 
activity. 

President  Stoddard  has  assured  me  that  students  nov  at  the  Galesburg 
Division,  vhose  vork  is  satisfactory,  vill  be  given  every  possible 
priority  for  entrance  at  the  Urbana  or  Navy  Pier  campus  in  the  fall 
of  19^9.  Further,  every  effort  vill  be  made  either  to  transfer 
members  of  the  faculty  to  another  campus  of  the  University,  or  to 
assist  them  in  being  placed  elsevhere.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  expressed  a  very  real  interest  in  giving  first  con- 
sideration to  all  members  of  the  present  nonacademic  staff  in 
filling  their  personnel  requirements  for  the  nev  activity. 

Any  attempt  at  appraisal  of  the  vork  oi  r  ie   Galesburg  Division  involves 
a  large  number  of  individual  factors  and  the  infinite  inter-relations  among 
them.  Fundamentally,  hovever,  an  evaluation  of  the  Division  must  rest  on  an 
ansver  to  the  question  of  hov  veil  it  had  performed  its  mission.  Both  in  the 
reasons  for  its  origin,  and  in  statements  of  its  purpose,  the  task  assigned 
vas  to  prepare  students  in  the  first  tvo  years  of  vork  so  that  they  could 
proceed  vith  their  junior  and  senior  years  on  the  Urbana  campus  vithout  handi- 
cap to  themselves,  and  vithout  creating  problems  in  terms  of  curricular  or 
other  adjustments.  A  final  ansver  to  the  question  vould,  of  course,  have  to 
depend  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  achievement  records  of  students  vho  enter 
their  junior  year  on  the  Urbana  campus  from  the  Galesburg  Division  as  contrasted 
vith  the  records  of  students  vho  had  taken  their  first  tvo  years  of  college  vork 
on  the  main  campus.  While  several  hundreds  of  students  left  Galesburg  for 
Urbana  during  the  three  years,  it  is  too  soon  to  make  such  a  final  analysis. 
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However,  there  have  been  no  indications,  formal  or  informal,  that  the  students 
who  have  continued  their  work  at  Urbana  were  at  any  disadvantage.  There  have 
been  isolated  reports  that  individual  students  may  have  experienced  diffi- 
culties, but  such  difficulties  were  not  ascribed  to  inadequacies  of  their  work 
at  Galesburg.  On  the  positive  side,  the  deans  of  several  colleges  have 
expressed  themselves  as  fully  satisfied  that  the  students  from  Galesburg  have 
been  as  successful  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  as  any  other  students  of 
the  University.  While  such  qualitative  statements  cannot  be  taken  as  proof, 
they  certainly  serve  to  support  the  feeling  that  the  Galesburg  Division  carried 
out  its  primary  function  adequately. 

As  a  secondary  purpose,  both  President  Stoddard  and  Provost  Griffith 
encouraged  experimentation  in  educational  practice.  As  is  reflected  in  many 
sections  of  this  History,  there  was  a  favorable  and  positive  response  to  this 
encouragement.  Among  the  notable  experiments  were  the  studies  made  in  the 
field  of  Rhetoric;  the  re -orientation  of  course  content  in  Hygiene  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  a  course  in  the  Hygiene  of  Marriage  which  was  entirely 
new  to  the  University;  the  development  of  a  course  in  elementary  Chemistry 
specifically  designed  for  students  with  no  professional  interest  in  the  field; 
the  introduction  of  an  Orientation  Course  for  freshman  engineers;  the  beginning 
of  a  student  advisory  program.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  activities  were 
introduced  in  19*+8-^9,  and  in  all  cases  plans  called  for  extensive  systematic 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  in  succeeding  years.  However,  even  the 
initial  work  done  affords  certain  guides  to  possibilities  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  these  efforts  may  bear  fruit  at  a  later  time  on  the  main 
University  campus  or  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  carry  out  both  the  primary  and  secondary  purposes  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  that  a  course  program,  a  faculty,  classrooms  and  laboratories 
be  provided;  that  the  educational  program  be  supported  by  necessary  nonacaderaic 
activities;  and  that  all  persons  and  all  programs  be  organized  and  integrated 
to  carry  out  their  functions  most  effectively.  Our  course  program  was  in  large 
measure  determined  by  the  existing  program  at  Urbana  and  by  the  need  for  pre- 
paring our  students  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  the  preparation  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores  on  the  main  campus.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  faculty  at  Gales- 
burg were  free  to  organize  their  materials  in  ways  they  felt  most  desirable 
and  in  many  instances  advantage  was  taken  of  this  freedom.  At  least  two 
courses,  the  one  on  the  Hygiene  of  Marriage  and  the  second,  Latin -American 
History,  were  approved  for  the  Galesburg  Division  although  no  comparable 
courses  were  offered  at  Urbana. 

Although  conditions  in  1<&6  and  19V?  made  the  securing  of  faculty  diffi- 
cult, Dean  Hamilton  and  the  division  chairmen  were  successful  in  securing  a 
body  of  teachers  of  excellent  calibre.  As  a  group,  they  were  characterized  by 
interest  in  teaching  rather  than  in  research.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
desirable  condition  for  a  faculty  whose  work  was  limited  to  instructing  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  It  might  well  be  argued  that  it  was  a  faculty  superior  to 
those  frequently  found  in  large  universities,  where  instruction  in  freshmen 
courses  is  often  assigned  to  relatively  inexperienced  graduate  assistants. 

The  one  item  in  which  there  was  no  lack  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Galesburg  Division  was  space.  As  elsewhere  described,  the  many  buildings 
available  were  converted  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner  to  ample  sized 
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classrooms  and  to  veil  equipped  laboratories  for  all  of  the  science  fields. 
While  the  problems  of  securing  laboratory  equipment,  especially  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  during  the  first  year  were  great,  they  were  solved.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  laboratory  work  was  carried  on  with  adequate 
standard  equipment. 

While  the  primary  function  of  a  university  is  education,  this  work  cannot 
be  done  in  a  vacuum.  Rooms  must  be  kept  clean,  letters  must  be  written, 
financial  transactions  must  be  recorded,  student  records  must  be  kept,  extra 
curricular  activities  must  be  supervised,  library  books  must  be  available. 
Without  many  operations  which  in  themselves  do  not  involve  teaching  or  researchj 
no  educational  institution  could  continue  very  long.  At  Galesburg  the  respon- 
sible department  heads  of  the  nonacademic  supporting  activities  carried  on 
their  tasks  with  as  much  direct  interest  in  the  educational  program  as  did  the 
chairmen  of  academic  divisions. 

Finally,  a  measure  of  the  success  of  an  institution  is  its  acceptance  by 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  The  introduction  of  the  branch  of  the 
University  in  Galesburg  came  with  as  much  suddenness  to  the  community  as  did 
the  decision  to  the  University.  Galesburg  had  been  the  home  of  Knox  College 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  there  were  many  who  looked  with  doubting 
eyes  on  the  advantages  of  the  University  coming  to  the  town.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  community's  attitude  was  one  of  complete  welcome  to  the 
students  and  to  members  of  the  staff.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  nonacademic 
personnel  and  a  few  of  the  faculty  were  residents  of  Galesburg,  so  that  the 
ties  were  close.  During  its  existence  the  University  and  individual  members 
of  its  community  participated  in  the  life  of  the  city.  In  return  the  citizens 
and  the  officials  of  the  city  did  much  to  make  the  University  life  more 
pleasant . 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 
R.  V.  Wy strom 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  was  an  unprecedented  event,  it  was  an  almost 
accidental  part  of  the  University's  Program  of  Emergency  Education.  Approx- 
imately 60  days  before  the  beginning  of  classes  at  Galesburg,  University 
administrators  were  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  facility,  the  Army's 
Mayo  General  Hospital.  Certainly,  they  did  not  think  of  it  as  an  educational 
institution.  In  fact,  the  156-acre  former  hospital  unit,  though  only  lUO  miles 
from  the  Urbana -Champaign  campus,  was  "discovered"  by  a  group  of  University 
officials  who  were  seeking  only  sorely-needed  food  service  equipment  for  the 
Illini  Union  on  the  main  campus. 

The  founding  of  the  Division  at  Galesburg  was,  of  course,  closely  tied 
in  with  the  story  of  how  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  19^6  met 
the  tremendous  demands  for  education  placed  upon  it  by  28,553  veterans  and 
others  who  sought  admission.  Though  not  a  part  of  the  University's  original 
four-point  Plan  of  Emergency  Education  as  drawn  in  the  spring  of  19^6,  the 
"discovery"  of  the  Galesburg  installation  led  to  a  unique  implementation  of 
that  program. 

In  May,  19^6,  the  University  of  Illinois  had  about  13,000  students  on 
the  Urbana  campus,  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Even  at  that  time,  the  student  body  was  somewhat  larger  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  officers  of  the  University  for  the  first  year  of  the  1 9^5-47 
biennium.  It  was  5000  students  larger  than- the  prediction  made  by  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  when  the  University  asked  a 
year  previously  for  its  biennial  appropriation.  Officials  estimated  that  that 
summer  3000  new  students  would  seek  admission  and  8000  others  would  register 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fall.  It  seemed  that  by  September,  19^6,  approx- 
imately 23,000  students,  both  old  and  new,  would  be  planning  to  come  to  the 
Urbana  campus  of  the  University.  More  than  half  were  expected  to  be  veterans. 

These  facts  described  the  most  serious  situation  ever  faced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  All  the  large  colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation 
shared  the  same  problem.  More  than  1,000,000  veterans  had  been  qualified  for 
college  and  university  training  under  Public  Laws  3^6  and  16.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  backlog  of  approximately  700,000  recent  high  school  graduates  who 
would  seek  admission. 

The  prewar  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities  had  been  about 
1,400,000,  University  administrators  believed  that  the  demand  for  higher 
education  was  not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  problem.  After  the  first 
World  War,  the  demand  for  college  training  increased  by  more  than  kO   per 
cent.  A  further  increase  came  after  the  great  depression.  All  the  facts 
available  in  May,  19^6,  revealed  that  postwar  enrollments  in  colleges  and 
universities  would  reach  the  figure  of  2,500,000. 

Officials  estimated  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  might  reach 
a  postwar  figure  of  approximately  20,000  students.  This  was  both  an  emer- 
gency and  a  permanent  problem  of  supreme  importance.  The  veterans  were  in 
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a  hurry.  They  had  given  their  time  and  energy  to  the  nation  for  purposes 
of  war;  now  they  were  anxious  for  the  education  which  would  enable  them  to 
lead  a  gainful  life  in  a  world  of  peace.  Good  students,  most  of  them  would 
complete  a  full  program  of  training.  Records  revealed  they  were  not  dropping 
out  after  a  few  months  of  aimless  effort.  Provision  had  to  he  made  for  them, 
and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  recent  high  school  graduates.  The  entire 
economy  of  the  nation  demanded  trained  personnel.  Publicly  supported  insti- 
tutions in  this  time  of  crisis  had  a  special  duty  and  privilege.  Their  duty 
was  to  provide  the  facilities  for  training;  their  privilege  was  to  render 
the  service  which  the  nation  so  desperately  needed.  Both  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  rested  upon  the  states.  If  23,000  young  people  wished  to  enroll 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  State  of  Illinois  had  to  give  them  the 
opportunity. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  the  administrative  officers,  and  the  faculty  were 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  and  had  given  the  matter  their  most  serious 
consideration.  The  facts,  briefly  stated,  were  as  follows: 

There  were  not  enough  houses  for  students.  All  colleges  were  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  staff  members.  There  were  no  places  where  staff 
members  might  live,  even  if  they  could  be  found.  Classrooms  and  laboratories 
were  crowded  to  the  doors. 

By  straining  every  facility  in  its  possession,  the  University  hoped  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  15,000  students  on  the  Urbana  campus.  It  was  hampered 
at  every  step.  The  budget  for  the  19^5-^7  biennium  was  based  on  an  enroll- 
ment of  8000  students,  just  a  little  more  than  half  the  enrollment  the  Uni- 
versity would  attempt  to  provide  for.  But  even  if  it  took  care  of  15,000 
students  on  the  Urbana  campus,  there  would  still  be  8000  students,  at  least 
half  of  whom  would  be  veterans,  for  whom  new  facilities  had  to  be  found.  There 
was  little,  and  in  most  cases,  no  room  for  them  in  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  State.  Administrators  felt  that  it  was  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  young  people,  of  the  national  economy,  and  of  the  public  welfare  to 
meet  the  critical  situation  in  some  other  manner.  They  proposed,  therefore, 
a  four-point  program  of  emergency  planning  in  order  to  provide  every  possible 
facility  in  the  State  for  higher  education. 

"We  will  strain  every  resource  at  our  command  in  order  to  provide  for 
15,000  students  on  the  Urbana  campus  in  September,  1946,"  President  Stoddard 
said.  This  was  the  first  point  in  the  program. 

"Constant  appeals  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  to  the 

residents  of  the  Twin  Cities,  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Governor,  and 

to  the  people  of  the  State  are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  made  until  our 

facilities  on  the  Urbana  campus  can  be  made  to  provide  for  15,000  students. 

We  cannot  leave  the  remaining  8000  in  idleness.  Since  most  of  them  are 

already  housed  in  their  own  communities,  we  propose  to  take  the  University 
of  Illinois  to  their  doorsteps." 

The  second  point  in  the  program,  therefore,  was  to  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  legislation  favorable  to  an  expanded  system  of  junior  colleges. 
It  was  partly  in  anticipation  of  the  present  emergency  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  December  12,  19M*,  adopted  a  policy  favoring  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  junior  colleges.  The  University  had  been  talking 
with  high  school  principals  and  superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  establish  junior  college  units  in  terms  of  the  existing  law. 
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They  needed,  however,  further  support  from  tax  funds.  Senate  Bill  153;  the 
junior  College  Bill,  which  provided  $50  per  student  per  year  to  junior  colleges; 
barely  failed  of  passage  in  the  Sixty -Fourth  General  Assembly.  If  the  bill  had 
been  passed,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  provide  for  1500  to  2000  students, 
more  than  half  of  whom  would  have  been  veterans.  The  University  of  Illinois 
believed  in  the  junior  colleges  because  it  could  provide  most  economically  and 
most  easily  the  kinds  of  courses  in  the  technical  and  subprofessional  fields 
which  a  large  number  of  students  can  use  to  best  advantage.  This  dream,  of 
course,  did  not  become  reality. 

The  third  point  in  the  program  proposed  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
called  for  a  major  expansion  of  postgraduate  work  in  the  high  schools  so  that 
students  could  earn  advanced  standing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  at  any 
other  college  or  university.  More  than  one  hundred  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  larger  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois  unanimously 
endorsed  this  program.  The  University  proposed  to  accredit  courses  and  teach- 
ers in  the  fields  of  English,  modern  language,  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
general  engineering  drawing,  economics,  accounting,  and  similar  subjects;  the 
courses  were  to  be  taught  in  the  local  high  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  applicable 
to  the  first  and  second  years  of  college  work. 

By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  provide  facilities  for  another  1500  to 
2000  students,  more  than  half  of  whom  would  be  veterans.  These  students 
would  remain  in  their  own  communities,  where  they  would  have  the  same  type 
of  instruction  that  they  would  receive  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
would  then  be  able  to  transfer  to  the  University,  or  to  some  other  insti- 
tution, after  one  or  two  years.  This  plan  became  an  important  part  of  the 
emergency  education  program. 

The  fourth  point  in  the  program  was  based  upon  the  following  facts: 
About  half  the  population  of  the  State  of  Illinois  resides  in  the  Chicago 
area;  about  half  the  students  desiring  higher  education  in  September,  19^6, 
lived  in  that  area.  The  facilities  in  the  city  of  Chicago  were  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand.  There  would  be  at  least  4000  students  in  the  Chicago 
area,  over  half  of  whom  would  be  veterans,  who  could  not  continue  their 
education  unless  new  facilities  were  found  by  September,  19^6.  This  was  a 
more  urgent  situation  than  existed  in  any  other  community  in  the  State.  It 
was  a  situation  which  could  not  be  met  by  junior  colleges  or  by  postgrad- 
uate work  for  advanced  standing.  The  University,  therefore,  proposed  to 
establish  in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  division  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  order  to  take  care  of  from  3000  to  IfOOO  students. 

President  Stoddard  said,  "This  four-point  program,  which  provides  for 
15,000  students  on  the  Urbana  campus,  at  least  1500  in  junior  colleges,  at 
least  1500  in  postgraduate  courses,  and  at  least  3000  in  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion of  the  University,  will,  we  believe,  break  the  back  of  the  critical 
situation  next  September." 

Each  one  of  the  points  in  the  emergency  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  was  so  full  of  difficulties  that  it  took  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  reach  the  goal.  The  housing  situation  for  students  and  for 
staff  was  desperate.  If  there  were  to  be  new  junior  colleges,  school  boards 
must  be  consulted,  a  referendum  called,  taxes  levied,  programs  developed, 
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and  teachers  found.  If  there  were  to  be  postgraduate  high  school  courses, 
the  whole  summer  must  be  spent  in  conferences  all  over  the  State.  Pro- 
digious difficulties  beset  any  plan  for  a  branch  of  the  University  in 
Chicago. 

Central  to  the  whole  situation,  however,  was  the  budgetary  plight  of 
the  University.  A  major  part  of  the  building  appropriation  for  permanent 
student  housing  had  gone  into  temporary  housing.  There  were  no  more  funds 
for  either  temporary  or  permanent  housing  for  either  students  or  faculty. 
The  budget  for  191*6-47  had  been  made  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  all  avail- 
able income  in  sight  up  to  June  30,  1947,  before  the  first  semester  had  been 
completed.  The  University  was  limited,  so  far  as  any  increase  in  its  oper- 
ating budget  was  concerned,  to  the  additional  income  from  student  fees  which 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  University  by  the  General  Assembly.  Dozens  of 
staff  members  were  leaving  the  institution  because  funds  were  so  limited 
that  it  couldn't  compete  with  the  offers  they  had  received  elsewhere.  Only 
the  most  urgent  adjustments  in  programs  for  veterans  had  been  made.  The 
almost  complete  abolition  of  graduate  work  during  the  war  had  stopped  the 
flow  of  trained  young  people,  and  the  salaries  offered  in  industry  to  older 
and  more  experienced  persons  were  so  high  that  University  teaching  and 
research  were  no  longer  attractive. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  how  well  University  authorities  resolved 
these  difficulties.  More  than  that,  the  solution  is  a  lasting  tribute  to 
the  industry,  originality,  and  perseverance  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  carrying  through  the  Emergency  Educational  Program  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

On  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus,  the  University  hurriedly  converted  into 
dormitories  the  Gymnasium  Annex,  Ice  Rink,  and  space  under  Memorial  Stadium; 
it  brought  in  temporary  housing  facilities  and  campaigned  for  more  student 
rooms  in  local  homes.  The  almost  impossible  maximum  of  15,000  students  who 
might  conceivably  be  accommodated  turned  out  to  be  far  from  the  correct 
estimate  when  enrollment  figures  were  in  after  fall  registration  in  October, 
1946.  The  actual  enrollment  was  18,378,  exceeding  the  estimate  by  almost 
3500.  In  Chicago,  the  University  had  taken  over  a  large  part  of  Navy  Pier 
and  converted  it  into  an  undergraduate  division  were  3846  students  enrolled. 


TEE  MAYO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  rumors  were  heard  in  Central  Illinois  that  an  Army 
General  Hospital  was  to  be  built  in  Galesburg.  The  rumors  became  reality  a 
short  time  later.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  in  April 
of  19^3  and  the  first  patients  were  received  less  than  a  year  later,  in 
February,  1944.  Between  that  date  and  the  closing  of  the  institution  in 
August,  1946,  approximately  18,000  patients  were  admitted.  Mayo  was  one  of 
63  hospitals  built  by  the  Army  Medical  Department  during  World  War  II. 

Colonel  Henry  L.  Krafft  was  assigned  as  commanding  officer.  Although 
he  reached  retirement  age  during  operation  of  the  hospital,  he  remained  in 
charge  until  the  last  patient  had  been  discharged  in  1946.  He  was  respected 
as  a  fine  doctor  and  an  excellent  administrator. 
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The  land  on  which  the  Mayo  Hospital  was  built,  known  as  the  Deets  and 
Setterdahl  dairy  farms,  was  purchased  for  $5^,086.  On  this  site  were  erected 
8k   red  brick  buildings  (eleven  of  which  were  two-story),  16  wooden  buildings 
(eight  of  which  were  to  house  German  prisoners  of  war),  and  17  concrete  block 
building  for  enlisted  Army  and  WAC  personnel.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  and 
grounds,  including  water  mains,  sewers,  electric  lines,  telephone  lines,  roads 
and  sidewalks,  parking  areas,  railroad  tracks,  fire  alarm  and  sprinkler  systems 
was  $4,5^6,650.  With  later  additions  and  improvements,  the  total  cost  became 
approximately  $5,188,000. 

Thus,  there  were  101  permanent  buildings  and  16  temporary  wooden 
structures,  making  a  total  of  799*000  square  feet  of  buildings  and  corridors. 
Five  of  the  prisoner  of  war  buildings  were  later  removed,  reducing  the  area 
by  11,1*00  square  feet.  Approximately  30  acres  of  land  are  covered  by  build- 
ings on  the  156-acre  tract.  There  are  lj  miles  of  enclosed  heated  corridors 
connecting  all  buildings.  The  longest  is  1300  feet,  the  next  1200  feet. 

The  installation  is  situated  north  and  east  of  Walsh  Avenue  and  North 
Seminary  Street,  Walsh  Avenue  being  the  north  boundary  of  the  city  of  Gales- 
burg  at  the  time  of  construction.  During  Army  occupancy,  the  property  was 
included  in  the  city  by  action  of  the  city  council. 

From  April  until  November,  19^3,  it  seemed  that  order  would  never  be 
brought  out  of  chaos.  However,  buildings  and  connecting  corridors  took  shape, 
grounds  were  graded,  and  the  first  offices  were  moved  from  the  city  to  the 
installation  on  November  7,  19^3.  Setting  up  the  wards,  clinics,  diet  kitchens, 
mess  halls,  surgery,  etc.,  was  a  tremendous  task.  On  February  1,  19^4,  nine 
months  after  construction  began,  the  War  Department  was  notified  that  the 
hospital  was  ready.  The  first  patients  were  received  that  month.  The  last 
patient  was  shipped  out  in  August,  19^6. 

When  construction  began  the  hospital  was  known  as  the  Galesburg  General 
Hospital,  but,  prior  to  completion,  the  name  Mayo  was  selected  by  the  War 
Department.  It  was  named  for  Generals  Charles  and  William  Mayo,  founders  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  both  of  whom  served  in  the  surgical 
services  of  the  Medical  Department  during  World  War  I,  alternating  as  Chief 
of  Surgical  Services. 

Enlisted  personnel  were  originally  housed  in  the  main  buildings,  known 
as  the  E  buildings.  When  need  for  additional  bed  space  arose,  the  17  concrete 
block  buildings  were  erected  and  the  11  former  barracks  buildings  were  con- 
verted into  wards.  The  Mayo  Hospital  was  a  complete  city  under  one  roof. 
Everything  for  the  entertainment,  care,  convalescence  and  mental,  physical, 
and  spiritual  improvement  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  patients.  Many  will 
long  remember  Mayo. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  skilled  surgeons  and  the  most  modern  medi- 
cation, the  Chapel,  the  well-equipped  Gymnasium,  the  excellent  Swimming  Pool, 
the  Theater,  the  PX  Grill,  Red  Cross  Auditorium,  Occupational  Therapy,  and 
numerous  visiting  entertainers  all  played  an  important  part  in  restoring 
health  to  the  patients. 
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Peak  operation  at  the  Mayo  Hospital  vas  from  August  to  December,  1S&5, 
when  the  top  monthly  loads  included  282,3^5  meals  served,  11,423,000  gallons 
of  water  consumed,  1,703  tons  of  coal  used,  and  28,623,000  pounds  of  steam 
produced. 

In  December,  1<&5>  the  average  daily  population  at  the  hospital  was  b6h2. 
Originally  planned  for  1725  beds,  the  hospital  increased  this  to  2100,  and 
later  to  2350  beds.  When  American  war  casualties  became  heavy  late  in  19^5> 
Mayo  had  more  than  3000  patients,  with  beds  placed  in  the  corridors  and 
wherever  else  space  could  be  found.  In  the  same  month,  the  post  had  13U 
officers,  lk6  nurses,  165  WACs,  686  enlisted  men,  160  prisoners  of  war,  19  Bed 
Cross  workers,  and  809  civilian  personnel. 

The  facility  was  turned  over  to  the  University  of  Illinois  on  September  20, 
19^6. 


ACQUISITION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

The  period  during  which  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  came  into 
being  has  been  described  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  venture  as 
"the  most  hectic,  exciting,  and  exhausting  time"  of  their  administrative 
lives.  The  same  University  officials  who  planned,  contracted  for,  rebuilt, 
organized,  and  helped  staff  the  Navy  Pier  Division  in  three  months  did  an 
identical  job  at  Galesburg  in  30  days. 

To  accomplish  this  huge  and  dramatic  task,  President  George  D.  Stoddard 
and  Provost  Coleman  R.  Griffith  and  their  staffs  had  the  complete  cooperation 
of  Governor  Dwight  H.  Green  and  leaders  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  beginning  of  the  Galesburg  Division  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  on 
July  19  with  the  visit  of  Vernon  L.  Kretschmer,  manager  of  the  Illini  Union 
at  Urbana-Champaign,  to  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  in  the  final  days  of  the 
hospital's  operation.  He  had  traveled  to  Galesburg  to  purchase  kitchen 
equipment  from  the  Army  installation.  Upon  his  return  to  the  University's 
main  campus  the  next  day,  Kretschmer  told  Charles  S.  Havens,  director  of  the 
Physical  Plant  Department,  that  he  believed  the  hospital  would  make  an  ideal 
university.  Havens  contacted  President  George  D.  Stoddard  and  on  the  same 
day,  July  20,  President  Stoddard  called  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  D.C. 

However,  earlier  beginnings  may  be  noted  at  a  conference  of  University 
personnel,  Illinois  educators,  and  state  leaders  meeting  at  Springfield  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  created  by  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
college  instruction  which  even  then  indicated  the  inadequacy  of  Champaign- 
Urbana  facilities.  While  the  Galesburg  plant  was  not  even  mentioned  at  this 
meeting,  a  resolution  was  offered  urging  the  University  to  proceed  to  estab- 
lish new  facilities  to  take  care  of  veteran  needs.  The  resolution  called 
upon  the  state  legislature  to  provide  funds  to  do  the  job. 

Early  in  August,  it  appeared  that  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  Urbana  administrators  believed  that  the  "Galesburg  Hospital 
idea"  was  out.  However,  the  first  voice  to  greet  Professor  Coleman  R.  Griffith, 
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University  Provost,  upon  his  return  from  vacation  to  the  University  in 
September  was  that  of  President  Stoddard.  Over  the  phone,  the  President 
said:  "We  open  Galesburg  the  first  week  in  October." 

What  had  happened  was  recorded  in  a  log  kept  by  Professor  Edward  F. 
Potthoff ,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  who  was  eventually 
given  responsibility  for  getting  the  instructional  program  started.  Pro- 
fessor Potthoff  first  became  connected  with  the  Galesburg  project  on  July  25, 
19k6,   when,  at  the  request  of  Provost  Griffith,  he  undertook  the  task  of 
estimating  requirements  for  classroom  space,  staff,  and  equipment,  should  the 
University  be  able  to  obtain  the  Galesburg  plant.  He  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  on  July  31,  during  the  absence  of  the  Provost. 

Following  the  initial  phone  call  by  President  Stoddard  to  Washington  on 
July  20,  several  University  officials  inspected  the  hospital  installation  at 
Galesburg  on  July  26.  This  group  included  Professor  Griffith;  Professor  Lloyd 
Morey,  comptroller;  Mr.  E.  L.  Stouffer,  Physical  Plant  architect;  and  Profes- 
sor Harold  W,  Hannah,  director  of  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans, 
At  that  time  Professor  Griffith  asked  that  plans  be  prepared  for  a  division  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Galesburg Showing  estimates  of  space,  housing, 
staff,  and  equipment  needs  for  2000  students  who  would  take  freshman  and 
sophomore  work  in  Liberal  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Engineering. 

Five  days  later,  Professor  Griffith  asked  that  an  estimate  be  made  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  operate  the  Galesburg  Division.  On  August  5  President 
Stoddard  called  a  conference  of  University  offi-isls  at  which  he  asked  for 
information  on  student  prospects,  use  of  physical  quarters,  amount  of  remod- 
eling necessary,  and  availability  of  staff,  textbooks,  and  equipment.  Reports 
on  these  matters  were  submitted  at  a  second  meeting  on  August  9.  Here  the 
decision  was  made  to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 

On  Augu3t  17  President  Stoddard  brought  the  group  together  again,  this 
time  to  gather  additional  information  for  use  during  a  proposed  conference 
with  Governor  Dwight  H.  Green.  President  Stoddard  and  Governor  Green 
met  on  Augast  22,  and  on  September  6,  the  Governor  gave  the  signal  for  full 
speed  ahead. 

The  Mayo  Hospital  plant  was  formally  assigned  to  the  Uni'-eroity  of 
Illinois  at  a  ceremony  in  Chicago  on  Friday,  September  20.  Dr.  I  roo.eric  R. 
Hamilton  accepted  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Division  on  September  28,  and 
classes  began  on  Monday,  October  21. 

Even  after  t^.e  University  had  been  granted  use  of  the  Gajesburg  plant, 
there  were  .-3em:.r:?ly  insurmountable  problems  to  be  ovorc.-Hns,  The  excess  of 
building  a  Divisioa  at  Galesburg  depended  largely  on  how  much  of  the  equip- 
ment already  at  the  Mayo  Hospital  would  be  available  to  the  University. 
Business  Office  personnel  found  that  the  University  was  234th  on  the  list  of 
applicants  for  supplies  and  equipment  in  those  days  of  priorities  for  almost 
all  purchases.  This  created  what  seemed  to  be  an  impossible  situation.  How- 
ever, President  Stoddard  and  Board  of  Trustees  President  Park  Livingston  used 
the  direct  method.  They  went  to  Washington  and  talked  "with  high  officials  of 
the  War  Department;  they  told  them  that  here  was  a  job  vhich  had  to  be  done 
within  a  month.  The  mission  was  accomplished. 
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The  first  document  which  appears  in  the  files  of  the  Galesburg  Division 
is  a  letter  declaring  the  156-acre  installation  surplus.  It  follows: 

In  compliance  with  letter  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  War 
Department,  Washington  D.C.,  File  AG-680.1  (26  July  19^6  AO-I-WDGSP) 
Subject:  Freeze  -  Mayo  General  Hospital,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  date 
1  August  1946.  The  supplies  and  the  equipment  shown  on  the  SPB 
attached  sheets  are  designed  surplus  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  above-named  installation  is  to  be  used  as  hospital. 

Thus,  the  original  declaration  of  surplus  and  the  freeze  order  indicated 
that  the  property  may  have  been  intended  for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  At  a  conference  of  some  kO   persons  held  at  Galesburg  on  September  18, 
the  problem  of  the  facility's  disposal  was  discussed  and  finally  settled.  Par- 
ticipating were  President  Stoddard,  Provost  Griffith,  Director  Havens,  and 
Comptroller  Lloyd  Morey.  Others  included  W.  L.  Couch,  administrative  assistant, 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  H.  M.  Kaufman,  assistant  legal  adviser, 
War  Assets  Administration,  Chicago;  George  F.  Cooper  and  Eugene  F.  Scudder, 
warehousing  division,  War  Assets  Administration;  Major  L.  B.  Curtis,  assistant 
G-4  headquarters,  Fifth  Army,  Chicago;  Colonel  John  Black,  commanding  officer, 
Major  Nicholas  L.  Randolph,  MAC,  executive  officer,  Major  Roger  E.  Turner,  QMC, 
director  of  supply,  and  Captain  Sidney  L.  Katz,  MAC,  medical  supply  officer, 
all  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital;  and  John  W.  Whitner,  real  estate  department 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Division  Engineer. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Whitner  who  had  accountability  for  the  real 
estate.  The  discussion  brought  out  that,  under  the  freeze  and  surplus  order, 
release  of  the  property  was  contingent  upon  its  use  as  a  hospital.  However, 
it  was  learned  that  Governor  Green  and  President  Stoddard  had  found  that  the 
freeze  order  could  be  amended. 

In  order  to  settle  the  matter  during  the  conference,  President  Stoddard 
and  Major  Curtis  called  the  central  office  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
in  Washington.  They  were  told  that  papers  were  in  process  for  the  release  of 
the  Galesburg  plant  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was  understood  that 
Governor  Green  had  waived  the  freeze  order  for  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, granting  use  of  the  installation  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

President  Stoddard  agreed  at  the  conference  to  turn  over  all  the  inventory 
and  relieve  the  War  Assets  Administration  of  its  accountability  after  the  WAA 
had  relieved  the  Fifth  Army  of  its  accountability.  Thus,  with  the  least  amount 
of  change  in  personnel  and  normal  operating  stoppages,  the  installation  was 
operated  with  minimum  difficulty  during  the  change-over. 

It  was  agreed,  too,  that  on  September  20,  the  University  of  Illinois 
would  sign  for  all  property  and  relieve  the  Army  and  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration of  their  accountability.  Authority  was  then  given  to  the  University 
for  entry  into  the  installation  by  a  "Temporary  Permit  to  Enter  and  Use." 
This  was  the  University^  "lease"  until  the  specific  lease  was  negotiated  and 
signed  19  months  later. 

From  September  20,  19^6,  to  November  1,  19^-8,  more  than  two  years,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  officials  at  Galesburg  laboriously  worked  out  the  para- 
graphs which  constituted  the  lease  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  lessee, 
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and  the  War  Assets  Administration,  as  lessor.  This  document  was  finally 
approved  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  headquarters  office 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  on  November  1,  1948.  It  was  a  lease  for 
three  years,  with  the  option  of  an  additional  two-year  period  which  had  to 
be  exercised  by  notice  in  writing  six  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the  three - 
year  period. 

The  financing  of  the  new  University  of  Illinois  units  was  another 
formidable  problem.  State  appropriations  to  the  University  are  made  according 
to  classifications  specified  by  the  Constitution  and  the  State  Finance  Act, 
which  made  it  possible  to  use  funds  appropriated  for  the  biennium  19^5-^7  in 
setting  up  and  operating  the  undergraduate  divisions  at  Navy  Pier  and  at 
Galesburg.  Sufficient  funds  were  on  hand  to  meet,  for  a  limited  period,  costs 
of  existing  activities  and  also  the  new  programs;  but  this  meant  that  the 
total  funds  of  the  University  would  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nium. In  other  words,  the  University  would  have  to  spend  in  18  months  funds 
appropriated  for  a  period  of  2k  months. 

An  estimate  of  needs  was  prepared  and  the  problem  was  placed  before  the 
State  Budgetary  Commission.  That  body  immediately  endorsed  the  request. 
Governor  Green  indicated  that  he  would  support  the  request  for  additional 
funds  when  it  was  placed  before  the  next  regular  session  as  an  emergency 
supplementary  appropriation.  At  the  formal  opening  of  Navy  Pier  in  October, 
Governor  Green  voiced  approval  of  the  project  and  indicated  that  he  would 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  additional  funds  be  provided. 

With  these  assurances,  the  University  trustees  decided  to  authorize  the 
President  and  Comptroller  to  apply  available  funds  to  the  added  budgets  of 
the  two  new  divisions  in  anticipation  of  a  supplementary  appropriation  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Their  faith  was  rewarded  when,  late  in  February,  19^7* 
the  legislature  approved  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  $5>933>996  from 
tax  funds  and  $3*969,150  from  University  income,  a  total  of  $9)903, 1^6.     This 
sum  was  adequate  to  cover  all  costs  of  the  new  branches  and  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  finish  the  biennium  meeting  all  of  its  obligations.  Soon  after- 
ward the  appropriation  was  approved  by  Governor  Green. 

The  credit  for  obtaining  the  former  Army  installation  for  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  doubtless  shared  by  many,  as  were  the  trials,  tribulations,  and 
responsibilities  of  creating  something  "unique  in  the  history  of  education." 
High  on  the  honor  roll  should  appear  the  names  of  Senator  C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Governor  Dwight  H.  Green,  Congressman  Robert  D.  Chipperfield  of  Canton,  Board 
of  Trustees  President  Park  Livingston,  President  George  D.  Stoddard,  and 
Provost  Coleman  R.  Griffith. 
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CONVERSION 
L.  G.  Heme  check 


The  task  of  converting  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  plant  into  an  educa- 
tional installation  was  assigned  to  Professor  E.  F.  Potthoff,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Stouffer,  University 
Architect.  Plans  for  the  conversion  were  begun  on  July  25,  19^6,  vhen 
Professor  Potthoff  was  given  by  Provost  C.  R.  Griffith  the  task  of  esti- 
mating the  needs  in  terms  of  space  for  classrooms,  laboratories,  lecture 
halls,  and  offices  for  a  student  body  of  2000  who  were  to  be  offered 
instruction  in  three  colleges  --  Liberal  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Engineering. 
As  soon  as  these  studies  were  completed,  Professor  Potthoff  forwarded  them 
to  the  University  Architect,  who  used  them  as  a  basis  for  planning  the 
remodeling  program.  Professor  Potthoff 's  studies  indicated  that  39  class- 
rooms, five  lecture  halls,  six  laboratories,  and  offices  for  200  staff 
members  would  have  to  be  made  available. 

On  August  9,  19^6,  Mr.  C.  S.  Havens,  Director  of  Physical  Plant,  made 
a  report  to  President  Stoddard  stating  that  a  substantial  amount  of  con- 
version work  would  be  completed  so  that  instruction  could  start  on  October  15, 
19^6.  Following  this  report,  estimates  were  submitted  to  the  President's 
office  for  approval  on  August  19,  19^6.  During  August  and  September  of  19^6, 
several  meetings  were  held  by  Professor  Potthoff,  Mr.  Stouffer,  and  Mr.  K.  D. 
Jennings,  an  employee  in  Mr.  Stouffer 's  office,  to  discuss  the  conversion  and 
to  review  blueprints  of  the  hospital  plant  which  consisted  of  117  buildings, 
most  of  them  inter-connected  by  corridors.  Many  engineering  and  building 
structural  problems  were  reviewed  and  discussed  before  a  final  decision  was 
made  as  to  the  location  of  the  various  activities.  A  plan  was  developed  to 
utilize  as  many  existing  facilities  as  possible. 

In  studying  blueprints  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital,  University  officials 
decided  that  the  main  areas,  such  as  the  Administration  Building,  Food  Service, 
and  Physical  Education  facilities  should  remain  in  the  same  locations.  Also, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Nurses*  and  Officers'  quarters  should  be  utilized  for 
women  students  and  single  women's  staff  housing,  since  these  buildings  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of- the  structures  by  the  Administration  Building.  In 
selecting  the  instructional  areas,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  located 
centrally  and  in  as  close  proximity  to  each  other  as  the  physical  conditions 
would  permit.  Since  the  C-ward  buildings  were  the  largest  in  size  and  were 
centrally  located,  eight  of  these  buildings  were  remodeled  into  39  classrooms, 
four  laboratories  (two  physics  and  two  zoology  laboratories),  one  speech  clinic, 
two  lecture  rooms,  and  Qk   faculty  offices.  Another  reason  that  these  buildings 
were  chosen  was  that  they  had  small  private  rooms  which  could  be  used  for  office 
space.  In  general,  most  of  the  wards  were  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  six  classrooms  per  building,  each  having  a  seating  capacity  of  42. 
Also,  the  two  lecture  rooms  constructed  in  the  C-area  had  a  seating  capacity 
of  106  and  130.  These  class  and  lecture  rooms  were  fluorescent  lighted  to  25 
ft.  candles.  Adequate  blackboard  space  was  provided. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Library  should  be  close  to  the  classroom  area. 
In  the  first  stages  of  planning  the  Library  was  to  be  placed  in  Buildings  B-l 
and  B-2,  which  had  been  used  previously  for  surgery.  The  Army  Special  Services 
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branch  had  used  one -half  of  Building  D-6  as  a  Library.  Shelving  had  been 
built  along  the  wall  surfaces,  and  also  a  circulation  desk  vas  in  place. 
Since  this  Library  equipment  vas  in  Building  D-6  located  in  the  central 
area,  plans  were  developed  to  remodel  the  entire  Building  D-6  into  a 
library  with  space  for  13,000  volumes.  When  Dr.  J.  H.  Beard,  University 
Health  Officer,  and  Professor  Potthoff  were  planning  where  the  Student 
Health  Service  should  be  located,  they  both  recommended  to  Mr.  Stouffer 
that  it  be  placed  in  Buildings  B-l  and  B-2  since  little  remodeling  would  be 
necessary  to  convert  these  facilities  into  a  30-bed  hospital. 

In  selecting  an  area  where  student  housing  for  men  should  be  located, 
University  personnel  decided  that  this  should  be  placed  near  the  rear  of  the 
campus  because  it  would  be  close  to  the  recreational  areas  and  Food  Service. 
The  location  of  the  laboratories  was  arranged  after  the  rest  of  the  planning 
had  been  completed. 

The  construction  contract  for  the  remodeling  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital 
into  an  educational  facility  was  approved  on  September  20,  19U6.  The  C-S 
Engineering  Company  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Cameron  as  its 
representative,  was  employed  as  Supervising  Engineers.  Mr.  Cameron  had  been 
the  Post  Engineer  when  the  Army  was  responsible  for  the  installation.  His 
familiarity  with  the  construction  and  facilities  was  a  major  factor  in 
getting  the  hurried  remodeling  program  completed  on  schedule. 

The  Ostrom  &  Maguire  Construction  Company  was  employed  by  the  University 
on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  basis  as  the  general  contractor.  Drawings  for  remodel- 
ing typical  units  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Stouffer 's  department  and  were  completed 
by  September  27,  19^6.  It  was  on  this  date  that  work  actually  began  on  the 
conversion  program.  By  October  21,  19^6,  29  classrooms  and  five  dormitories 
were  completed  so  that  instruction  could  be  started  as  scheduled.  By  Febru- 
ary 15,  19^7,  all  classrooms  and  single  staff  and  student  housing  facilities 
were  completed,  except  that  the  classroom  pedestal  tablet  arm  chairs  were  not 
yet  installed. 

The  conversion  program,  undertaken  as  it  was  immediately  following  the 
war,  was  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  the  scarcity  of  construction 
materials  and  classroom  furniture  and  equipment.  Construction  materials 
were  on  priority  allocation,  and  metallic  units  were  extremely  difficult  to 
procure.  Such  items  as  nails,  rough  hardware,  conduit  pipe,  motors  and 
electric  fixtures  were  scarce.  The  contractor  did  an  unusual  job  of  pro- 
curement. During  the  period  when  the  class  room  tablet  arm  chairs  were  not 
available,  folding  chairs  which  were  loaned  by  the  Urbana  campus  were  used, 
and  the  students  used  lapboards  made  from  l/U"  plywood  for  writing  surfaces. 

Another  one  of  the  problems  was  keeping  on  schedule  and  meeting  the 
completion  deadline.  This  problem  was  solved  by  working  long  hours,  the  use 
of  two  work  shifts  most  of  the  time,  and  around-the-clock  activity  some  of 
the  time.  The  maximum  number  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Ostrom  &  Maguire 
Construction  Company  to  work  on  the  remodeling  program  was  l60.  At  times  the 
remodeling  work  and  instruction  were  carried  out  at  staggered  intervals  in 
the  same  area. 
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The  task  of  constructing  the  laboratories  vas  one  of  the  most  difficult. 
Laboratory  equipment  was  impossible  to  obtain,  and  manufacturers  vould  not 
promise  early  deliveries.  To  provide  chemistry  laboratory  facilities  for  the 
first  year,  the  pharmacy  unit  located  in  Building  B-3  was  utilized  until  the 
new  chemistry  laboratories  were  completed.  Make -shift  chemistry  tables  were 
constructed  from  work  benches  and  cabinets,  which  were  located  in  various 
rooms  in  the  pharmacy.  Again,  this  was  a  case  where  the  instructors  had  to 
work  under  a  handicap.  In  December,  19k6,   remodeling  was  started  on  the 
Detachment  of  Patients  building  (Building  F-l)  into  two  chemistry  labora- 
tories, having  a  student  capacity  of  1,206,  and  one  lecture  room,  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  178.  These  laboratories  were  among  the  outstanding 
instructional  features  of  the  campus  because  of  the  many  desirable  features 
incorporated  in  them.  They  were  well  furnished  with  modern  chemistry  equip- 
ment, were  well  ventilated,  and  were  well  lighted  with  fluorescent  lighting. 
The  lecture  room  and  18  chemistry  desks  were  ready  by  the  latter  part  of 
February,  19^7  >  so  that  advanced  chemistry  instruction  could  be  given.  The 
laboratories  were  not  entirely  completed  until  August,  19^7. 

In  conformance  with  the  general  plan  mentioned  above,  the  biological 
science  laboratories  were  located  in  the  C-corridor  area.  This  meant  that 
the  various  natural  science  laboratories  were  scattered.  While  the  distance 
between  them  was  not  great,  nevertheless  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administration  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  arrangement  was 
inconvenient. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  offer  bacteriology  and  entomology  in  the 
chemistry  laboratories  and  to  offer  geology  in  the  biological  science  lab- 
oratories. For  various  reasons  these  arrangements  did  not  seem  too  promising, 
and  since  space  was  available  in  Building  B-3  when  the  chemistry  laboratories 
were  completed,  it  was  decided  to  remodel  one  wing  of  this  building  into 
laboratory  facilities  for  bacteriology,  entomology,  and  geology. 

At  one  time  during  the  first  year's  operation,  serious  thought  was  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  central  laboratory  storeroom,  to  be  set  up  on  a 
revolving  self-supporting  basis,  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
sciences.  Because  the  effective  operation  of  such  a  storeroom  seemed  to 
presuppose  the  location  of  the  various  laboratories  in  relative  proximity  to 
each  other,  some  thought  was  given  to  converting  Building  D-ll  into  a  labora- 
tory building  to  house  the  biological  sciences  and  physics.  Had  this  been 
done,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  establish  a  central  storeroom  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  chemistry  laboratories.  This  idea  was  given  up,  however, 
partly  because  the  area  as  planned  seemed  to  be  working  fairly  well.  Further- 
more, the  cost  involved  would  have  been  disproportionate  to  the  length  of 
time  that  the  Galesburg  Division  would  be  in  existence. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  problem  of  locating  laboratory  equipment  was 
most  difficult.  For  example,  obsolete  equipment,  once  used  on  the  Urbana 
campus  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Wavy  Pier  for  temporary  use,  was 
finally  received  at  Galesburg.  This  equipment,  consisting  of  18  laboratory 
tables,  was  received  on  February  11,  19^7  >  and  had  to  be  installed  for  use 
for  the  second  semester  beginning  the  latter  part  of  February.  Extensive 
repairs  had  to  be  made  before  they  could  be  utilized  in  the  F-l  chemistry 
laboratory.  Another  example  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  laboratory 
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tables  for  physics  and  zoology.  Again,  obsolete  equipment,  salvaged  in 
Urbana,  was  sent  to  the  Galesburg  Division.  As  in  the  case  of  the  chemistry 
laboratory  equipment,  extensive  rebuilding  was  necessary. 

During  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  the  science 
division  discussed  the  feasibility  of  a  general  workshop  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  laboratory  equipment.  As  this  cooperative  venture  failed  to 
materialize,  the  Engineering  Sciences  took  the  initiative  and  proceeded  to 
establish  a  workshop.  This  workshop  was  located  in  Warehouse  Building  F-3, 
remote  from  the  Engineering  laboratories  since  no  space  had  been  allocated 
for  this  purpose  when  plans  for  the  conversion  program  were  drawn. 

In  the  original  planning,  facilities  had  to  be  located  for  engineering 
drawing.  Since  a  large  area  was  needed,  the  former  recreational  therapy 
building  (Building  E-13)  was  chosen.  With  the  removing  of  a  few  existing 
temporary  partitions  and  the  installation  of  fluorescent  lighting,  excellent 
drawing  facilities  were  obtained.  Here,  too,  temporary  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  to  provide  drawing  desks  until  those  on  order  could  be  delivered. 

In  the  initial  planning,  University  officials  intended  to  centralize 
as  far  as  possible  all  administrative  activities.  It  was  logical  that  the 
Administration  Building  should  house  the  following  activities:  Offices  of 
the  Dean,  Examiner  and  Recorder,  Business  Office,  Public  Information,  Student 
Personnel  Bureau,  Nonacademic  Personnel,  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission,  and  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor. 
After  the  first  year's  operation  some  of  the  members  of  the  above  adminis- 
trative offices  felt  the  need  for  additional  office  space.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Dean,  Dr.  C.  M.  Louttit,  who,  in 
turn,  discussed  the  problem  with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Physical  Plant  Department  should  submit  drawings  and 
estimates  for  the  remodeling  of  the  Officers  Mess,  Building  A-8,  into  the 
additional  office  space  requested  and  for  the  remodeling  of  Administration 
Building  office  facilities.  The  Officers  Mess  Building  was  chosen  because 
of  its  relative  proximity  to  the  Administration  Building.  After  reviewing 
the  data  concerning  the  problem,  the  Executive  Dean  recommended  to  the  Provost 
that  this  remodeling  be  effected.  Upon  approval  of  the  Provost,  funds  were 
provided  for  the  work.  The  alterations  of  the  Officers  Mess  were  begun  in 
March,  19^8,  and  were  completed  in  May.  This  remodeling  provided  facilities 
for  offices  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  and  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  thus 
relieving  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  Administration  Building.  In  addition, 
the  offices  of  the  Illinois  Veterans  Commission  and  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Administrator  and  Counselor  were  moved  from  the  Administration  Building  to 
Building  D-8,  and  the  Student  Welfare  Accounting  Office  in  turn  was  moved  to 
the  Administration  Building.  By  this  reallocation  of  space,  these  offices 
were  better  situated  to  perform  their  respective  services  and  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  was  relieved  of  the  heavy  congestion  of  students. 

In  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  planning  and  conversion  of  men's 
housing  units,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  men's  dormitories  were  placed 
near  the  rear  of  the  campus  to  be  close  to  Food  Service  and  recreational  areas. 
The  ward  buildings,  which  were  used  for  this  purpose,  needed  very  little 
remodeling  since  the  existing  facilities  could  be  used  as  originally  con- 
structed. No  lounges  existed  in  these  buildings.  This  was  remedied  by 
utilizing  the  area  previously  used  for  a  diet  kitchen  in  each  ward  building 
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and  remodeling  it  into  a  student  lounge.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
students  being  housed  in  dormitory  areas,  one  ward  building  centrally  located 
in  each  group  of  four  or  five  housing  units  was  converted  into  a  large  study 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  200  persons.  In  all,  three 
such  study  halls  were  constructed  and  two  others  of  half  this  size.  The 
study  halls  were  well  lighted  and  the  space  per  student  was  more  than  adequate. 
The  total  housing  accommodations  were  2,000  for  students  and  200  for  single 
faculty  and  staff  in  22  residence  hall  buildings. 

In  the  procurement  of  faculty  and  staff,  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to 
provide  family  housing.  To  be  able  to  offer  housing  to  married  staff  members, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Havens,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant,  requested  that  one  FPHA 
assignment  (consisting  of  108  units  which  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  Urbana 
campus)  be  diverted  to  the  Galesburg  campus.  The  FPHA  was  agreeable  to  this 
transfer  since  it  did  not  necessitate  the  actual  transporting  of  prefabricated 
houses  to  Galesburg.  Instead,  16  concrete  block  barracks  on  the  Galesburg 
campus  were  remodeled  into  110  three-  and  four -room  apartments  with  all  con- 
veniences. Contracts  for  remodeling  were  let  by  both  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  FPHA  immediately,  and  the  conversion  program  started  on  October  23, 
19^6.  By  February  26,  19^7,  *+5  housing  units  were  completed  by  the  Cherry- 
Richards  Contractors  employed  by  the  FPHA,  and  were  ready  for  occupancy.  All 
conversion  work  on  this  project  was  officially  completed  on  April  25,  19^7. 
While  this  conversion  program  was  going  on,  temporary  family  quarters  were 
established  in  the  former  Officers'  and  Nurses'  quarters.  Also,  these  apart- 
ments were  used  for  married  veterans'  student  housing.  In  this  remodeling 
program  the  University  of  Illinois  was  responsible  for  extending  the  utilities 
distribution  systems,  construction  of  sidewalks  and  roads,  and  the  grading  and 
seeding  of  lawns.  To  make  the  apartments  more  comfortable,  the  University 
purchased  oil  space  heaters  to  replace  the  coal  stoves. 

The  total  cost  of  activation  of  the  $5,188,000  Army  hospital  was  as 
follows: 

1.  Cost  of  activation  $1*57,000.00 

2.  Equipment 202,000.00 

Total $659,000.00 

The  sum  of  $202,000.00  invested  in  equipment  included  $103,600.00  for 
housing. 

Because  of  its  structural  layout,  the  former  Army  installation  became 
an  ideal  university.  The  conversion  was  so  ably  done  that  out  of  the  156-acre 
Mayo  General  Hospital  emerged,  in  thirty  days,  a  complete  and  functioning  unit 
of  undergraduate  study. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFFING 

G.  E.  Giesecke 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  establish  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate 
Division,  there  were  already  available  considerable  data  and  experience  that 
could  be  applied  directly  to  the  Galesburg  situation.  As  stated  in  the 
April,  19^8,  issue  of  the  University  Alumni  News,  "The  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  on  Navy  Pier  was  planned,  contracted  for,  rebuilt,  staffed  and 
organized  for  teaching  in  exactly  three  months.  The  same  job  was  done  at 
the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  in  one  monthj" 

On  August  13,  19k6,   Provost  Coleman  R.  Griffith  prepared  a  statement 
concerning  the  "Program,  Administration,  and  Policies"  to  govern  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.  A  copy  of  this 
document  was  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  on 
or  about  October  1,  19^6,  with  the  statement  that  it  was  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  as  well.  A  comparable  document  to 
serve  as  a  specific  guide  for  the  Galesburg  Division  was  never  prepared,  even 
though  some  of  the  points  included  in  the  Navy  Pier  document  did  not  apply  to 
the  Galesburg  situation.  By  the  time  the  Galesburg  Division  was  under  way, 
the  general  pattern  of  organization  and  the  University's  policies  were  so  well 
known  to  most  persons  concerned  that  it  was  probably  not  deemed  necessary. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion,  the  relationships  involving 
the  Dean  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  certain  administrative  officers  in  Gales- 
burg, and  the  superiors  of  these  officers  in  Urbana,  were  rather  complex. 
Because  misunderstandings  arose,  the  Provost  on  February  5,   19*+8,  prepared 
a  letter  in  which  he  interpreted  certain  sections  of  the  basic  Chicago  Under- 
graduate Division  document  with  reference  both  to  Navy  Pier  and  Galesburg. 
This  discussion  of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Galesburg  Division 
is  based  upon  the  original  document  prepared  on  August  13,  19^6,  the  Provost's 
supplementary  letter  dated  February  5,  19^8,  and  certain  other  letters  from 
Urbana  officials  to  the  administration  of  the  Galesburg  Division. 

That  the  organization  of  the  two  Undergraduate  Divisions  underwent  some 
modification  in  the  light  of  experience  was  not  remarkable.  Even  though  there 
had  been  ample  time  in  which  to  make  careful  studies  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  nevertheless 
represented,  in  quite  a  few  respects,  rather  radical  departures  from  existing 
Urbana  practices.  The  likelihood  of  such  modifications  was  recognized  from 
the  start,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  administration  of  the  University  to 
leave  room  for  changes  in  the  original  scheme  in  the  light  of  experience.  This 
thought  is  expressed  in  the  Provost's  document  of  August  13  as  follows:  "For 
the  year  19^6-47,  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Division  shall  be  as 
simple  as  the  urgency  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  will  allow." 

The  chief  administrative  official  of  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  was  to 
be  a  Dean.  This  position  is  described  in  the  above  document  as  follows:  "The 
first  executive  officer  shall  be  a  Dean  who  will  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Dean  will  be  responsible  for,  and  have  direct  supervision  of,  all 
educational  operations...  He  will  indicate  to  other  general  University  officers 
concerned  the  services  required  of  them  for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the 
educational  operations  and  will  exercise  an  advisory  relationship  over  these 
services."  Accordingly,  responsibility  for  the  educational  phases  of  the 


. 
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Galesburg  Division  was  centered  locally  in  the  Dean  of  the  Galesburg  Divi- 
sion. The  "other  general  University  officers"  referred  to  were  the  officials 
in  charge,  on  the  Urbana  campus,  of  all  activities  of  the  University  which 
support  the  instructional  program,  who  were  thus  made  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  their  departments  at  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  in  addition  to 
those  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

In  the  basic  document  pertaining  to  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division, 
provision  is  made  for  an  Associate  Dean  for  each  of  the  three  colleges  of  the 
University  represented  there.  Because  of  its  smaller  size,  these  positions 
were  combined  into  one  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  with  the  title 
of  Assistant  Dean.  This  meant  that  the  responsibilities  and  duties  as  set 
forth  for  the  Dean  and  the  Associate  Deans  at  the  Navy  Pier  were  re-allocated 
at  Galesburg.  Here  the  Dean  himself  exercised  "general  supervision  of  the 
staff,"  a  function  of  the  respective  Associate  Deans  at  the  Navy  Pier  Division, 
while  the  Assistant  Dean  at  Galesburg  performed  the  remaining  functions  set 
forth  for  the  Associate  Deans,  namely,  "general  supervision  of  the  course 
offerings,  the  instructional  program,  and  the  standards  for  the  first  two 
years  of  work"  in  the  three  colleges  represented  at  the  Galesburg  Division. 

In  the  basic  document,  the  following  statement  covers  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  "Related  Activities"  in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Undergraduate  Divisions:  "The  representatives  (on  the  Undergraduate 
Division  campuses)  of  the  general  administrative  divisions  (in  Urbana)  named 
herein  will  have  direct  administrative  supervision  over  the  activities  (at 
the  two  Undergraduate  Divisions)  for  which  they  are  responsible  the  same  as 
in  other  divisions  of  the  University.  These  officials  through  their  respec- 
tive representatives  (on  the  Undergraduate  Division  campuses)  will  be 
responsible  to  the  Dean  for  furnishing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  services 
and  facilities  indicated  by  him  as  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  conduct"  of 
the  Undergraduate  Divisions.  In  his  letter  of  February  5*  19^8*  the  Provost  • 
states  that  the  offices  referred  to  in  this  section  are  the  Business  Office, 
Physical  Plant  Department,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  the  Nonacademic  Personnel  Office,  the  Library,  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office,  and  the  Director  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans.  The 
relationship  between  those  persons  at  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  who  were 
directly  responsible  to  University  officials  at  Urbana  and  the  Deans  of  the 
Undergraduate  Divisions  is  described  as  a  "cooperative"  one. 

The  nature  of  this  cooperation  is  further  described  as  follows: 

It  is  wholly  appropriate  that  in  addition  to  their  communications 
with  the  respective  central  offices  on  the  Urbana  campus,  these  repre- 
sentatives keep  the  Deans  of  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  fully  informed 
of  their  activities,  send  them  copies  of  communications  regarding  these 
activities,  including  budget  proposals,  and  otherwise  play  their  part 
as  members  of  the  local  team.  In  the  final  review  of  the  19^8-^9  budget, 
for  example,  I  shall  expect  the  Deans  of  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  to 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  budgets  of  the  service  divisions  and  give  me 
the  benefit  of  their  judgments  regarding  them. 

On  this  basis  a  satisfactory  modus  vivendi  was  developed. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  administrative  heads  at  the  Galesburg 
Division  with  the  exception  of  the  Business  Manager,  the  Librarian,  and  the 
Manager  of  Public  Information,  were  completely  new  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  when  they  assumed  their  positions.  This  fact  points  up  an  added 
necessity  for  the  type  of  dual  administrative  responsibility  which  was 
originally  established;  in  order  to  assure  the  kind  of  services  needed  at 
the  Undergraduate  Divisions,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  active  support  of 
the  men  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  University  procedures  and  poli- 
cies. Thus  it  was  that  the  various  general  University  officers  in  Urbana 
who  were  responsible  for  these  services  at  Galesburg  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  operation  of  their  services  at  Galesburg.  During  the  year 
l^S-h'J,   for  example,  many  of  these  Urbana  officials  spent  considerable  time 
at  Galesburg.  As  the  local  administrative  heads  gained  experience  and  as 
patterns  and  precedents  became  established,  these  Urbana  officials  were  able 
progressively  to  relinquish  direct  supervision  of  operations.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  19k7-kQ,   the  various  supporting  activities  at 
Galesburg  became  practically  autonomous.  The  situation  as  it  developed  in 
time  is  well  characterized  by  a  statement  made  in  the  fall  of  19^8  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  Urbana  concerning  the  relationship 
with  his  local  representative  at  Galesburg: 

Only  matters  involving  general  University  policy,  budget 
preparation,  and/or  deviation  from  an  approved  budget,  execution  of 
contracts,  major  changes  in  organization,  and  interpretation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  covered  by  the  Physical  Plant  Department 
Operation  Manual  releases  need  be  referred  to  this  office  for  review. 
The  technical  staff  of  this  Division,  as  well  as  myself,  stand  ready 
to  advise  you  or  assist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

In  the  basic  document  prepared  by  the  Provost  on  August  13,  19^6,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Dean  of  Students  (Director  of  Student  Welfare)  should  be  made 
responsible  for  student  personnel  and  guidance  services.  This  organizational 
pattern  was  not  carried  out,  however,  when  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  at  the 
Galesburg  Division  came  into  being  in  February,  19^7.  By  analogy  to  the 
situation  on  the  Urbana  campus,  where  the  Student  Counseling  Bureau  (known  as 
the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  until  19^8)  is  placed  directly  under  the  Provost 
of  the  University,  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  at  the  Galesburg  Division  was 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  Dean. 

Provision  was  likewise  made  at  the  Undergraduate  Divisions  for  an  office 
to  render  the  same  services  as  those  provided  for  veterans  through  the  Division 
of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  on  the  Urbana  campus.  As  stipulated  in 
the  Provost's  document  of  August  13,  19^6,   this  office  was  not  to  be  empowered 
to  register  students  as  on  the  Urbana  campus.  There  was  to  be  a  counselor  in 
this  office  having  "authority  to  waive  requirements  for  students  registered  in 
Commerce,  Engineering,  and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  would  otherwise 
register  in  the  Division.  In  addition  the  office  shall  render  the  usual  forms 
of  advice  and  assistance  which  the  Division  provided  on  the  Urbana  campus." 
In  a  subsequent  communication  from  the  Provost  to  the  Deans  of  the  Undergraduate 
Divisions,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  at  Galesburg 
and  the  Dean  and  the  Associate  Deans  at  Wavy  Pier  "were  to  be  authorized  to 
act  as  the  direct  representative  of  Director  H.  W.  Hannah  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  in  the  case  of  students  who,  if  there  had 
been  a  Division  of  Special  Services,  would  have  registered  in  the  Division." 
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Administratively  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor  at 
the  Galesburg  Division  vas  attached  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
Because  the  nature  of  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans 
invites  flexibility,  it  was  necessary  to  work  out  policies  and  practicable 
arrangements  adapted  to  the  Galesburg  situation.  During  the  first  semester 
of  the  year  19^6-^7  this  matter  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
toward  the  end  of  that  first  semester  a  sound  program  of  counseling  for 
veterans  was  developed.  The  actual  work  of  counseling  with  veterans,  both 
academic  and  other,  was  delegated  largely  to  the  Veterans  Benefits  Adminis- 
trator and  Counselor,  who  followed  policies  jointly  established  by  himself 
and  the  Assistant  Dean,  taking  into  account  the  original  intent  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  approving  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  staffing  of  the  Galesburg  Division, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  E.  F.  Potthoff ,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Institutional  Besearch,  and  the  part  he  played  in  helping  the  Galesburg 
Division  get  under  way.  Professor  Potthoff  carried  the  initial  brunt  of  the 
task,  and  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  Galesburg  Division  consisted  of 
things  which  he  did.  The  following  gives  some  insight  into  the  developments 
themselves  as  well  as  a  feeling  for  the  accelerating  tempo  with  which  they 
took  place. 

As  has  been  earlier  indicated,  in  July,  19k6,   the  Provost  asked  that 
plans  be  prepared  for  a  division  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Galesburg, 
showing  estimates  of  space,  housing,  staff,  and  equipment  needs  for  2000 
students  in  Commerce,  Engineering,  and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  level.  At  a  meeting  called  by  the  President  on 
August  5,  Professor  Potthoff  was  asked  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
availability  of  staff,  administrative  officers,  textbooks,  instructional 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  housing  for  married  staff  and  students.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  (August  9)  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  undergraduate  division  at  Galesburg  if  the  University  could  obtain 
a  lease  on  the  hospital  plant.  On  that  same  day  the  President  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  undergraduate  division  be  established.  Follow- 
ing this  meeting,  various  administrative  officers  at  Urbana  were  asked  to 
prepare  statements  of  staff  and  equipment  needs  and  a  budget  for  offices  at 
Galesburg  to  provide  their  respective  services.  On  September  6  Governor 
Dwight  H.  Green  gave  his  approval  to  the  assignment  of  the  Galesburg  facility 
to  the  University.  Immediately  Professor  Potthoff  proceeded  to  requisition 
laboratory  and  instructional  equipment;  he  also  furnished  the  Business  Office 
with  a  list  of  textbooks  to  be  ordered  for  the  Student  Supply  Store  at  Gales- 
burg, which  was  to  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Business  Office 
there . 

On  September  9  a  number  of  teacher  placement  officers  in  Chicago  were 
approached,  both  commercial  agencies  and  those  connected  with  universities  in 
the  area.  Credentials  from  more  than  400  applicants  were  received  by  Professor 
Potthoff,  from  which  a  staff  of  135  was  to  be  selected  to  provide  for  the 
estimated  student  body  of  2000.  On  September  30  and  October  1,  19^6,  125 
applicants  were  interviewed  in  Chicago  in  offices  in  the  Otis  Building  made 
available  without  charge  by  the  Northern  Trust  Company.  These  interviews 
were  conducted  by  Professor  Potthoff,  Dean  Frederic  R.  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
appointed  on  September  28,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Dawson,  Associate  Dean  of  Students 
and  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau. 
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During  most  of  the  month  of  October  Professor  Potthoff  remained  in 
Galesburg  to  help  in  numerous  ways.  While  he  was  never  given  any  official 
title  in  connection  with  his  work  at  Galesburg,  the  Provost  designated  him 
as  his  personal  representative,  since  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the 
Provost  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  developments.  The  things  which  had  to  be 
done  during  that  time  are  too  numerous  to  enumerate.  Once  the  registration 
was  completed  and  classes  were  under  way,  Professor  Potthoff  returned  to 
Urbana.  He  continued,  however,  to  render  valuable  advisory  and  consultative 
services  until  well  into  the  second  semester  of  1946-^7. 


Personalities 

In  this  section  will  be  given  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  administrative  personnel  at  Galesburg  were  selected.  This 
information  is  included  because  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  things  were 
done  in  the  early  days.  Unless  indicated  otherwise,  each  of  these  officers 
remained  in  his  position  until  the  Galesburg  Division  closed. 

Dean.  In  February,  19^6,  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Hamilton  had  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  Bradley  University  in  Peoria,  after  21  years  of  service.  He 
had  made  all  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America  that  fall 
and  was  visiting  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  eve  of 
sailing  when  the  Provost  finally  reached  him  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on 
September  27,  to  invite  him  to  Urbana  to  discuss  the  Deanship  at  Galesburg. 
Dr.  Hamilton  spent  the  following  day  on  the  Urbana  campus  where  he  accepted 
the  President's  offer  of  the  position.  He  spent  September  30  and  October  1 
in  Chicago  interviewing  candidates  for  the  Galesburg  faculty.  On  October  2 
he  and  Professor  Potthoff  came  to  Galesburg  to  continue  operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation,  Dean  Hamilton  decided  to 
resign  and  carry  out  his  earlier  plans  for  traveling.  During  the  search 
for  a  new  dean,  Provost  Griffith  learned  that  Dr.  C.  M.  Louttit,  Dean  of 
Faculty  at  Sampson  College,  was  interested  in  changing  positions.  On  July 
16,  l°^-7>  the  Provost  telephoned  Dr.  Louttit  who  was,  however,  at  the  time 
in  Washington  conferring  about  a  position  with  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  On  July  17,  Dr.  Louttit  returned  the  call,  and  the 
next  day  was  in  Urbana  for  a  conference,  at  which  the  requirements  of  the 
position  were  described.  The  following  day  Dr.  Louttit  made  a  visit  to  the 
Galesburg  campus  alone  and  in  the  role  of  a  casual  visitor.  A  few  days 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  August  5,  19^7*  he 
expressed  willingness  to  accept  the  appointment.  His  name  was  recommended 
to  the  Board,  which  confirmed  the  appointment.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
August  25,  19^7. 

Assistant  Dean.  Early  in  November,  19^6,  Provost  Coleman  R.  Griffith 
invited  Dr.  G.  E.  Giesecke  to  spend  a  few  days  on  the  Galesburg  campus  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  new  institution  and  its  problems. 
Following  his  return  to  the  Urbana  campus,  where  he  was  employed  as  Assistant 
Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  conferences  with  the  Provost  and  the 
President,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  appointed  Assistant  Dean  at  Gales- 
burg. The  Assistant  Dean  was  given  his  appointment  on  November  11,  19^6, 
made  retroactive  to  November  1.  He  reported  for  duty  at  the  Galesburg 
Division  on  November  1^. 
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Examiner  and  Recorder.  While  still  on  terminal  leave  from  military 
service  in  September,  19^6,  Mr.  L.  0.  Kerwood  was  visiting  a  friend  and 
former  business  associate  living  in  Urbana.  This  friend  happened  to  know 
that  the  University  was  planning  to  open  the  Galesburg  Division  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Kerwood  that  the  University  might  be  able  to  use  his  services.  Within 
a  few  days  he  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted  the  position  of  Examiner  and 
Recorder.  Mr.  Kerwood  arrived  in  Galesburg  on  the  morning  of  September  26, 
immediately  to  begin  receiving  applications  from  prospective  students. 

Director  of  Student  Welfare.  On  September  17,  1<&6,  Mr.  M.  J.  Galbraith 
called  on  the  Dean  of  Students  on  the  Urbana  campus  to  discuss  plans  for 
continuing  his  education  after  his  release  from  military  service.  Because 
Dean  Fred  H.  Turner  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  finding  some  one 
to  take  the  position  of  Director  of  Student  Welfare  at  Galesburg.  the  dis- 
cussion soon  turned  to  this  position.  On  the  following  day,  September  18, 
Mr.  Galbraith  drove  to  Galesburg  to  look  the  situation  over  and  later  the 
same  day,  following  other  interviews  in  Urbana,  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  Student  Welfare.  He  returned  to  Galesburg  on  the  following  morning  to 
take  up  his  duties. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  When  the  Galesburg  Division 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  reality,  Mr.  L.  G.  Hernecheck  was  still  on  active 
duty  with  the  Navy.  Earlier  he  had  been  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Diesel  School  which  was  located  on  the  Urbana  campus,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  came  to  know  various  officials  in  the  Physical  Plant  Depart- 
ment. On  August  1^,  19^6,  he  received  a  telegraphic  inquiry  concerning  his 
interest  in  and  availability  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  at  Galesburg.  He  was  interested,  and  he  was  also  able  to  secure 
his  release  from  the  Navy  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  scheduled  to  serve  one 
more  year.  Mr.  Hernecheck  arrived  in  Urbana  at  approximately  2:00  A.M.  on 
the  morning  of  September  9,  19^6,  and  by  9:00  A.M.  he  was  at  work  at  the 
Galesburg  Division. 

Business  Manager.  In  August  of  19^6  Mr.  William  J.  English  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  awaiting  re-assignment  to  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations.  The  Comptroller  of  the  University  asked  him  whether  he  would  be 
interested  in  the  position  of  Business  Manager  at  Galesburg.  Mr.  English  was 
able  to  get  emergency  leave  to  come  to  Urbana.  When  he  arrived,  it  was  still 
uncertain  whether  the  Galesburg  Division  would  come  into  being;  therefore,  he 
left  Urbana  on  August  26  to  return  to  his  duty  station.  Because  train  con- 
nections permitted,  he  arranged  to  meet  the  Comptroller  of  the  University  in 
Chicago.  Just  as  Mr.  English  entered  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  to  meet  Mr.  Morey, 
Mr.  Morey  received  a  telephone  call  from  Urbana  informing  him  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  secure  the  Galesburg  property.  Meanwhile  Mr.  English  had  been 
re-assigned  to  another  duty  station.  The  University's  request  for  his  release 
proceeded  through  channels  with  remarkable  speed.  On  October  9  he  reported  in 
Urbana,  and  on  October  10  he  was  given  his  appointment  to  the  Galesburg  Divi- 
sion, where  he  arrived  to  take  up  his  duties  later  that  same  day. 

Director  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau.  At  the  time  of  the  conception 
of  the  Galesburg  Division  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  Acting  Director  of  the  Student 
Personnel  Bureau  in  Urbana,  was  asked  to  recommend  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau.  He  helped  draw  up  the  original  budget  and 
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made  recommendations  concerning  the  number  of  staff  members  and  their  respec- 
tive titles.  He  was  also  asked  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a  Director  of 
the  Bureau.  He  discussed  this  position  with  Dr.  Gerald  C.  Carter,  who  was  at 
that  time  employed  as  Clinical  Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Urbana.  Since  Dr.  Carter  expressed  interest,  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  Provost  for  him  to  transfer  to  Galesburg  to  direct  the  Student  Personnel 
Bureau.  This  transfer  was  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  Dean  Hamilton,  Dean 
Giesecke,  and  Mr.  Galbraith.  After  interviews  with  these  persons,  he  made 
arrangements  to  assume  his  new  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Librarian.  Mr.  de  Lafayette  Reid  was  released  from  the  Navy  in  the  fall 
of  19^  He  was  employed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  during  the 
following  year.  When  the  need  for  a  librarian  at  Galesburg  became  known,  the 
Director  of  the  Library  offered  him  the  position  on  October  9  and  asked  him  to 
give  his  decision  the  following  day.  Prior  to  this  time  Mr.  Reid  had  been 
concerned  with  the  ordering  of  books  for  the  Galesburg  Division  Library,  which 
meant  that  he  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  situation.  On  September  25 
the  University  Library  had  been  instructed  to  go  ahead  with  its  orders  for 
Galesburg,  and  an  immediate  order  for  $8000  worth  of  books  was  placed.  Mr. 
Reid  arrived  at  Galesburg  to  take  up  his  duties  on  October  14,  19^6. 

Manager  of  Public  Information.  While  on  a  trip  to  Urbana-Champaign  in 
October,  19^6,  Mr.  R.  V.  Nystrom  called  on  Mr.  Josef  F.  Wright,  Director  of 
Public  Information,  to  renew  an  acquaintance  begun  in  19^1  when  Mr.  Nystrom, 
as  editor  of  the  Daily  Illlni ,  and  Mr.  Wright  had  often  attended  meetings  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees  together.  Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  ever 
since  the  Galesburg  Division's  existence  had  become  a  certainty  he  had  been 
looking  for  some  one  with  journalistic  experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
University  operations  and  traditions.  Mr.  Nystrom  expressed  interest  and 
Mr.  Wright  offered  him  the  position  shortly  thereafter.  Mr.  Nystrom  took  up 
his  duties  on  October  15,  19^6. 

Personnel  Officer.  Early  in  September,  19*^>  the  Director  of  Nonacademic 
Personnel  on  the  Urbana  campus  came  to  Galesburg  with  other  University  officials. 
During  this  visit  he  met  Miss  Florence  0.  Johnson,  who  was  the  Civilian  Personne] 
Officer  and  the  Civilian  Payroll  Certifying  Officer  at  the  Mayo  General  Hospital. 
The  Director  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  proposed  that  Miss  Johnson  take  over  the 
position  of  Personnel  Officer  for  the  University  if  the  Galesburg  Division  were 
established,  and  asked  her  in  the  interim  to  hand  out  employment  application 
forms  to  the  employees  of  the  hospital.  Soon  after  this  visit  the  Director 
informed  Miss  Johnson  that  apparently  the  University  would  not  secure  the  hos- 
pital property,  but  at  almost  the  same  time  she  received  a  telephone  call 
informing  her  that  the  University  was  going  to  get  the  property  after  all  and 
that  she  should  consider  herself  hired.  During  the  transition  period  Miss 
Johnson  had  joint  responsibilities  to  the  Army  and  to  the  University,  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  one  and  to  initiate  the  business  of  the  other.  On 
October  1,  19^6,  she  became  responsible  solely  to  the  University. 

Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor.  In  the  spring  of  19^6 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Wayman,  while  a  student  on  the  Urbana  campus,  was  engaged  as  a 
counselor  by  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans.  That  fall, 
just  after  completing  registration  for  his  final  undergraduate  semester,  he 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Harold  W.  Hannah,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
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Services,  to  accept  the  position  of  Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and 
Counselor  at  Galesburg.  Mr.  Wayman  accepted  the  position  and  arrived  in 
Galesburg  on  or  about  October  1,  19^6.  In  September,  19^7,  he  resigned  to 
enter  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Graffouliere,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  maintained  an  office  at  the  Galesburg  Division  as  a  Service  Officer 
for  the  Illinois  Veterans  Commission. 

When  these  persons  arrived  at  Galesburg  to  take  up  their  respective 
duties,  there  were,  of  course,  no  precedents;  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  said, 
"There  was  nothing.1"  Various  items  of  equipment  such  as  office  furniture, 
typewriters,  files,  etc.,  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  searching  through  the 
maze  of  buildings  until  the  desired  objects  were  located;  then  it  was  a  matter 
of  each  individual's  getting  these  pieces  of  equipment  as  best  he  might.  The 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  was  enormous,  but  somehow  it  was  done.  Everyone  at 
one  time  or  another  found  himself  doing  a  variety  of  tasks  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  official  position.  But  that  was  the  only  way  the  job  of 
"starting  a  University  in  thirty  days"  could  be  accomplished. 


ACADEMIC  ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  the  academic  program  will  be  explained  in  a  later 
part  of  this  History.  Here,  the  duties  of  the  respective  division  chairmen 
will  be  anticipated  briefly. 

The  function  of  the  division  chairmen  was  comparable  to  that  of  department 
heads,  but  instead  of  being  responsible  for  only  one  subject  matter  area  they 
were  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  number  of  more-or-less  related  areas. 
For  example,  the  division  of  Natural  Sciences  included  the  fields  of  chemistry, 
botany,  entomology,  geology,  physiology,  and  zoology.  More  specifically,  the 
duties  of  the  chairmen  involved  the  recommendation  of  candidates  for  positions 
to  the  Dean,  the  preparation  of  division  budgets  and  class  schedules,  the 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  a  fractional  teaching  load. 

At  the  time  the  Galesburg  Division  opened  only  two  division  chairmen  had 
been  appointed,  in  Mathematics  and  Physical  Education.  The  remaining  chairmen 
arrived  on  the  scene  at  various  times  during  the  first  year.  Their  absence 
considerably  complicated  the  operation  of  the  Galesburg  Division  in  its  initial 
stages.  The  duties  of  the  division  chairmen  were  then  carried  out  by  the  Deans 
who,  wherever  possible,  delegated  responsibility  for  given  subject  matter  areas 
to  staff  members  who  seemed  to  be  best  qualified.  For  example,  Mr.  Joseph 
Botts  was  given  responsibility  for  the  work  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Mark  Anderson 
for  the  work  in  the  biological  sciences,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson  for  the  work  in 
engineering  drawing  and  physics. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  administrative  officers  discussed 
above,  almost  none  of  the  teaching  faculty  were  familiar  with  University 
procedures  and  courses.  To  help  get  the  instructional  work  started,  assistance 
of  the  University  faculty  in  Urbana  was  enlisted.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  Galesburg  Division's  existence  various  persons  from  Urbana  came  to 
Galesburg  to  consult  with  the  local  faculty,  to  visit  classes,  and  to  assist 
with  the  determination  of  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to  conduct  the  courses 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  of  the  Urbana  campus. 
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Personalities 

Here  is  to  be  recounted  how  the  division  chairmen  became  affiliated 
with  the  Galesburg  Division.  In  addition  to  the  local  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  information,  there  seems  to  be  also  some  historical  significance. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  persons  involved  held  their  positions  to  the 
closing  of  the  Division. 

Physical  Education.  The  first  division  chairman  to  arrive  was  Mr.  Floyd 
T.  Sievert,  who  had  been  only  recently  released  from  active  duty  with  the 
Navy.  His  availability  was  known  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  on  the  Urbana  campus,  who  interviewed  and  recommended  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  University  administration.  Mr.  Siewert  reported  for  duty  at 
Galesburg  on  October  1,  1946,  and  immediately  began  making  provision  for  the 
required  work  in  Physical  Education  as  well  as  for  recreational  activities. 
He  remained  with  the  Galesburg  Division  through  the  first  semester  of  the 
year  1948-49,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Burris  F.  Huaman,  who  had  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
division  of  Physical  Education  in  the  fall  of  1948,  as  Acting  Chairman. 

Mathematics.  The  second  division  chairman  to  arrive  at  Galesburg  was 
Dr.  D.  W.  Snader,  who  began  his  duties  on  October  2,  1946.  Dr.  Snader's 
previous  work  was  known  to  the  University  administration  in  Urbana,  and  it 
was  they  who  initiated  and  completed  his  selection  and  appointment.  Dr. 
Snader  arrived  a  few  hours  after  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  E.  Hamilton,  whom  Dr. 
Snader  assisted  in  various  ways  while  seeking  his  own  mathematics  faculty. 
Dr.  Snader  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  chairmanship  in  the  spring  of  1948. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Willis  L.  Pickard,  who  had  joined  the  faculty  in 
November,  1947,  as  Acting  Chairman. 

Social  Sciences.  Dr.  William  Habberton,  who  had  had  considerable  prior 
service  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  became  chairman  of  the  division  of 
Social  Sciences.  Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life  he  had  resumed  his  former 
position  in  Urbana.  Late  in  the  first  semester  1946-47,  Dr.  Habberton  was 
approached  by  the  Office  of  the  Provost  relative  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
division  of  Social  Sciences  at  Galesburg.  Dr.  Habberton  made  a  trip  to 
Galesburg  to  look  the  situation  over  and  to  confer  with  the  Deans.   Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  given  his  appointment  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gales- 
burg Division  early  in  February,  1947. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Shideler  learned 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  division  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and 
approached  Dean  Hamilton  directly.  Following  a  visit  to  the  Galesburg 
campus  Dr.  Shideler  met  with  several  officials  in  Urbana,  after  which  he 
was  offered  the  position  by  the  Provost.  Some  ten  years  earlier  his 
academic  career  had  been  interrupted  when  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Federal  government.  His  availability  early  in  1947  resulted  from 
his  decision  to  leave  government  service  and  to  re-enter  the  academic  world. 
He  took  up  his  duties  at  the  Galesburg  Division  on  February  1,  1947. 

Humanities.  Dr.  James  M.  McCrimmon  conducted  negotiations  leading  to 
his  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  with  the  Galesburg  administration.  On 
or  about  February  27,  1947,  he  visited  the.  Galesburg  campus,  coming  by  way 
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of  Urbana,  vhere  he  met  the  Provost  and  other  officials.  Upon  being  offered 
the  position  by  Dean  Hamilton,  he  accepted  verbally.  He  returned  to  Gales- 
burg  to  take  up  his  duties  on  March  3,  19^7. 

Natural  Sciences.  The  pattern  of  selection  vhich  evolved  in  the  case  of 
the  last  two  previously  mentioned  division  chairmen  likewise  held  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Wendell  A.  Lindbeck,  who  had  interrupted  a  teaching  career  to  enter 
industry  during  the  war  years.  He  came  to  the  Galesburg  campus  for  an  inter- 
view on  May  21,  19**7>  and  was  offered  the  position.  His  appointment  was  made 
effective  July  1,  19^7,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Galesburg  Division  to  commence 
his  duties.  The  fact  that  this  position  was  not  filled  until  almost  a  year 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Galesburg  Division  reflects  the  scarcity  of  well 
qualified  persons  in  the  field  of  the  Natural  Sciences  following  the  war. 

Engineering  Sciences.  The  greatest  staffing  problem  encountered  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Galesburg  Division  lay  in  this 
area.  The  war  years  had  witnessed  a  tremendous  demand  for  technically 
trained  people,  both  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  by  industry,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  well  qualified  engineers  and  physicists 
were  simply  not  available.  It  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  August,  19^7 , 
that  Mr.  Fred  W.  Trezise  made  application  to  Dean  Hamilton  for  this  position. 
All  further  negotiations  were  conducted  by  telephone,  including  Mr.  Trezise^ 
acceptance.  Mr.  Trezise  commenced  his  duties  at  the  Galesburg  Division  in 
September,  19^7. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Trezise,  the  last  major  position  at  the 
Galesburg  Division  was  filled  and  the  faculty  needed  for  the  large  enroll- 
ment anticipated  for  the  fall  of  19^7  was  complete.  With  the  major  tasks 
of  the  first  organizational  year  thus  carried  to  completion,  Dean  Hamilton 
left  for  a  vacation  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Shortly  thereafter  he  made  the 
trip  to  Central  and  South  America  which  had  been  cancelled  so  abruptly  the 
preceding  fall. 


Teaching  Faculty 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  needs  for  staff  were  originally  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research.  During  the 
summer  of  19^6  he  had  made  studies  of  enrollment  and  staff  needs  at  the 
Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  where  an  enrollment  of  some  4000  students 
was  anticipated.  When  the  decision  was  made  to  open  the  Galesburg  Division, 
an  enrollment  of  2000  was  anticipated.  By  way  of  estimating  the  staff  needs 
for  Galesburg,  the  previously  determined  needs  for  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  were  halved.  Actually,  the  net  enrollment  at  the  Galesburg  Division 
in  the  first  semester  19^6-^7  was  only  k-32   students.  Because  of  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  recruitment  of  staff,  the  number  which  had  been  engaged 
by  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  19^6-^7  was  commensurate  with  that 
enrollment.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  estimating  done  at  the  outset 
was  little  more  than  inspired  guess  work.  Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Research  continued  to  furnish  estimates  of  staff  needs  and 
enrollments  throughout  the  first  semester  19^7-^8.  From  "that  time  on,  after 
a  complete  staff  had  been  assembled  and  after  the  new  institution  had  become 
somewhat  stabilized,  officials  at  the  Galesburg  Division  were  able  to  make 
their  own  estimates. 
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The  chief  medium  for  locating  faculty  in  September  and  October,  19^6, 
was  various  teacher  placement  agencies.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only- 
practicable  means  of  communication  was  the  telephone,  which  Dean  Hamilton 
generously  used  to  implement  his  slogan,  "A  teacher  a  day  keeps  trouble 
away."  This  speedy  recruitment  of  teachers  was  maintained  until  the  needs 
for  the  first  semester  were  met.  It  should  be  noted  that  by  this  time 
nearly  all  schools  and  colleges  were  in  operation,  and  because  most  good 
teachers  were  already  under  contract  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  secure 
release  before  they  could  accept  other  appointments.  Recognition  should  be 
given  to  the  splendid  cooperation  shown  by  school  and  college  executives 
who,  recognizing  the  emergency  with  which  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
confronted,  were  generous  in  releasing  members  of  their  own  staffs  to  the 
Galesburg  Division. 

The  first  faculty  meeting  at  the  Galesburg  Division  was  held  on 
October  IT.  It  was  attended  by  the  previously  mentioned  colleagues  from 
Urbana  who  assisted  with  the  initial  registration.  That  first  registration 
extended  from  October  15  through  October  18,  and  classes  began  at  8:00 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  21. 

When  the  first  semester  was  well  under  way  it  was  realized  that  the 
enrollment  for  the  second  semester  would  probably  be  double  that  of  the 
first.  This  meant  that  the  faculty  would  have  to  be  materially  increased. 
Thus  it  again  became  necessary  to  search  out  qualified  candidates,  although 
now  the  problem  was  less  acute  since  the  next  semester  was  not  to  begin  until 
early  March,  19^7.  When  this  new  increment  had  been  obtained,  it  again  became 
evident  that  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  19^7  would  approach  the  maximum  capac- 
ity of  the  Galesburg  Division.  Again  the  faculty  had  to  be  enlarged.  The 
task  of  building  such  a  faculty  was  substantially  completed  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer  of  19^7,  as  was  pointed  out  above.  The  actual  enrollment  figures 
for  the  first  three  semesters  were  ij-32,  1076,  and  1702. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  various  administrators 
and  department  heads  on  the  Urbana  campus  were  invited  during  that  first 
year  to  make  nominations  for  vacancies  at  Galesburg.  In  general  this  approach 
was  quite  unproductive,  since  most  University  officials  themselves  were  almost 
equally  desperate  in  their  search,  for  additional  staff  members. 

There  were  two  instructional  areas  where  the  market  was  especially 
tight  -  the  sciences  and  engineering.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  persons 
in  these  areas  were  in  great  demand  during  the  war,  and  many  of  them  had  left 
teaching  positions  to  apply  their  knowledge  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
industry.  Major  positions  in  these  areas  were  not  filled  until  almost  a 
year  after  the  opening  of  the  Galesburg  Division.  In  time,  however,  a  number 
of  well  qualified  individuals  in  these  fields  were  found,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  these  problems  were  largely  solved. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  faculty  housing.  It  is  well  known  that 
lack  of  housing  was  one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to  recruitment  of  staff  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  went  into  the  real  estate  business.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  GaleBburg  Division  was  able  to  recruit  a  staff  was  the  availability  of 
attractive  housing  at  reasonable  rentals.  This  refers  to  the  apartments  in 
Illini  Heights,  elsewhere  described. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  teaching  faculty  and  holding  academic 
appointments  at  the  Galesburg  Division  was  169.  Of  this  number  55  were 
veterans  of  World  War  II.   It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  previous  affil- 
iation of  those  who  joined  the  faculty  at  Galesburg.  Thirty-nine  came  to 
Galesburg  from  other  colleges  and  collegiate  institutions;  13  came  directly 
from  various  graduate  schools ;  2k   had  prior  connection  with  industry;  62 
came  from  high  schools.  The  names  and  the  duration  of  service  of  these 
instructors  are  included  in  this  volume  in  an  appendix. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
J.  M.  McCrimmon,  Editor 


When  the  organization  of  the  Galesburg  Division  was  being  planned  it 
seemed  logical  to  follow  the  pattern  already  established  for  the  Division 
at  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago  and  to  use  the  division  rather  than  the  department 
as  the  unit  of  academic  administration.  For  a  campus  with  a  capacity  of 
2000  students,  a  divisional  organization  had  several  obvious  advantages. 
It  simplified  the  organizational  pattern  by  confining  the  administration 
of  courses  to  seven  coordinate  units  instead  of  the  twenty  or  more  that 
would  have  been  required  by  departments.  It  waa  more  flexible  and  eco- 
nomical, since  it  permitted  a  joint  use  of  staff  and  equipment,  especially 
expensive  and  hard-to-get  laboratory  equipment,  by  courses  which  would 
have  been  conventionally  classified  in  separate  departments.  And  it  avoided 
the  organizational  untidiness  of  having  a  number  of  separate  authorities 
which,  in  some  instances,  would  have  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  staff 
members. 

The  seven  academic  divisions  and  the  work  over  which  they  had  authority 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  (Accounting,  Economics) 

2.  Engineering  Sciences  (Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering,  General 

Engineering  Drawing,  Physics,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics) 

3.  Humanities  (English  and  American  Literature,  French,  German,  Philosophy, 

Rhetoric,  Spanish,  and  Speech) 

1+*  Mathematics 

5.  Natural  Sciences  (Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Entomology,  Geology, 

Physiology,  and  Zoology) 

6.  Physical  Education 

7.  Social  Sciences  (Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 

Sociology) 

The  history  of  the  academic  program  is  essentially  the  history  of  these 
seven  academic  divisions.  In  the  account  that  follows  each  chairman  has 
reported  the  work  of  his  division,  and  to  these  seven  sections  have  been 
added  a  summary  of  the  courses  in  health  education  and  of  the  work  of  the 
audio-visual  committee,  both  of  which  were  obviously  related  to  the  total 
academic  program. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Ernest  H.  Shideler 

Courses  and  Enrollment 

Economics  and  Accountancy  vere  the  two  principal  sections  of  the 
division  as  organized  at  Galesburg.  The  curriculum  provided  for  the  lover 
undergraduate  classes  only,  i.e.,  freshman  and  sophomore.  As  the  courses 
here  vere  to  be  accredited  for  the  first  tvo  years  of  vork  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  on  the  Urbana  campus,  ve  followed 
the  Urbana  curriculum  as  closely  as  practicable.  The  first  tvo  years1  vork 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  vere  prerequisite  for  all  fields  of  concentration 
on  the  upper  class  level;  therefore,  registration  for  Commerce  students  vas 
fairly  uniform.  Hovever,  as  veterans  constituted  more  than  half  of  our 
enrollees,  and  as  they  brought  vith  them  at  least  ten  hours  of  college  credit 
(hygiene,  military,  science,  etc.),  opportunity  vas  provided  for  some  elec- 
tives.  Table  I  shovs  the  enrollment  by  courses  and  semesters  during  the 
division's  history. 

Staff  and  Students 

During  the  first  or  opening  semester  it  vas  not  necessary  to  offer 
certain  courses  as  ve  had  very  fev  sophomores,  i.e.,  students  having  the 
prerequisites.  Table  I  shovs  the  number  of  enrollees  for  each  semester. 
For  the  first  semester  there  vere  only  tvo  instructors  and  the  total  number 
of  Commerce  students  vas  109.  The  second  semester,  the  enrollment  in  the 
division  increased  and  five  members  vere  added  to  the  staff --a  division 
chairman,  one  full-time  instructor  and  three  part-time  instructors. 

The  total  Commerce  students  registered  at  Galesburg- -in  the  fall  of 
19^7  (the  peak  of  student  registration  at  Galesburg)  vas  394;  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  Commerce  classes  (including  non -Commerce  students  taking  courses 
in  the  Commerce  division)  vas  90k .  With  this  increase  in  enrollment  in  the 
third  semester  and  vith  the  resignation  of  tvo  part-time  instructors,  three 
full-time  instructors  vere  added  to  the  staff,  and  still  another  full-time 
man  vas  added  the  fourth  semester.2  For  the  fall  semester,  19*+8,  a  full- 
time  position  took  the  place  of  the  one  remaining  part-time  position  in 
Accountancy,  and  a  full-time  position  in  Economics  vas  dropped.  This  made 
a  total  staff  of  eight  (full-time)  plus  a  division  office  secretary. 3 


1.  They  vere  respectively:  E.  H.  Shideler,  C.  P.  Casady,  C.  H.  Jackman, 
Gladys  Br ever,  and  Mary  K.  Herrmann. 

2.  The  nev  instructors  vere  in  order  of  employment:  J.  E.  Elbert,  A.  D. 
Dailey,  A.  J.  Horn,  Jr.,  and  R.  Gibson. 

3.  For  the  permanent  record,  our  staff  at  the  date  of  the  Galesburg  closing 
vere:  D.  W.  Arnold,  L.  A.  Bartley,  C.  P.  Casady,  A.  D.  Dailey,  R.  Gibson, 
A.  J.  Horn,  Jr.,  Isabelle  Purnell,  E.  H.  Shideler,  Chairman.  Mary  Lou 
Johnson  vas  division  office  secretary. 
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Table  I 
Distribution  of  Students  in  Commerce  Courses 
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1947 

r  48 

1948 
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1947 
Summer-1 

1948 
Summer 

Total 

Accy.  101 

88 

179 

194 

92 

95 

k9 

Ik 

5 

716 

Accy.  102 

21 

39 

48 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

124 

Accy.  105 

3 

78 

114 

116 
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54 

33 

9 

452 

Accy.  106 

0 

7 

83 

kk 

59 

28 

Ik 

16 

251 

Accy.  108 

0 

0 

10 

56 

30 

1+2 

0 

7 

145 

Econ.  222 

118 

186 

179 

53 

0 

0 

12 

0 

548 

Econ.  100 

90 

64 

91 

Ok 

58 

0 

8 

395 

Econ.  1  (5  hrs.) 

3  11 

33 

20 

64 

Econ.  102 

ike 

69 

58 

3k 

10 

319 

Econ.  103 

108 

5^ 

60 

6 

228 

Econ.  108 

9 

20 

62 

89 

132 

57 

19 

17 

405 

Econ.  170 

0 

13 

33 

71 

kk 

57 

6 

2 

226 

Total 

250 

645 

935 

789 

617 

439 

118 

80 

3873 

1.  For  the  short  (eight  weeks)  summer  sessions  in  1947  and  1948  respectively, 
only  four  instructors  were  retained  to  offer  the  necessary  courses.  The 
enrollment  for  these  sessions,  it  will  be  noted,  was  very  low,  so  low 
that  maintenance  of  the  summer  session  was  a  top  administrative  decision 
involving  over-all  considerations.  Certain  courses  had  to  be  offered  to 
make  possible  full  work  for  the  few  students  attending.  It  will  be  noted 
that  classes  were  so  small  as  to  approximate  the  tutorial  process  in 
handling  some  subjects. 

2.  Economics  22  (Economic  History  of  the  U.S.)  was  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  i.e.  fourth  semester.  This  was  in  line  with  changes 
made  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Economics  course  for  Commerce  students  was  a  5-hour 
course  during  the  first  year  and  titled  Economics  1.  After  that,  the 
course  was  a  6-hour  course,  3  hours  each  semester  and  titled  Economics 
102  and  103. 


A  minimum  of  a  Master's  degree  and  previous  teaching  experience  had  been 
our  division  standard  in  building  our  instructional  staff.  Even  though  quali- 
fied instructors  were  very  difficult  to  find  at  that  particular  time,  we 
managed  to  maintain  this  standard.  All  had  at  least  the  Master's  degree  and 
two  had  the  Doctor's  degree.  All  except  one  part-time  instructor  (one 
semester)  had  previous  teaching  experience.  There  was  little  turnover  of  the 
teaching  staff  other  than  the  part-time  instructors  who  were  replaced  by  full- 
time  teachers.  Although  our  staff  was  not  large,  we  held  occasional  staff 
meetings  covering  the  usual  subjects,  such  as  grades  and  the  grading  system, 
teaching  technique,  quality  of  classroom  instruction,  tests  and  examinations, 
textbooks,  aids,  etc. 

We  set  up  a  Statistics  Laboratory  in  one  of  the  larger  rooms,  which  we 
had  properly  wired  for  use  of  electric  calculating  machines --Mar chants, 
Monroes  and  Fridens.  When  not  scheduled  for  class  use,  this  laboratory  was 
made  available  to  Statistics  students  under  the  supervision  of  two  mature 
students.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  Commerce  staff  had  acquired  in 
the  University  Library  a  considerable  collection  of  works  on  Economics  and 
Accountancy.  During  this  period  the  staff  ordered  approximately  375  library 
books  and  all  the  principal  magazines  and  journals  in  these  fields. 

During  the  six  semesters  of  our  existence,  Commerce  students  composed  21 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  There  were  only  a  few  girls.  For  example, 
in  the  first  semester  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  was  102  to  7.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  many  of  these  students  were  veterans;  in  fact  the  first  year 
more  than  75  per  cent  were  veterans.  The  average  age  was  higher  than  that  of 
pre-war  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Also,  about  10  per  cent  of  these  veteran 
students  were  married.  The  majority  of  these  Commerce  students  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  preparation  for  a  vocation,  as  well  as  a  college  education.  An 
indication  of  these  vocational  preferences  might  be  obtained  from  a  list  of 
fields  of  concentration  selected  by  sophomores  transferring  to  Urbana  for  the 
junior  year.  The  data  on  this  point  for  the  62  students  transferring  at  the 
end  of  the  final  semester  are  as  follows:  Marketing  21,  Accountancy  18, 
Management  10,  Industrial  Administration  k,   Banking  and  Finance  3>  Personnel 
Management  2,  Economics  1,  Commerce  and  Law  1,  Teaching  of  Commerce  1,  Secre- 
tarial Training  1. 

The  size  of  Commerce  classes  at  Galesburg  during  the  regular  semester 
sessions  varied  from  ten  to  lj-5  students,  but  the  typical  class  was  between 
20  and  30  students.  This  class  size  made  possible  an  unusual  degree  of 
individualized  instruction.  For  the  most  part,  instructors  and  students 
ate,  roomed,  worked,  and  lived  together  here  on  the  campus --essentially 
"under  the  same  roof."  In  this  division  at  least,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  student's  lecturer,  discussion  leader,  and  lab  (Statistics) 
instructor  were  all  one  person.  All  this  made  for  personal  acquaintance 
and  close  teacher -student  relationships  not  typical  of  large  universities. 
And  this  individual  attention  was  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  student 
advisory  system  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.1  Under  such  conditions, 

T.     We  in  the  Commerce  division  were  active  from  the  beginning  in  supporting 
and  promoting  the  idea  of  a  student  advisory  system  (discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  volume).  From  the  departmental  viewpoint,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  system  of  faculty  advisers  was  organized  and  supervised  directly  by 
the  Dean's  Office  rather  than  operating  primarily  through  the  departments 
or  divisions.  This  had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
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unscheduled  individual  conferences  often  took  place  in  the  cafeteria,  in  the 
halls,  and  elsewhere  over  the  campus.  In  some  respects,  we  had  the  advantages 
of  the  small  college  as  well  as  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  large  institution. 

The  Spirit  of  Exploration 

Previous  to  the  institution-wide  movement  for  visual  aids  in  the  regular 
academic  courses,  the  Commerce  division  had  made  a  start  in  this  direction. 
Film  catalogs  were  secured.  A  Commerce  staff  member  later  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Galesburg  visual  aids  committee  and  he  assumed  leadership  within 
the  Commerce  division  as  to  visual  aids.  The  division  purchased  an  overhead 
projector  and  a  handchest  of  standard  outfit  lantern  slide  materials.  This 
equipment  was  available  to  instructors  desiring  to  make  and  use  special  slides 
for  their  courses,  primarily  Economics.  For  Accountancy  courses,  we  purchased 
several  large  plastic -plated  graph  charts  (journal,  ledger,  working  sheet  and 
graph  forms).  We  found  these  saved  time  and  made  illustrations  clearer  in 
classroom  activities.  The  greater  use  of  color  was  helpful.  Movie -sound 
equipment  was  available  from  the  physical  plant  office  whenever  an  instructor 
desired  such  equipment  and  services.  Black  window  shades  were  secured  for 
several  of  our  classrooms,  so  that  with  previously  available  facilities  it 
was  possible  to  use  sound-movies  whenever  desired.  Our  original  intention  to 
purchase  a  number  of  films  had  to  be  modified  due  to  the  scarcity  of  desirable 
films  and  the  early  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division.  We  relied  mostly  on 
rentals . * 

Although  all  Economics  courses  included  some  use  of  the  sound  films, 
perhaps  the  Economics  100  (introduction  to  Business)  course  made  the  greatest 
use  of  them.  During  the  final  semester  instructors  Casady  and  Horn  used  twenty- 
one  different  sound  films.  These  included  such  films  as  "What  iB  Business," 
"Distributing  America's  Goods,"  "Transportation  in  the  U.S.,"  "Banks  and 
Credits,"  and  "Bookkeeping  and  Accounting."  We  made  some  headway  in  integrating 
films  into  the  courses  and  into  the  thinking  of  the  students.  Pre -arrangements 
by  the  instructor,  and  verbal  and  written  discussion  after  running  the  film, 
resulted  in  considerable  student  stimulation.  It  was  not  "just  entertainment." 
Students  were  given  some  guidance  on  what  to  look  for.  They  were  expected  not 
only  to  detect  any  bias  or  propaganda,  but  also  to  detect  omissions,  inadequacy 
of  data  and  correctness  of  conclusions  or  assumptions.  They  also  suggested 
improvements  in  content  and  method. 

Although  we  never  did  get  fully  organized  and  really  settled  during  the 
short  six  semesters  of  the  Galesburg  Division's  life,  we  did  some  exploring 
of  textbooks  in  Principles  of  Economics.  During  the  six  semester  period,  we 


When  a  visual  aids  center  was  established,  we  cooperated.  Also,  we 
allotted  some  departmental  funds  for  some  center  equipment  and  personnel 
assistance.  In  turn,  we  were  provided  with  information  as  to  availability 
of  sound  films  and  also  with  pre-views  of  several  such  films. 
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have  used  at  Galesburg  five  different  texts: 

Gemmill  and  Blodgett,  Economics:  Principles  and  Problems 

Blodgett,  Principles  of  Economics 

Froman,  Principles  of  Economics 

Burns,  Neal  and  Watson,  Modern "Economics 

Samuelson,  Economics:  An  Introductory  Analysis 

We  preferred  the  latter  two.  However,  we  predicted  more  seasoned  texts  would 
appear  in  the  near  future  when  the  aggregate  and  price  analysis  approaches 
had  become  more  fully  integrated  and  other  changes  had  been  made  in  line  with 
the  new  outlook  and  developments. 

As  to  methods  of  teaching,  one  instructor  (A.  D.  Dailey)  stated  that  he 
used  different  methods  in  handling  the  Principles  of  Economics  course  each 
of  the  four  times  he  gave  it.  One  instructor  (A.  J.  Horn,  Jr.)  spent  some 
time  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  relationship  between  students'  success  or 
failure  in  Accountancy  courses  and  their  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Although 
the  study,  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Division,  was  incomplete  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  existed  a  significant  correlation.  Still  another 
effort  begun  but  not  completed  had  to  do  with  making  use  of  the  standard 
Orientation  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants. 
One  of  our  staff  in  Accountancy  (L.  A.  Bartley)  took  the  initiative  in  making 
use  of  these  tests  during  the  final  year.  The  results  of  these  Orientation 
Tests  showed  that,  in  comparison  with  other  institutions  giving  the  same  tests 
for  the  same  period,  Galesburg  Accountancy  students  ranked  in  22nd  place  out 
of  53  institutions.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Commerce  division  staff  that 
these  Orientation  Tests  be  required  in  the  future  of  all  Commerce  students 
enrolling  for  the  first  time.  We  also  used  the  standard  Achievement  Test, 
Level  I,  for  our  Sophomore  Accountancy  students. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Business  course,  the  instructors  used  the  standard 
objective  tests  provided  by  the  publishers  of  one  of  our  textbooks.  A  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  these  tests  with  reports  on  grades  in  other  institu- 
tions showed  that  in  each  instance  our  tests  results  averaged  higher  than  the 
average  results  of  the  same  tests  given  in  other  institutions,  ac  reported  by 
the  publishers.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  instructors  (c.  P.  Caaady)  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  considerable  use  of  visual  aids,  particularly 
sound  films,  accounted  largely  for  this  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the 
students. 

The  discussion-lecture  method  rather  than  the  formal  lecture  method 
completely  dominated  classroom  work  in  the  Commerce  division.  This  was  a 
natural  result  of  small  classes  and  the  intimacy  between  students  and  teachers 
on  this  particular  campus.  Our  observations  on  desirable  class  size  corrob- 
orated observations  elsewhere,  namely,  that  both  quite  large  classes  and  very 
small  classes  in  Economics  and  Accountancy  were  wasteful  in  terms  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Very  small  classes  lacked  the  quality  of  variety  and  sufficiency 
of  student  inter -stimulation.  The  very  large  classes  acquired  characteristics 
similar  to  those  of  large-scale  factory  production. 

Two  instructors  (A.  D.  Dailey  and  E.  H.  Shideler)  in  Principles  of 
Economics  tried  a  different  method  for  the  final  examination  in  the  last 
semester.  The  final  examination  questions  were  prepared  and  handed  to  the 
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members  of  the  classes  the  week  before  the  examination  was  scheduled.  All 
questions  were  of  the  discussion-analytical  type  as  contrasted  to  the 
"objective"  type.  The  students  (sophomores)  came  to  the  examination  room 
empty-handed  and  were  given  a  new  or  clean  copy  of  the  same  examination 
questions.  We  had  no  way  of  objectively  comparing  results  of  this  method 
and  the  usual  methods.  In  general  the  students  entered  into  the  experience 
with  enthusiasm  but  also  with  some  misgivings  due  presumably  to  the  newness 
of  the  method.  Spontaneous  student  comments  following  the  examination  were 
not  unfavorable.  Some  of  the  better  students  seemed  definitely  favorable-- 
it  made  them  "think  more."  A  rough  comparison  of  final  examination  grades 
with  classes  in  the  same  subject  the  previous  semester  (usual  examination 
method)  indicated  that  examination  grades  were  definitely  higher  when  the 
questions  were  handed  to  students  a  week  in  advance.  It  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  state  that  these  examination  questions  were  longer  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  usual  set  of  questions,  particularly  in  terms  of 
(1)  interpretation,  (2)  comprehension,  (3)  ability  to  analyze  situations 
and  apply  principles. 

For  the  same  semester  another  Economics  instructor  (Roland  Gibson)  used 
a  still  different  method  for  his  final  examination.  The  examination  was  not 
handed  to  the  classes  until  the  examination  period,  but  the  "questions"  con- 
sisted primarily  of  a  set  of  various  economic  data  and  current  statistics. 
The  task  was  primarily  one  of  interpretation,  analysis,  and  application  of 
these  data  to  the  current  economic  situations.  This  and  the  above-mentioned 
variation  in  examination  methods,  although  by  no  means  entirely  new  and 
original  methods,  illustrate  the  spirit  of  exploration  that  prevailed  in  our 
work  in  the  Commerce  division.  As  one  of  our  instructors  commented  on 
leaving  Galesburg,  there  was  more  than  usual  flexibility  of  opinion  and  rela- 
tive freedom  of  teaching,  a  willingness  to  change --not  a  stereotyped  educa- 
tional routine. 


Extra -Curricular  Activities 

We  encouraged  our  Commerce  students  to  organize,  and  the  Commerce  Council 
was  quite  active.  Out-of-town  field  trips  and  conferences  on  special  fields 
such  as  Marketing  and  Accountancy  were  arranged.  The  use  of  several  local 
business  men,  experienced  in  the  respective  fields,  as  discussion  leaders  in 
each  of  these  conferences  proved  highly  interesting  and  profitable  to  Commerce 
students.  Equally  important  were  the  contacts  established  with  Commerce 
students  and  organizations  on  the  Urbana  campus.  This  was  done  by  having 
representatives  of  Urbana  student  Commerce  organizations  hold  at  Galesburg 
two  sessions--one  a  dinner  conference --with  Commerce  students.  It  will  be 
understood  how  valuable  these  meetings  were  when  it  is  recalled  that  each 
semester  we  "graduated"  some  of  our  students  to  the  Urbana  campus  for  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  These  contacts  served  as  initial  steps  to  adjustment 
and  work  on  the  new  campus.  Officers  and  a  board  of  directors  of  the  Gales- 
burg Commerce  Council  received  excellent  experience  in  initiating  and  carrying 
on  these  several  activities. 

Our  division  cooperated  with  the  University  Convocation  Committee  in 
arranging  special  convocation  programs.  Among  these  were  (l)  Dean  Howard  R. 
Bowen,  subject:  "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Business";  (2)  Dr.  Ralph  Blodgett, 
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subject:  "Capitalism  versus  Socialism";  and  (3)  Dr.  Roland  Gibson,  "British 
Socialism,  Success  or  Failure?"  We  sponsored  Dr.  William  A.  Neiswanger  in 
a  dual  contact  when  he  spoke  to  our  Commerce  students  and  also  addressed  the 
Galesburg  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  on  the 
subject:  "Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Marshall  Plan." 

We  also  arranged  for  certain  community  services  for  the  Galesburg  area. 
A  joint  meeting  of  all  five  men's  civic  clubs  (Rotary,  Exchange,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  and  Cosmopolitan)  was  organized  for  a  conference  on  the  Business  Out- 
look, with  Dean  Howard  R.  Bowen  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  Urbana,  as  our  special  speaker.  Key  persons  and  press 
representatives  of  the  Galesburg  area  attended. 

We  took  the  initiative,  in  cooperation  with  Galesburg  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  the  Extension  Division,  and  the  Business  Management  Service 
at  Urbana,  in  starting  here  at  the  Galesburg  Division,  a  C.L.U.  (Chartered 
Life  Underwriter)  course  for  life  insurance  representatives  in  this  area. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  the  Business  Management  Service  of  the 
University  now  has  a  special  advisory  committee  for  the  Galesburg  area  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  this  service  by  the  University.  In  this 
connection,  we  arranged  for  Director  Earl  P.  Strong  to  speak  to  the  Exchange 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  on  this  phase  of  the  University  program. 
Later  a  local  committee  of  prominent  business  men  was  appointed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  president,  and  Dr.  Strong,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  had  held 
one  or  two  sessions  with  this  committee. 

We  were  also  in  contact  with  other  local  industrial  and  labor  groups. 
For  two  years  one  of  our  Commerce  staff  (D.  W.  Arnold)  directed  short  courses 
for  industrial  and  labor  union  leaders  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  Institute  of  the  University  (Urbana).  These  short  courses 
reached  key  men  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  in  the  Galesburg  area. 
University  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  people  completing  these  courses. 

Commerce  division's  contacts  with  other  sectors  of  the  Galesburg  area 
community  life  included  the  following.  Commerce  staff  members  were  active 
in  the  Red  Cross  Annual  Funds  Campaigns.  The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  division 
(E.  H.  Shideler)  served  as  general  chairman  of  the  work  for  the  University,  and 
one  of  our  Commerce  staff  (D.  W.  Arnold)  was  in  charge  of  faculty  contributions 
for  both  the  last  two  years.  The  Knox  County  Red  Cross  Chapter  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  University's  contribution  not  only  to  the  fund  campaign 
($509.75  in  I9*+8,  $518.68  in  19^9),  but  also  for  its  part  in  establishing  a 
Red  Cross  blood  center  in  Galesburg. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  division  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Community  Chest,  the  Exchange  Club,  and  the  Red  Cross.  Among 
his  speaking  dates  were  International  Relations  Section  (A.A.U.W.),  Church 
men's  groups,  Kiwanis,  Exchange  Club,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  were  speakers  or  discussion  leaders  for  the  Lions  Club, 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  church  groups,  the  International  Cultures  Club,  Gales- 
burg (area)  Life  Underwriters'  Association,  State  and  District  vocational 
educational  conferences . 
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Relations  with  Urbana 

From  the  beginning  the  Galesburg  Commerce  Division  worked  closely  with 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  at  Urbana.  Acting  Dean 
Scovill,  Assistant  Deans  Dickey  and  Robb  and  other  Urbana  staff  members  came 
to  our  campus  at  different  times  and  gave  us  assistance  in  getting  under  way 
and  carrying  on.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  two  semesters  Dean  Dickey 
came  to  Galesburg  at  registration  time  and  coached  us  on  College  of  Commerce 
requirements  and  policies,  and  in  general  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
This  was  appreciated  as  most  of  us  were  from  other  institutions  and  even  from 
other  states. 

Other  than  in  certain  instances  of  exploration  as  indicated  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  chapter,  our  policy  at  Galesburg  was  to  follow  closely  the 
Urbana  curriculum  and  methods.  Uniformity  of  courses  and  course  content  was 
important  from  the  point-of-view  of  the  students,  most  of  whom  would  transfer 
to  Urbana  and  take  advanced  courses  in  competition  with  juniors  and  seniors  who 
had  the  same  courses  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Consequently  we  offered  not  only 
the  same  courses,  but  also  the  same  textbooks  for  the  most  part.  In  certain 
instances  when  we  learned  of  mimeographed  materials  being  used  as  collateral 
we  secured  a  supply  of  these  materials  from  Urbana  for  our  classes.  In  other 
words,  although  we  were  not  slavish  in  following  Urbana,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  in  detail  materials  and  methods  which  were  regarded  as  superior. 

In  all  administrative  matters  we  carried  on  fully  with  the  Galesburg 
Dean's  Office,  but  we  communicated  with  the  Commerce  Dean's  Office  in  Urbana 
on  technical  matters  involving  curriculum  details  and  course  requirements. 
Occasional  correspondence  was  necessary  to  co-ordinate  our  work.  The  division 
chairman  made  about  two  trips  a  semester  to  confer  with  different  members  of 
the  Commerce  staff  at  Urbana.  In  one  instance  Dean  Bowen  called  together  the 
Assistant  Deans  and  Department  Heads  for  a  luncheon  conference  with  the  Gales- 
burg chairman  to  discuss  Galesburg  problems.  Over  the  several  semesters, 
other  members  of  our  Galesburg  staff  either  individually  or  in  a  group  of  two 
or  more  made  trips  to  the  main  campus  where  they  conferred  with  Urbana  staff 
members  handling  the  courses  corresponding  to  the  ones  being  offered  at  Gales- 
burg. In  another  instance,  five  of  the  Galesburg  Commerce  staff  were  the 
guests  of  certain  Urbana  Commerce  staff  members  at  the  University  Club. 

Significant  from  the  standpoint  of  co-ordination  were  the  conferences  on 
the  Galesburg  campus  during  the  second  and  third  years  bringing  together  Urbana 
professors  in  the  respective  fields  of  concentration  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  University  work  and  Commerce  students  planning  to  transfer  to  Urbana. 
We  took  advantage  of  these  trips  of  the  Urbana  staff  members  to  Galesburg  to 
let  all  Commerce  students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  men  discuss 
the  different  subjects  and  fields  of  concentration.  Accordingly,  we  called 
a  general  meeting  of  all  Commerce  students,  previous  to  the  individual  con- 
ferences with  sophomores  planning  to  transfer  to  Urbana.  Since  these  students 
were  anticipating  their  work  and  status  on  the  Urbana  campus,  these  sessions 
met  a  real  need.  Near  the  close  of  the  final  semester  Dean  Robb  and  four 
other  Urbana  representatives  of  different  fields  of  concentration  came  to 
Galesburg  and  pre -registered,  for  the  Urbana  junior  commerce  year,  sixty  some 
sophomores  who  had  applied  for  transfer  to  Urbana  and  who  had  chosen  their 
fields  of  concentration.  This  arrangement  met  the  needs  of  both  student  and 
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and  University  administration.  It  eliminated  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  student  concerning  final  registration  in  the  fall  at  Urbana,  and  it  was 
helpful  to  the  administration  and  faculty  in  that  it  distributed  the  time 
burden  of  the  registration  work  and  provided  a  preview  of  demand  for  academic 
subjects  for  the  following  semester. 

The  Commerce  division  at  Galesburg  was  brought  to  a  close  academically 
when,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Galesburg  Dean's  Office,  we 
forwarded  to  the  Dean's  Office,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, Urbana,  on  June  15,  19^9;  1^6  adviser's  individual  records  and  files  of 
Commerce  students  who  were  either  in  process  of  transferring  or  probably 
would  transfer  to  the  Urbana  campus  during  the  following  year. 


DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 
Fred  W.  Trezise 

An  initial  enrollment  of  about  100  engineers  in  G.E.D.  1  when  plans  were 
formulated  to  accommodate  25  and  the  necessity  of  presenting  the  course  using 
packing  boxes  for  drafting  tables  and  stools  borrowed  from  the  Physical  Plant 
were  typical  of  the  problems  which  the  Engineering  division  faced  at  its  out- 
set.  Horse  and  buggy  days"  might  describe  the  situation  when  eight  or  ten 
tables  were  acquired  from  the  University  stables  at  Urbana  and  worked  over  by 
the  carpenters  to  serve  in  the  Physics  Laboratory.  "Starting  from  scratch" 
proved  a  fact  when  ingenuity  scratched  the  tops  of  white  enameled  stools  to 
serve  as  protractors  in  setting  up  the  force  system  used  for  problems  in 
Mechanics . 

During  the  first  academic  year,  19h6-k7,   the  activities  of  the  Engineering 
Sciences  division  were  directed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson  as  acting  chairman.  On 
October  Ik,  19k6,   the  first  staff  meeting  of  the  Galesburg  Division  was  held. 
The  sole  representatives  of  the  Engineering  Sciences  division  at  that  meeting 
were  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Botts.  General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  the 
basic  drawing  course  in  all  engineering  curricula,  carries  four  hours  credit, 
each  class  meeting  for  eight  hours  each  week.  Mr.  Johnson  handled  four  of 
these  sections,  not  an  easy  assignment  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the 
Division.  Mr.  Botts,  in  addition  to  services  within  the  Natural  Sciences 
Division,  taught  the  physics  classes  during  this  first  semester. 

Splendid  cooperation  from  the  Engineering  Staff  at  Urbana  tremendously 
eased  the  burdens  of  indoctrination,  registration  procedures,  and  assignments. 
Dean  Jordan  and  Professor  Springer  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  in 
nursing  along  the  new  child  in  the  Illini  family.  Professors  Loomis  and  Tape 
of  the  Physics  Department  assisted  the  division  in  arranging  the  loan  of 
equipment  from  their  department  and  from  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

In  November,  19k6,   Mr.  Howard  C.  Nelson  joined  the  division  staff  as 
instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing.  He  shared  instruction  in  the  G.E.D.  101 
classes  with  Mr.  Johnson  until  the  end  of  the  first  semester  with  offices  in 
E  13,  the  engineering  drawing  building.  The  assignment  of  this  building  with 
its  unusually  adequate  facilities  for  the  drawing  unit  was  a  happy  one  and  it 
has  served  admirably,  with  supplementary  space  in  E  10  and  11,  adjoining,  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  for  the  entire  life  of  the  Galesburg  division.  The 
effectiveness  of  instruction  and  progress  during  the  first  year,  notwith- 
standing the  pressures  of  circumstance,  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  G.E.D. 
101  students  had  an  average  score  of  80  per  cent  on  national  standardized 
tests. 

The  physics  unit  met  its  classes  in  C  3  and  C  k   but  no  lecture  room  had 
been  allocated  for  its  use.  Laboratory  classes  met  in  the  Zoology  Laboratory, 
C  3-6**.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  scientific  equipment  without  significant 
priority  was  slight  indeed,  and  to  overcome  this  handicap  to  competent  labo- 
ratory performance  and  results  taxed  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity.  Indeed 
some  equipment  ordered  in  November,  19^6,  for  physics  instruction  had  not 
arrived  by  April,  19^9,  when  the  closing  of  the  Division  required  cancellation 
of  orders.  As  more  available  material  did  arrive  the  unpacking  determined  the 
sequence  of  laboratory  assignments. 
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The  increased  enrollment  at  mid -year  required  the  addition  of  four  new 
instructors  and  the  repetition  of  courses  offered  during  the  first  semester, 
with  Descriptive  Geometry  (G.E.D.  102)  and  second -semester  Engineering  Physics 
as  continuing  courses. 

During  the  Summer  Session  of  19^7  classes  in  G.E.D.  101  and  102  were 
taught  by  Mr.  Nelson  with  enrollments  of  10  and  Ik  respectively.  The  two 
courses  in  Engineering  Physics  101  and  102  were  handled  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Galesburg  Division  found  the  new  unit  of 
the  University  well  on  its  way  to  meet  the  growing  demands  imposed  upon  it 
to  provide  the  increased  educational  facilities.  To  meet  the  instructional, 
needs  of  a  peak  enrollment  of  some  it 70  students  in  the  division,  a  chairman 
and  four  additional  instructors  were  appointed.2  Mr.  Bigo  shared  in  T.A.M.  1 
instruction,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  handled  by  Mr.  Siefert  in  addition 
to  his  physics  and  engineering  drawing  assignments.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Johnston, 
who  had  carried  his  major  work  at  Urbana  in  architecture,  took  over  the  new 
class  in  G.E.D.  107,  architectural  drawing.  In  addition  he  took  care  of  an 
emergency  responsibility  for  instruction  in  M.E.  171  (Mechanisms).  The 
Division  Chairman,  in  handling  two  sections  of  C.E.  115  (Surveying),  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  introducing  the  young  engineers  to  new  instruments  and  the 
opportunity  which  comes  once  in  a  life-time  to  unpack  and  set  up  unused 
equipment  of  that  nature.  At  this  time  also  the  division  acquired  a  full-time 
secretary^  to  handle  the  greatly  increased  secretarial  duties  of  the  division 
office. 

The  suggestion  that  an  engineers'  lounge  and  reading  room  be  established 
prompted  the  fitting  up  of  E  11  for  that  purpose  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Physical  Plant  and  Housing  Departments  and  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Johnston.  Tech- 
nical magazines,  exhange  technical  publications  from  engineering  institutions, 
and  house  organs  from  scores  of  industrial  firms  were  maintained  in  current 
supply  to  satisfy  a  well  directed  need.  This  was  supplemented  by  notices  and 
book  jackets  furnished  by  the  Galesburg  Division  Library  and  bibliographies  of 
books  of  interest  to  students  and  the  profession.  A  shelf  of  books  on  voca- 
tional interests  set  up  in  the  browsing  room  of  the  Library  for  reference  and 
circulation  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  who  had  not  reached  a 
decision  concerning  his  professional  career. 

The  quality  of  instruction  was  further  improved  by  a  decision  to  make 
effective  use  of  audio- visual  aids.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  familiar  with  similar 
programs  through  graduate  study,  assumed  responsibility  for  investigating 
sources  of  material  and  availability  of  appropriate  films.  Not  only  were  films 
extensively  used  in  physics,  drawing  and  mechanism  classes  but  ten  informal 
meetings  of  engineers,  convened  at  intervals  during  the  year,  presented  films 
of  interest  to  the  engineering  student.  The  expressions  of  interest  to  a  large 
extent  furthered  the  decision  to  present  the  Orientation  course  for  engineers 
which  comprises  a  section  of  this  resume. 


1.  R.  L.  Johnston,  Harvey  Mullen,  E.  W.  Siefert,  and  R.  W.  Thornton. 

2.  F.  W.  Trezise,  Chairman;  0.  C.  Estes,  F.  E.  Pratt,  H.  S.  Rigo,  and  L.  B. 
Shrode. 

3.  Dorothy  C.  Johnson. 
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During  the  year  acquisitions  from  the  War  Assets  Administration  and  by- 
requisition  allowed  the  division  to  set  up  a  well-equipped  shop  for  wood  and 
metal  working.  This  venture  proved  very  valuable  indeed,  not  only  in  making 
and  repairing  apparatus,  models  and  other  instructional  material  for  the 
Engineering  Sciences  division  but  in  providing  supplementary  equipment.  Mr. 
Harvey  Mullen,  Instructor  in  G.E.D.  and  one  of  the  finest  artisans  we  have 
known,  took  over  the  enterprise.  His  resourcefulness,  ingenuity,  and  crafts- 
manship, solved  many  problems  in  building  unavailable  equipment  and  maintaining 
the  department  inventory. 

Teaching  loads  were  at  a  maximum  during  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^8. 
Classes  had  continued  to  grow  in  size  to  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  in 
effectiveness.  Also,  the  addition  of  Physics  101  and  102  to  the  curriculum 
had  increased  the  instructional  load  perceptibly.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce 
this  load,  a  new  instructor  was  appointed  to  assist  with  T.A.M.  211  and  C.E. 
160.  Mr.  Rigo,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Trezise  respectively  took  over  classes  in 
C.E.  Ill,  E.E.  126,  and  T.A.M.  211. 

Summer  Session  in  19^8  found  an  enrollment  of  66  in  C.K  160,  E.E.  120, 
E.E.  126,  G.E.D.  102,  Physics  104,  Physics  102,  T.A.M.  150,  and  T.A.M.  211. 
Mr,  Estes  taught  the  physics  courses,  Mr.  Mullen  G.E.D.  211,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston 
C.E.  160  and  courses  T.A.M.  150  and  211.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Donnelly,  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  to  teach  the  E.E. 
courses  noted  above  for  this  session. 

Miss  Marguerite  Zielesch  joined  the  staff  of  the  Engineering  Sciences 
division  in  September  19^8  to  take  over  instruction  in  Physics  101  and  102. 
To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  electrical  engineering  position  left  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Firmin  L.  Moutier,  Jr.,  was  appointed  instructor. 

The  specific  instructional  assignments  were  substantially  the  same  during 
1948-U9,  except  Mr.  Robert  L.  Johnston  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the 
position  of  Head  Resident  Counselor  in  the  Office  of  Student  Welfare.  The 
easing  of  instructional  burdens  due  to  lowered  registration  in  G.E.D.  101 
permitted  Mr.  Thornton  to  devote  a  larger  part  of  his  time  to  the  administration 
of  the  Visual  Aids  Center  which  had  now  become  a  service  unit  for  the  Galesburg 
Division. 

The  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Physics  Laboratory  Manual  had  been  a 
matter  of  concern  for  some  time.  It  was  felt  that  laboratory  procedures  and 
methods  had  degenerated  into  an  uncritical  routine --a  matter  of  following 
instructions,  answering  questions  of  a  somewhat  "leading"  nature,  filling  in 
prescribed  forms  or  plotting  results  on  a  standardized  graph  form.  The  value 
of  spending  the  laboratory  period  in  such  a  manner  seemed  highly  doubtful; 
therefore  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Estes  undertook  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Laboratory  Manual.  This  revision  did  much  to  make  the  student  come  better 
prepared  for  his  experiments  and  to  place  on  him  a  greater  responsibility  for 
setting  up  the  equipment  and  interpreting  the  data. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston  should  be  commended  for  the  unique  presentation  of 
C.E.  160- -Bridge  and  Building  Construction.  During  the  year  he  enlisted 
lecturers  from  the  fields  of  construction  engineering  services,  title,  exami- 
nation, law  and  others  to  present  their  respective  areas  of  interest  in 
construction  and  discuss  problems.  It  was  a  most  refreshing  experience  for 
the  student. 
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Sensing  a  possible  need  for  a  "refresher  course"  for  those  engineers 
who  desired  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  State  Professional  Examination, 
we  wrote  the  University  Extension  Division  regarding  the  possibility  of 
inaugurating  a  series  of  classes  directing  their  preparation  to  that  end. 
The  response  from  Dr.  Browne,  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  Division,  was  most 
favorable.  The  announcement  of  the  course  resulted  in  an  enrollment  of  16 
students  and  arrangements  were  made  to  open  up  similar  groups  at  other  state 
cities.  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Moutier  led  the  classes  at  the  Galesburg 
Division. 

Any  credit  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  of  the  Engineering 
Sciences  division,  both  in  its  curricular  and  extra-curricular  features, 
must  be  shared  with  the  entire  staff  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Divi- 
sion. The  closely-knit  relationships  and  cooperative  attitudes  within  the 
Division  have  been  most  gratifying. 
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Table  II  recapitulates  the  course  offerings  and  the  enrollments  for 
each  of  the  semesters  and  summer  sessions. 


Table  II 
Distribution  of  Students  in  Engineering  Courses 


Course  No. 

191*6- 
1 

19^7 
2 

19^7- 
1 

19^8 
2 

191*8- 
l 

19^9 
2 

191*7 

Summer 

191*8 
Summer 

Totals 

G.E.D.  101 

99 

201 

193 

37 

112 

19 

10 

671 

102 

80 

133 

107 

1*8 

61* 

11* 

1* 

1*50 

10? 

Ik 

13 

27 

108 

6 

8 

11* 

C.E.   Ill 

15 

15 

1* 

3^ 

112 

7 

7 

11* 

115 

53 

25 

9 

87 

160 

10 

25 

13 

5 

53 

M.E.   171 

i 

33 

32 

26 

8 

99 

1 

E.E.   120 

53 

32 

26 

12 

5 

128 

126 

1*8 

11 

16 

5 

80 

T.A.M.  150 

26 

96 

5^ 

1*1* 

22 

2l*2 

211 

25 

*9 

3^ 

35 

15 

158 

Physics  101 

12 

1*2 

180 

131 

7 

372 

102 

17 

5 

7 

29 

103 

16k 

3 

3 

Totals 

111 

3^0 

706 

611 

361 

230 

36 

66 

21*61 

- 

53 


Extra-curricular  Activities 


The  first  of  the  extra-curricular  programs  sponsored  by  this  division 
grew  out  of  a  meeting  in  November,  I9I+7,  at  which  Professor  W.  0.  Huntington, 
Head  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department,  Professor  N.  A.  Parker,  Head  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department,  and  Professor  C.  A.  Keener  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department,  all  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  addressed 
the  entire  engineering  student  group  on  the  curricula  of  their  respective 
departments  and  noted  some  of  the  problems  to  be  met  in  correlating  work  at 
Galesburg  with  the  subsequent  offerings  in  that  field  at  Urbana.  The  guests 
were  the  targets  of  a  barrage  of  questions  after  the  formal  talks . 

This  visit,  aside  from  the  facts  presented,  raised  the  morale,  quickened 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  group.  The  interest 
in  things  Illini  became  apparent  and  the  College  of  Engineering,  personalized 
by  the  guest  speakers,  became  a  part  of  the  experience.  In  other  words,  the 
student  was  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  whether  at 
Urbana  or  Galesburg.  Soon  thereafter,  to  capture  and  maintain  this  spirit, 
an  Engineering  Advisory  Council  was  formed,  composed  of  seven  students  and 
two  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  serve  according  to  the  project 
being  considered.  Five  of  the  seven  student  members  were  elected  by  vote  of 
the  staff,  who  in  turn  selected  two  other  students  to  serve  with  them.  The 
preponderance  of  student  membership  on  the  Council  gave  them  unrestrained 
opportunity  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  greater  benefit  from  their 
educational  experience  as  far  as  it  was  feasible  to  do  so. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  gratifying.  Within  a  short 
time,  in  response  to  a  letter  directed  to  the  Technograph  staff  at  Urbana 
suggesting  that  space  be  made  available  for  reports  of  Galesburg  activities, 
the  editorial  and  business  staff  drove  here  and  presented  the  publication  to 
the  engineering  group.  An  entire  staff,  with  assistant  rating,  was  drawn  up 
and  started  functioning  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Estes.  Since  that  time 
"Undercover  at  Galesburg"  has  been  a  feature  section  of  the  publication.  The 
number  of  subscribers  from  the  division  far  exceeded  those  in  other  University 
units  percentage -wise. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  to  sponsor  a  series  of  engineering  field  trips 
in  the  Galesburg  area.  Practically  all  of  the  second -year  students  went  by 
chartered  buses  to  Peoria  as  guests  of  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc.,  and  Northern 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Another  field 
trip  later  in  the  year  carried  a  large  group  to  the  flood  control  and  diversion 
project  then  being  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  at  Fondulac  near 
East  Peoria.  A  third  trip  consisted  of  a  visit  to  the  "hump"  or  transfer  yard 
of  the  C.B.&  Q.  R.  R.  near  Galesburg- -one  of  the  largest  of  such  installations 
in  existence. 

The  Home  Planning  Institute 

As  John  Wesley  once  declared,  "The  world  is  my  parish,"  so  it  seems 
proper  to  suggest  that  the  University  of  Illinois  as  an  institution  of  learning 
should  consider  the  state  of  Illinois  as  its  campus.  Since  the  University  is 
supported  by  the  state  citizenry,  its  obligation  to  serve  the  people  is  at 
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least  a  tacit  implication.  The  opportunity  to  make  its  services  and  facilities 
available  to  citizens  of  Galesburg  and  vicinity  prompted  a  suggestion  to  Dean 
Louttit  that  a  series  of  lectures  and  presentations  to  be  known  as  the  Home 
Planning  Institute  be  inaugurated.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  pre- 
sented with  the  plan  and  the  immediate  response  was  most  revealing  and  heart- 
warming. As  a  cooperative  venture  with  that  organization  it  was  indeed  a  most 
satisfying  and  thrilling  experience,  not  only  in  the  splendid  results  which 
accrued  to  those  who  attended  but  in  the  feeling  of  joint  participation  in  a 
community  enterprise.  Expressions  of  sentiment  indicated  that  the  Home 
Planning  Institute  went  a  long  way  to  direct  attention  of  Galesburg  citizenry 
to  the  Galesburg  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Upwards  of  1*00 
families  became  patrons  of  the  Institute  for  a  nominal  fee.  The  sessions  were 
held  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings  covering  a  period  of  nine  weeks  beginning 
February  10,  191*8.  The  project  covered  the  problems  to  be  met  in  home  planning 
and  building  from  selection  of  home  site,  financing  and  budgeting,  construction, 
home  equipment,  and  interior  decoration.  Interest  was  attested  by  successively 
larger  attendance  and  participation  in  the  forum  and  panel  discussions  after 
the  formal  lecture,  most  of  which  were  illustrated  with  movies  or  descriptive 
slides . 

Acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  Mr.  William  Scheick,  Frofessor  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Co-ordinator  of  the  Small  Homes  Council  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  his  staff  of  lecturers  who  presented  the  major  portion  of  the 
topics.  The  program  "Interior  Decoration"  brought  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Gillies, 
Architecture  and  Interiors  Editor  of  McCall's  Magazine,  as  the  final  speaker. 
The  forums  and  panels  on  each  program  were  conducted  in  general  by  local 
authorities  in  the  specific  fields.  These  discussions  did  much  to  "clear  the 
air"  and  to  "localize"  the  formal  presentation  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
audience.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  Engineering  Sciences  Staff  in  arranging  the  details  and 
assuming  individual  responsibilities.  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson  very  kindly 
transcribed  salient  features  of  the  panel  discussions,  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  with  respective  Small  Homes  Council  Bulletins  to  the  patrons  at 
each  successive  session  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Orientation  Program 

Experience  of  the  Engineering  Sciences  division  revealed  the  need  for  an 
organized  program  for  freshman  engineers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  profession 
and  to  develop  better  study  habits.  Large  numbers  of  first-year  students 
arriving  at  the  University  with  varying  degrees  of  preparation,  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  have  presented  to  a  regrettable  extent  a  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  field;  yet  they  possess,  paradoxically,  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  the  engineering  profession.  This  situation  has  always  existed,  but 
experiences  in  the  armed  forces,  the  intensified  emphasis  and  trends  in 
technological  developments,  and  the  movies  have  so  glamorized  the  profession 
as  to  imply  that  it  provides  a  career  of  pioneering  quite  unlike  any  other 
field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  question  of  life  work  is  so  vital  and  immediate  that  all  effort  should 
be  made  to  assure  that  it  be  answered  wisely  with  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
broad  field  and  assess  one's  interest  and  ability  as  they  relate  themselves  to 
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each  other.  The  broader  concepts  of  one's  relation  to  his  community,  his 
responsibility  as  a  citizen,  "the  extracurricular  activities"  of  professional 
life,  should  be  emphasized  as  important  obligations  of  a  well-educated  man. 

The  introduction  of  an  orientation  course  has  value  both  for  the  students 
and  the  staff.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  technical  terms  and  tools  and  in 
methods  of  note  taking  will  be  of  definite  value  to  the  student  throughout 
his  academic  and,  later,  his  professional  career.  When  presented  as  funda- 
mental subject  matter  to  all  engineers  in  one  common  experience,  the  necessity 
for  repetition  and  the  use  of  valuable  time  in  subsequent  classes  is  precluded, 
Again,  such  training  provides  a  useful  background  for  counseling  and  advisory 
conferences . 

Courses  designed  to  meet  these  objectives  have  been  set  up  in  the 
engineering  colleges  of  a  number  of  universities.  Content  and  emphasis  vary 
widely.  No  two  institutions,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  cover  the  same 
material.  Some  are  problem-solving  courses,  using  textbooks  or  pamphlets 
of  fundamental  problems;  others  stress  historical  aspects  of  engineering, 
orientation  with  respect  to  the  particular  institution,  and  study  habits  or 
lectures  by  representatives  of  various  branches  of  the  profession. 

The  Freshman  Orientation  course  at  the  Galesburg  Division  was  inaugurated 
with  the  following  proposals,  aims  and  content. 

1.  That  the  course  be  given  on  a  non-credit  basis,  but  be  required  of 
all  freshmen. 

2.  That  the  class  convene  for  one  hour  a  week  with  a  longer  period  up 
to  two  hours  upon  occasion,  these  longer  sessions  to  be  announced  in  advance 
if  possible. 

3.  That  a  prepared  bibliography  of  reading  material  be  set  up  in  the 
library.  The  Galesburg  Division  Library  cooperated  most  graciously  in  this 
instance  in  assigning  a  section  of  the  browsing  room  for  this  purpose.  The 
Engineering  Advisory  Council  of  the  Engineering  Sciences  division  made  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  feature  in  opening  and 
sponsoring  an  engineers'  lounge  and  reading  room  where  technical  publications, 
magazines,  and  current  house  organs  were  available. 

The  program  which  was  presented  followed  a  functional  pattern.  In 
general  the  speaker  (or  film)  presentation  covered  UO  minutes  of  the  period. 
The  balance  of  the  period  was  given  over  to  a  discussional  or  informal  period 
consisting  of  questions  and  answers. 

Professor  H.  H.  Jordan,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
opened  the  series  with  a  history  of  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  effectively  implanted  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
of  the  institution. 

"Effective  Study  Procedures,"  presented  by  Dr.  Alvin  W.  Ahrens  was  the 
subject  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  group  and,  as  a  result,  a  directed  study 
hour  was  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau. 
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Dr.  Gerald  C.  Carter  presented  the  work  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
at  the  next  hour  and  discussed  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  students. 

Two  periods  were  then  set  aside  for  instruction  in  slide  rule  operation. 
Supplementary  to  this  unit  in  the  program,  continued  instruction  covered  the 
|  use  of  the  log  log  duplex  rule  and  the  folding  scales.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  observe  what  a  slide  rule  does  to  a  student.  The  privilege  of  snapping  a 
slide  rule  to  one's  belt  and  being  able  to  use  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  an 
engineering  student. 

The  following  sound  movies  were  shown  during  the  series: 

"Engineering/'  a  film  on  the  broad  field  of  engineering. 

"Progress  Through  Engineering,"  a  well-prepared  film  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company. 

"New  Frontiers,"  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

"Men  Against  Rock,"  a  Technicolor  movie,  showing  the  use  of  tremendous 
earth -moving  machinery. 

"10,000  Feet  Deep,"  a  sound  movie  in  color,  illustrated  the  difficult 
problems  in  drilling  for  oil. 

"Birth  of  an  Oil  Field,"  showed  how  modern  science  by  geophysical  methods 
locates  oil  wells. 

"Failure  of  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge,"  the  showing  of  two  films  in 
Kodachrome  on  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and  the  convulsive  contortions 
which  brought  about  its  complete  destruction. 

"Norris  Dam,"  the  TVA  multiple -purpose  dam  on  the  Clinch  River. 

"Hoover  Dam,"  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  on  the  Colorado  River. 

"Fontana  Dam,"  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  western  North  Carolina. 

"San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  Construction,"  suspension  bridge  construction. 

"Unfinished  Rainbows,"  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  process  of 
refining  aluminum  and  the  development  of  the  industry. 

"Magnesium  from  the  Sea,"  showing  the  method  and  development  to  reclaim 
magnesium  from  sea  water. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts,  Manager  of  the  Hydraulic  Department  of  Allis -Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company,  gave  a  talk  to  the  group  on  "Civil  Engineering  as  it 
Concerns  Hydro -Electric  Power  Development."  Mr.  Roberts  discussed  the 
preliminary  field  work  in  hydro -electric  developments,  design  of  dams  and 
equipment,  construction  and  plant  layout.  He  illustrated  his  talk  with  a 
large  number  of  slides,  illustrating  the  engineering  features  of  outstanding 
projects.  During  the  interesting  question  period  he  gave  some  very  timely 
advice  of  pertinent  value  to  the  young  engineering  student. 
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Mr.  L.  J.  Fletcher^  Director  of  Training  and  Community  Relations  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  gave  a  talk  and  led  a  discussion  on  "The  College 
Graduate  in  Industry."  Mr.  Fletcher  described  industry  as  merely  "people 
with  know-how." 

"House  of  Magic/'  presented  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  served  again 
to  renew  interest  in  the  field  of  electronics,  short  wave  and  high-frequency 
apparatus  and  applications. 

An  unusual  departure  came  with  a  most  interesting  talk  by  Robert  Carlson, 
a  senior  in  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Urbana  and  president  of  T-u  Beta  Pi. 
Mr.  Carlson  did  a  splendid  job  in  reviewing  his  academic  years,  giving  valuable 
advice  to  the  young  engineers . 

Professor  George  B.  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  brought  to  the  students  a  discussion  and  the 
presentation  of  a  new  film  in  color,  "Mining  Engineering." 

The  last  formal  hour  in  the  series  brought  Miss  Miriam  A.  Shelden,  Dean 
of  Women  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  speak  to  the  group.  With  the 
thought  that  manners  and  conduct  influence  a  man's  success,  an  effort  was  made 
to  find  the  person  best  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Dean  Shelden' s 
method  of  presentation,  her  informal  and  yet  dignified  approach,  her  gracious 
personality,  and  her  enthusiastic  response  from  the  students  proved  that  we 
had  made  a  wise  choice. 

A  series  of  two  field  trips  completed  the  program  of  orientation.  By 
chartered  buses  the  engineers  made  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Government  Power 
Dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where  they  were  guests  of 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal  and  the  International  Harvester  Company  tractor  plant. 

Perhaps  an  intangible  but  nevertheless  apparent  result  of  the  orientation 
program  was  its  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Each  student  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  vocational  or  professional  choice  was  his  own 
decision  and  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  professional  opportunities  could 
aid  him  in  making  that  decision.  Moreover,  the  program  developed  in  each 
student  an  interest  in  broader  responsibilities  in  effective  citizenship, 
ethical  principles,  intellectual  satisfactions,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
full. 
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THE  HUMANITIES  DIVISION 

J.  M.  McCrimmon 

The  simplest  definition  of  the  function  of  the  Humanities  division  would 
be  to  say  that  it  was  responsible  for  instruction  at  the  freshman-sophomore 
level  in  English  literature,  French,  German,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  Spanish, 
and  speech.  Such  a  definition,  however,  would  unduly  emphasize  the  admin- 
istrative function.  Academically  the  division  had  two  related  but  distinct 
responsibilities --to  contribute,  along  with  other  divisions,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  values  traditionally  associated  with  a  liberal  education,  and 
to  teach,  as  prerequisites  for  advanced  work,  the  basic  skills  of  communi- 
cation in  English  and  foreign  languages .  Humanities  was  therefore  both  a 
unit  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  service  division  for  all 
colleges . 

These  functions  were  not,  of  course,  mutually  exclusive.  The  very  fact 
that  the  language  and  rhetoric  courses  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Illinois  is  testimony  of 
the  relationship  between  the  acquisition  of  these  skills  and  the  purposes  of 
a  liberal  education.  Nevertheless,  there  was  this  practical  distinction 
between  the  two  functions,  that  whereas  the  work  in  literature  and  philosophy 
was  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  Humanities  division,  the  work  of  the  other 
courses  was  of  more  immediate  concern  to  the  whole  University.  Especially  in 
rhetoric,  the  recognition  of  this  difference  influenced  the  work  of  the 
course. 


The  Development  of  the  Division 

When  the  Galesburg  Division  opened  in  October,  19k6,   the  staff  of  the 
Humanities  division  consisted  of  seven  full-time  and  two  part-time  instructors, 
most  of  whom  had  considerable  experience  in  high  school  teaching  but  almost 
no  previous  experience  as  college  instructors1.  With  little  more  than  the 
syllabi  of  the  courses  given  at  Urbana  to  guide  them,  these  nine  instructors 
offered  17  courses  in  English  literature,  French,  German,  rhetoric,  Spanish, 
and  speech.  The  conditions  under  which  they  began  their  work  were  hardly  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  college  teaching.  The  Galesburg  Division  was 
literally  being  built  over  their  heads.  There  was  no  opportunity --either  for 
staff  or  students --for  any  orientation  to  a  new  life.  There  were  no  tradi- 
tions to  follow,  no  older  faculty  members  to  whom  to  go  for  advice,  no  clearly 
defined  administrative  channels  between  the  instructor  and  the  front  offices. 
In  some  instances,  instructors  were  assigned  to  classes  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  rather  than  to  previous  academic  preparation.  It  was  necessarily 
a  period  of  improvisation  during  which  each  instructor  was  expected  to  do  the 
best  he  could  until  the  organization  of  the  "30-day  university"  could  be 
matured . 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty,  initiative,  and  industry  of  these  original 
staff  members  that  when  representatives  of  the  Urbana  faculty  visited  the  Gales- 
burg Division  two  months  after  it  opened  their  impressions  were  favorable.  In 


1.  Edna  L.  Drury,  J.  R.  Kupcek,  Emma  Mayfield,  Jean  C.  McClelland,  Elizabeth 
McLaughlin,  Evelyn  Milcezny,  Dorothy  Odell,  Vera  O'Hara,  and  Helen  Wooley 
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certain  subjects,  especially  in  English  literature,  they  found  instruction 
being  pitched  at  a  high  school  rather  than  a  college  level.  In  some  classes 
they  noticed  that  instructors  were  "more  anxious  and  stern  than  they  need  to 
be,"  and  they  felt  that  there  vas  a  need  for  teachers  with  college  teaching 
experience  and  more  advanced  professional  training.  But,  in  general,  they 
judged  that  the  quality  of  instruction  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  similar 
courses  at  Urbana.  As  Professor  Charles  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Urbana  English 
department,  wrote  to  Dean  Giesecke,  "You  seem  to  have  performed  miracles  in 
launching  this  project.  Frankly,  I  expected  to  find  things,  in  general, 
rather  chaotic  and  assumed  that  we  were  being  asked  to  come  over  and  help 
straighten  them  out.  Thanks  perhaps  to  your  smaller  student  body,  the  rela- 
tive simplicity  of  your  organization,  the  availability  and  adaptability  of 
vast  areas  of  space,  and  the  financial  resources  at  your  disposal,  you  are  in 
far  better  shape  than  we  are  at  Urbana.  I  envy  you  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  to  work  out  an  educational  program  under  such  favorable  conditions." 

During  the  first  two  months  of  19^7>  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
enrollment  for  the  second  semester,  ten  new  instructors  were  added  to  the 
Humanities  staff1,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  semester,  in  March,  three 
additional  members  and  a  chairman  of  the  division  were  appointed2.  These 
increases  brought  the  staff  to  23  members,  of  whom  three  were  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  two  main  concerns  of  the  second  semester  were  an  expansion  of  the 
academic  program  and  a  tightening  of  the  organization  of  the  division. 
Student  enrollment  in  Humanities  classes  increased  about  250  per  cent 
(621  to  1527).  Seven  new  courses  were  offered,  including  Philosophy  101. 
Periodic  staff  meetings  were  introduced,  and  in  multiple -sectioned  courses, 
especially  rhetoric  and  foreign  languages,  instructors  took  preliminary 
steps  to  collate  their  efforts  and  to  consider  the  many  problems  related  to 
a  common  evaluation  of  student  work. 

During  this  semester  the  division  began  to  function  as  an  administrative 
unit.  In  the  first  semester,  with  no  one  clearly  in  authority,  with  no 
division  budget,  with  an  indispensable  emphasis  on  individual  initiative  and 
responsibility,  instructors  had  requisitioned  whatever  materials  they  needed 
directly  through  the  purchasing  agent.  This  procedure,  although  necessary, 
inevitably  led  to  uncritical  and  overlapping  requisitions,  since  the  purchasing 
agent,  with  all  his  manifold  problems,  was  in  no  position  to  decide  with 
confidence  which  requests  were  essential  and  which  unnecessary.  On  the  whole, 
staff  members  did  not  abuse  the  opportunities  this  system  made  possible.  Most 
of  them  requisitioned  supplies  only  when  they  were  clearly  necessary,  but  there 
was  one  conspicuous  exception,  that  of  a  speech  instructor  who  mistook  the 
Biblical  promise,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,"  as  the  operating  policy 
of  the  Galesburg  Division.  This  lady  was  distinguished  for  the  ingenuity  of  her 
requests  and  the  persistent  and  unrestrained  means  which  she  took  to  obtain 
them.  It  required  most  of  the  second  semester  for  her  to  reconcile  herself  to 
more  disciplined  procedures. 


1.  Norman  Atwood,  Thelma  K.  Carrell,  Beulah  J.  Charmley,  Violet  Ehrenberg, 
G.  E.  Jones,  Johanna  Ogden,  Genevieve  0' Haven,  W.  H.  Eeuter,  B.  Y.  Robb, 
and  June  B.  Wylie 

2.  Thomas  Anderson,  Mary  K.  Herrmann,  Mar  jorie  Kowalsky,  and  J.  M.  McCrimmon, 
Miss  Herrmann  had  a  split  appointment  in  the  Humanities  and  Commerce  divi- 
sions. 
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At  the  close  of  the  second  semester  the  best  available  evidence  indicated 
a  capacity  enrollment  for  the  next  term.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  summer  of 
19^7  was  devoted  to  interviewing  and  hiring  new  staff  members .  The  fact  that 
the  Galesburg  Division  was  a  temporary  project  and  that,  therefore,  candidates 
could  not  be  guaranteed  permanent  appointments  in  the  University  was  a  serious 
handicap  in  obtaining  well-qualified  persons.  But  this  disadvantage  was 
largely  offset  by  two  favorable  factors --the  increased  salary  schedules  which 
were  to  go  into  effect  the  following  September,  and  the  availability  of  good 
and  inexpensive  housing.  These  advantages  and  the  prestige  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  made  appointments  seem  attractive  to  people  for  whom  permanence 
was  not  the  dominating  criterion  of  a  position.  Consequently,  it  was  possible 
to  select  from  a  large  number  of  able  candidates  twelve  new  staff  members,  four 
of  them  with  doctors'  degrees,  and  all  but  three  of  them  with  college  teaching 
experience  .  Since  three  staff  members  had  resigned,  the  total  Humanities 
faculty  in  September,  19^7>  consisted  of  one  associate  professor  (the  chairman), 
three  assistant  professors,  22  instructors  (of  whom  two  were  on  a  part-time 
schedule),  five  assistants,  and  one  part-time  assistant. 

The  fall  of  19^7  was  the  peak  of  the  expansion  of  the  Humanities  division. 
That  semester  the  division  had  2311  students  enrolled  in  28  courses.  Since 
that  was  close  to  capacity  enrollment,  the  basic  tasks  of  staffing  and  organi- 
zation could  be  considered  complete.  From  then  on  the  attention  of  the  staff 
was  directed  to  revision  of  course  content,  attempts  to  harmonize  instruction 
and  grading  in  all  sections  of  large  courses,  sponsorship  of  extra-curricular 
activities  related  to  the  work  of  the  division,  and  the  gradual  assumption  by 
the  staff  as  a  whole  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  total 
work  of  the  division.  These  were  the  major  concerns  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  reported  later  in  this  account. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  Table  III,  below,  that  after  the  fall  semester  of 
I9U7  enrollment  dropped  sharply.  Since  the  first  decrease  was  occasioned  by 
the  "graduation"  of  a  sizable  number  of  sophomores  to  Urbana,  it  was  not  at 
first  recognized  that  henceforth  the  Galesburg  Division  would  have  to  adjust 
its  plan  to  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  students.  It  seemed  logical  to 
assume  that  a  school  which  had  doubled  its  enrollment  in  every  previous  semester 
would  replace  these  "graduates"  in  the  fall  with  an  influx  of  new  students. 
Nevertheless  it  was  decided,  with  one  exception^,  not  to  replace  the  five 
instructors  and  the  one  part-time  instructor  who  resigned  as  of  June,  19^8. 
This  left  the  Humanities  division  with  a  staff  of  27  persons,  of  whom  two  were 
on  half-time  schedules,  for  the  academic  year  19^8-19^9.  The  continued  decrease 
in  enrollment  made  this  staff  excessive.  During  the  final  semester  instructors 
were  carrying  two-thirds  loads  and  many  classes  were  considerably  smaller  than 
normal . 

1.  Bertha  M." Cor field,  H.  K.  Crockett,  Mary  L.  Donohue,  Helen  H.  Fesler,  Romain 
G.  Greene,  Amber  C.  Guffey,  Anna  V.  LaRue,  H.  L.  Parsons,  D.  R.  Roberts, 

W.  E.  Skidmore,  Alice  M.  Thomas,  and  E.  B.  Vest.  In  addition  to  academic 
personnel,  the  division  had  the  services  of  a  full-time  secretary  at  all 
times  and  of  two  secretaries  in  the  second  year.  Division  secretaries,  in 
the  order  of  their  appointment,  were  Hazel  Woodworth,  Jane  Pongratz, 
Margaret  Fagan,  and  Wanda  Wheeler. 

2.  The  exception  was  N.  C.  Giddings,  who  replaced  Thomas  Anderson  and  had  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor. 


! 
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Courses  and  Enrollment 


Table  III  shows  all  courses  offered  by  the  Humanities  division  and  the 
student  enrollment  in  these  courses  during  the  history  of  the  division: 

Table  III 


] 

Distribution  of  Students  in  Humanities  Courses 

Course  No. 

1946  1 
1 

•  1947 
2 

1947  T 
1 

1948 
2 

1948  - 
1 

1949 
2 

1947 
Summer 

1948 
Summer 

Totals 

English  101 

7 

17 

16 

11 

17 

68 

English  102 

10 

9 

1 

20 

English  111 

11 

26 

25 

23 

8 

93 

English  112 

12 

13 

9 

3^ 

English  113 

7 

14 

28 

19 

14 

10 

7 

99 

English  114 

30 

11 

16 

?J 

English  121 

7B 

60 

67 

14 

7 

226 

English  122 

21 

114 

69 

60 

42 

2 

30a 

English  131 

10 

14 

17 

14 

6 

61 

French  101 

32 

58 

120 

31 

52 

13 

4 

310 

French  102 

30 

24" 

65 

14 

28 

9 

2 

172 

French  103 

4 

3 

28 

14 

22 

11 

5 

3 

90 

French  104 

__J 

5 

20 

3 

iS~~ 

4 

55 

German  101 

44 

93 

119 

55 

63 

13 

11 

3 

401 

German  102 

36 

50 

79 

23 

44 

7 

8 

247 

German  103 

33 

31 

33 

16 

7 

120 

German  104 

1 

7 

5 

25 

13 

22 

3 

76 

Philosophy  101 

18 

611 

31 

14 

19 

145 

Philosophy  102 

16 

17 

13 

0 

55 

Rhetoric  100 

53 

89 

129 

138 

82 

18 

509 

Rhetoric  101 

269 

463 

581 

138 

319 

99 

3? 

19 

1927 

Rhetoric  102 

51 

301 

278 

451 

105 

238 

64 

13 

1501 

Rhetoric  133 

12 

12 

Rhetoric  151 

11 

%e 

_98 

83 

64 

56 

8 

6 

364 

Rhetoric  144 

18 

22 

8 

9 

57 

Spanish  101 

37 

87 

125 

50 

82 

42 

3 

426 

Spanish  102 

7 

41 

49 

87 

22 

38 

15 

5 

264 

Spanish  103 

5 

15 

57 

39 

45 

18 

6 

11 

196 

Spanish  104 

2 

8 

17 

35 

25 

36 

b 

12  y 

Speech  101 

66 

90 

240 

144 

140 

84 

40 

19 

823 

Speech  111 

12 

11 

23 

Speech  141 

Ik 

39 

31 

14 

10 

108 

Speech  117 

10 

10 

1  621 

1527 

2311 

1836 

1332 

1002 

224 

13.3_ 

[  8986 

With  the  exception  of  the  figures  for  the  1948  summer  school,  the  table  is 
self-explanatory.  It  was  originally  decided  that  the  prospects  of  «M 
did  not  justify  the  Galesburg  Division's  offering  summer  school  instruction  in 
19W,  but  the  needs  of  particular  students  and  the  fact  that  the  overhead  costs 
of  maintenance  and  administration  would  continue  even  if  there  were  no  summer 
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school  made  it  seem  desirable  to  offer  a  minimum  program.  Accordingly  it 
was  decided  that  classes  which  had  ten  or  more  students  would  be  allowed  to 
run  as  regular  courses.  Classes  with  less  than  ten  students  were  to  be  run 
on  a  tutorial  basis  or  as  combinations  of  class  and  conference  work.  By  this 
arrangement  the  speech  and  rhetoric  courses  followed  conventional  schedules, 
but  English  literature,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  were  conducted  tutor ially 
or  through  occasional  class  meetings  followed  by  conferences,  with  one  member 
of  the  staff  being  responsible  for  all  instruction  in  English  literature,  and 
one  each  for  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those 
instructors  who  participated  in  this  arrangement  that  it  worked  better  for 
good  students  than  for  poor  ones  and  better  for  upper  classmen  than  for  fresh- 
men. It  was  least  satisfactory  in  beginning  language  classes,  in  which  the 
need  for  full  periods  of  daily  class  drill  was  most  acute.  Consequently  these 
classes  usually  met  daily  for  thirty  minutes  before  breaking  into  conference 
groups . 

Teaching  and  Testing 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  given  above  will  show  that  about  98.5  per  cent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  division  were  in  courses  which  were  either 
required  of  all  students  or  were  acceptable  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
particular  programs.  Thus  rhetoric  was  required  for  all  students,  a  foreign 
language  for  all  general  L.A.S.  students,  Speech  101  and  Rhetoric  1^1  for  all 
Commerce  students,  and  eight  hours  of  literature  for  all  students,  unless 
credit  in  history  or  philosophy  were  offered  to  meet  the  Humanities  require- 
ments. The  percentage  of  distribution  of  enrollment  within  the  division  was 
roughly:  rhetoric  h&f0,   foreign  languages  28$,  English  literature  11$, 
speech  11$,  and  philosophy  2$.  The  following  summary  attempts  to  indicate 
the  work  in  each  subject  area. 

Foreign  Languages1 

During  the  first  year  the  foreign  language  instructors  were  individually 
responsible  for  the  content  and  conduct  of  their  classes.  All  similar  sections 
used  the  same  textbooks  (those  recommended  by  Urbana),  but  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  harmonize  the  work  or  its  evaluation  in  different  sections.  In 
the  first  semester  such  standardization  would  have  been  meaningless,  since 
most  foreign  language  courses  consisted  of  a  single  section,  and  no  course 
contained  more  than  two  sections.  But  with  the  expansion  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, the  lack  of  agreement  between  sections  became  more  serious.  This  was 
especially  true  in  German,  in  which  two  instructors  with  quite  different 
interpretations  of  the  function  of  the  beginning  courses  were  in  open  disagree- 
ment. 

Starting  in  September,  19^7>  Dr.  Willard  E.  Skidmore  was  given  super- 
vision of  all  foreign  language  instruction,  and  under  his  leadership  the  staff 
began. to  develop  a  coordination  and  unity  of  procedure  which  was  reflected  in 
common  examinations  in  all  similar  sections  and  a  general  agreement  on  the 
emphases  to  be  given  in  each  course. 


1.  This  summary  of  the  foreign  language  program  was  substantially  written  by 
W.  E.  Skidmore. 
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The  teaching  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  involved  was  the 
first  objective  of  the  staff ,  with  pronunciation,  and  the  two-fold  skill  of 
speaking  and  understanding  the  oral  language  considered  as  major  aids  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  main  objective.  Once  the  staff  had  agreed  upon  this 
alignment  of  objectives,  it  became  a  matter  of  course  to  seek  other  aids. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  use  of  phonograph  recordings  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Commercially  available  language  courses,  recordings  made  by  members 
of  the  staff  and  foreign  students,  and  recording  of  the  students'  voices  on 
the  wire  recorder  were  used  as  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work  and  were 
available  to  the  student  in  our  record  laboratory  for  study  outside  of  class. 
To  encourage  students  to  make  a  voluntary  use  of  the  laboratory --to  listen  to 
recordings  and  play  back  their  own  pronunciation  on  the  wire  recorder --the 
foreign  language  laboratory  was  kept  open  two  hours  each  afternoon,  with  a 
student  assistant  in  attendance. 

An  effort  to  evaluate  this  program  was  begun  in  the  year  19^8-19^9  when 
standardized  tests  were  given  to  all  students  of  foreign  languages.  Too  few 
samplings  were  available  to  reach  any  valid  conclusions,  but  results  indicated 
that  the  students  of  the  Galesburg  Division  were  on  a  par  with  the  national 
norms  for  students  of  L.A.S.  Colleges.  The  results  further  suggested  that 
Galesburg  students  ranked  slightly  above  the  norm  in  understanding  and  in 
vocabulary,  slightly  lower  in  gr£ 


Rhetoric 

During  the  first  year  there  was  more  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of 
rhetoric  than  was  evident  in  the  foreign  languages,  since  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  work  in  Rhetoric  100,  101,  and  102  was  available  in  the  Freshman  Rhetoric 
Manual  and  Calendar  provided  by  the  department  in  Urbana.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  general  agreement  on  the  relative  significance  of  particular  parts 
of  the  course  content  or  on  the  grading  of  papers,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  individual  instructors  except  for  the  coordination 
provided  by  the  Manual .  Miss  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  an  assistant  instructor, 
was  nominally  in  charge  of  the  rhetoric  program  but  neither  her  rank  nor  the 
conditions  under  which  the  staff  was  operating  encouraged  her  to  assume  a 
responsibility  which  had  not  clearly  been  delegated  to  her,  especially  since 
three  of  the  staff  members  added  later  in  the  first  semester  had  taught  in  the 
Urbana  rhetoric  program  and  were  therefore  familiar  with  the  procedures  and 
standards  in  operation  on  the  main  campus .  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  semester  that  anything  was  done  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity,  and 
the  first  attempts  were  designed  rather  to  expose  divergences  of  practice  than 
to  remove  them. 

In  the  fall  semester  of  191+7  two  innovations  were  introduced.  The  first 
was  a  staff  agreement  to  seek  harmony  of  grading  through  a  system  of  circular 
grading  and  periodic  grading  tests.  Circular  grading  was  the  practice  of 
having  about  half  of  all  impromptu  themes  written  by  each  student  graded  by 
someone  other  than  his  instructor.  Each  instructor  traded  sets  of  papers  with 
another  designated  instructor,  so  that  the  grades  which  a  student  received  on 
his  impromptu  themes  reflected  the  judgments  of  five  or  six  different  instruc- 
tors. At  the  end  of  the  semester,  all  sections  took  a  common  examination,  and 
this  also  was  graded  circularly.  This  system  had  two  beneficial  results:  it 
underlined  divergences  of  grading  and  encouraged  instructors  to  analyze  their 
differences  and  attempt  to  compromise  them;  and  it  tended  to  nullify  student 
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criticism  of  grading,  since  a  student  who  found  that  his  work  was  consistently 
being  given  a  low  grade  by  several  instructors  began  to  understand  that 
"prejudice"  on  the  part  of  his  own  instructor  was  too  simple  an  explanation 
of  his  troubles.  This  result  of  circular  grading  made  it  popular  with 
instructors  and  gradually  gave  them  greater  confidence  and  increased  authority 
in  their  evaluation  of  student  writing. 

The  periodic  grading  tests  consisted  of  a  series  of  ten  student  papers 
which  were  mimeographed  in  duplicate  forms  and  distributed  to  the  rhetoric 
staff.  Along  with  each  set  of  papers  went  a  grading  card  on  which  the 
instructor  was  to  record  the  grades  he  would  give  to  each  of  the  ten  themes . 
These  tests  were  always  anonymous.  Without  identifying  himself,  the  instruc- 
tor returned  the  card  and  a  marked  copy  of  the  themes,  retaining  the  duplicate 
copy  for  his  files.  As  the  grading  cards  were  returned,  the  office  secretary 
gave  each  an  identifying  number  so  that  only  she  and  the  grader  knew  which 
number  designated  a  particular  instructor's  grades.  The  grades  for  each  theme 
were  then  listed  and  the  preferred  grade  accepted  as  the  standard.  If  the 
standard  grade  of  a  particular  theme  was  C,  a  grade  of  B  would  be  marked  /l; 
a  grade  of  A,  /2;  D,  -1;  and  E,  -2.  The  grading  was  then  analyzed  for  each 
instructor  and  for  the  staff  as  a  whole  and  a  report  of  the  results  distributed, 
as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  staff  that  these  grading  tests  were  a  helpful 
stimulus  to  conformity  of  grading.  No  doubt  the  staff  attitude  toward  these 
tests  was  influenced  by  two  conditions:  the  anonymity  of  the  tests,  and  the 
fact  that  the  standard  grade  was  not  arbitrarily  determined  by  any  one  person, 
but  was  the  grade  actually  preferred  by  a  plurality  of  the  graders .  It  is 
interesting  to  record  that,  whereas  no  instructor  who  made  a  perfect  score  on 
these  tests  (0$  of  deviation)  ever  identified  himself  to  the  chairman,  instruc- 
tors who  had  a  signally  high  percentage  of  deviation  frequently  identified 
themselves  and  asked  for  a  discussion  of  their  grading. 

The  second  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  a  five-weeks'  unit  of 
semantics  in  Rhetoric  102.  At  a  rhetoric  staff  meeting  late  in  the  spring  of 
19^7  several  instructors  felt  that  the  program  in  Rhetoric  102  needed 
strengthening.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  read  and  report  on  S.  I.  Hayakawa's 
Language  in  Action.  The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  book  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  used  in  the  following  semester.  Since  only  one  member  of 
the  staff  had  previously  taught  semantics,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  conduct 
a  pilot  section  which  other  instructors  could  attend  as  observers  before  taking 
up  the  same  work  in  their  own  sections .  It  was  also  agreed  to  work  out  a 
common  schedule,  a  common  objective  test,  and  a  common  grading  key,  and  to  put 
the  scores  of  all  sections  into  a  single  curve  and  determine  all  grades  from 
that  curve.  This  procedure  was  carried  out  during  the  fall  semester  of  19^7- 
Reports  of  instructors  and  students  were  most  favorable  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Reuter,  semantics  became  a  permanent  unit  of  the  Rhetoric  102  program. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year  19^7-19^8  a  study  of  the  grades  in 
Rhetoric  101  and  102  showed  that  there  was  a  markedly  higher  percentage  of 
failures  in  Rhetoric  101  than  in  Rhetoric  102.  This  was  surprising,  since 
the  second  semester  course  was  admittedly  much  more  difficult.  In  seeking  an 
explanation  the  staff  felt  that  part  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  too 
much  unprofitable  emphasis  on  details  of  grammar  and  too  little  experience 
with  impromptu  writing  in  the  remedial  course,  Rhetoric  100,  were  causing 
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avoidable  failures  in  Rhetoric  101,  and  that  the  Rhetoric  101  program  did  not 
place  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  organization  and  development  of  materials  and 
ideas.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  revise  these  courses  to  remove  their 
weaknesses.  In  Rhetoric  100,  the  review  of  grammar  and  mechanics  was  con- 
centrated in  the  first  half  of  the  course,  and  the  second  half  was  made  to 
parallel  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  work  in  Rhetoric  101,  but  at  an  easier 
level.  The  theory  was  that  the  remedial  course  should  give  the  student  a 
running  start  at  the  work  in  Rhetoric  101.  At  the  same  time,  the  second  half 
of  Rhetoric  101  was  stiffened  by  the  introduction  of  assignments  on  the 
research  paper  and  on  the  writing  of  essay  type  examinations  and  by  an 
increased  emphasis  on  organization. 

These  revisions  tended  to  break  down  the  compartmentalization  of  the 
three  rhetoric  courses  and  to  provide  a  natural  transition  between  them.  In 
order  to  increase  this  transition  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  first  three  weeks 
of  Rhetoric  100,  101,  and  102  a  testing  period,  during  which  the  instructor 
assessed  each  student's  level  of  achievement.  If  a  student  was  reported  as 
unprepared  for  the  course  in  which  he  was  registered,  his  work  was  reviewed  by 
a  committee  which  could,  and  sometimes  did,  direct  him  to  report  to  his  previ- 
ous instructor  for  remedial  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work  was  evidently 
superior,  he  would  be  recommended  for  proficiency  credit  in  the  course  and 
graduated  from  it  at  the  end  of  three  weeks .  This  measure  helped  to  convince 
students  that  achievement  rather  than  course  credit  was  the  criterion  of 
successful  work  in  the  rhetoric  program.  It  proved  so  successful  that,  had 
the  Division  continued,  the  instructor  who  taught  a  student  in  Rhetoric  101 
would  have  become  that  student's  permanent  rhetoric  advisor  and,  by  consul- 
tation with  the  academic  adviser,  would  have  kept  track  of  his  rhetoric 
problems  during  the  student's  stay  at  this  Division. 

Needless  to  say,  these  changes  made  the  Urbana  Manual  no  longer  an 
accurate  syllabus  of  the  Galesburg  rhetoric  courses  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Humanities  division  to  publish  its  own  Rhetoric  Guide  for  191+8-191t9. 

In  the  fall  of  19^8  instructors  in  Rhetoric  101,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Jones,  engaged  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  best  means  of  improving 
reading  proficiency.  The  suggestion  that  reading  might  be  improved  by  adopting 
for  class  discussion  a  conventional  book  of  essays  was  challenged  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  a  program  actually  improved  reading  pro- 
ficiency. It  was  therefore  decided  to  test  two  different  procedures  at  their 
extremes.  All  Rhetoric  101  sections  were  given  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
and  then  classified  into  three  groups,  called  X,  Y,  and  Z,  each  group  designed 
to  be  roughly  similar  in  abilities.  Group  X  spent  five  weeks  doing  exercises 
on  vocabulary -building,  paragraph  comprehension  and  speeded  reading.  Group  Y 
spent  a  similar  period  reading  and  discussing  a  collection  of  contemporary  and 
stimulating  essays.  Group  Z,  the  control  group,  did  nothing  about  reading. 
To  keep  the  quality  of  instruction  from  being  a  factor  in  the  experiment,  the 
same  instructors  taught  the  X  and  Y  groups .  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  all 
sections  were  given  a  variant  of  the  original  test.  The  results  were  surpris- 
ing. Group  X  made  a  total  increase  of  10  per  cent;  group  Y  improved  3.9  per 
cent;  and  the  control  group  improved  3»2  per  cent.  When  the  figures  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  quarter  scores  in  all  groups  for  both  vocabulary  and 
paragraph  comprehension,  it  was  found  that  group  X  showed  a  conspicuous 
improvement  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension  in  all  quarters  and  that  group  Y 
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showed  only  a  slight  improvement  over  the  control  group.  The  staff  had  not 
anticipated  such  clear-cut  results,  but  a  review  of  the  procedures  and  a 
re-check  of  the  data  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  procedures  adopted  in 
group  X  were  the  more  profitable  and  that  the  mere  reading  and  discussion  of 
essays,  however  interesting  and  stimulating,  were  of  little  value  in  devel- 
oping reading  proficiency.  It  was  planned  to  continue  this  experiment  with 
the  next  freshman  class,  but  the  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division  cancelled 
that  intention. 

Literature 

The  work  in  English  literature  followed  very  closely  the  content  of 
similar  courses  at  Urbana.  Although,  as  has  been  observed,  instruction  during 
the  first  year  was  largely  at  the  high  school  level,  the  new  instructors  added 
in  the  fall  of  19^7  made  the  English  staff  the  best  qualified  within  the 
division.  After  that  date,  of  the  five  instructors  who  regularly  taught 
courses  in  English  and  American  literature,  two  had  doctors'  degrees  and  two 
more  had  completed  most  of  their  work  on  the  doctorate.  Of  the  three  assistant 
professors  in  the  division  at  that  time,  two  were  teachers  of  literature,  and 
one  of  these,  Dr.  Vest,  was  promoted  to  associate  professor  after  one  year  for 
his  conspicuous  success  in  teaching. 

Yet,  despite  the  qualifications  of  its  staff,  the  literature  program  was 
the  least  unified  in  the  division.  Instructors,  feeling  that  their  work  was 
of  too  subjective  a  nature  to  permit  any  but  nominal  standardization,  retained 
their  independence  in  procedures,  assignments,  and  grading.  As  a  result,  the 
emphases  in  individual  sections  varied  from  those  which  would  be  stressed  in 
high  school  classes  to  those  which  would  be  characteristic  of  advanced  college 
courses.  The  obvious  divergences  in  the  difficulty  of  assignments  and  in  the 
standards  of  grading  created  some  student  discontent  and  was  not  conducive  to 
the  best  staff  morale.  During  the  final  year  of  the  division,  the  most  fre- 
quent and  most  serious  student  complaints  concerned  the  differences  in  various 
sections  of  English  121  and  122. 

Speech 

The  instruction  in  speech  paralleled  the  Urbana  speech  program,  except 
that  the  less  crowded  conditions  at  Galesburg  permitted  a  greater  use  of 
laboratory  equipment.  During  the  first  semester  the  quality  of  instruction 
was  clearly  below  Urbana  standards,  and  during  the  first  year  the  personal 
difficulties  of  one  of  the  two  instructors  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  picture  changed  considerably  with  the  expansion  of  the  staff  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year.  Prom  then  on  the  work  in  all  speech  sections  was 
closely  integrated,  and  the  introduction  of  an  arrangement  by  which  each 
instructor  acted  as  a  visiting  critic  and  judge  in  sections  taught  by  his 
colleagues  gradually  brought  about  uniformity  of  content,  emphases,  and 
evaluation. 

Probably  the  size  of  classes  was  a  greater  advantage  in  speech  courses 
than  in  any  other  course  offered  in  the  division.  From  the  beginning  the 
ideal  was  to  hold  speech  sections  to  not  more  than  18  students  and  this  ideal 
was  nearly  always  attained;  indeed  during  the  last  year  most  speech  sections 
had  not  more  than  12  students.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  only  possible 
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to  give  students  individual  attention,  but  the  amount  of  speech  experience 
per  student  was  much  greater  than  is  customary.  Since  it  was  possible  to 
schedule  nearly  all  sections  in  a  soundproof  studio,  the  speech  work  was 
conducted  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  in  philosophy  (Philosophy  101)  was  introduced 
into  the  academic  program  of  the  Humanities  division  in  the  second  semester 
of  19^6-19^7  and  Philosophy  102  (Logic)  was  added  the  following  semester. 
Thereafter  at  least  one  section  of  each  course  was  offered  each  semester  for 
those  students  who  preferred  to  elect  philosophy  as  part  of  the  eight  hours 
in  Humanities  required  of  all  students. 

When  philosophy  was  first  offered  it  was  taught  by  the  chairman  of  the 
division,  who  was  not  a  professional  philosopher.  As  the  course  was  then 
taught  it  was  an  introductory  summary  of  the  basic  problems  of  ethics, 
metaphysics,  epistomology,  and  esthetics.  In  the  fall  of  19^7  Dr.  Howard 
Parsons  took  over  the  work  in  philosophy  and  began  to  develop  a  course  which 
sought  to  exploit  a  student -centered  approach  without  sacrificing  the  values 
of  the  traditional  study  of  classical,  philosophical  writings.  After  an 
exploratory  study,  during  which  the  students  through  reading,  writing,  and 
discussion  surveyed  the  biological,  social,  psychological,  and  linguistic 
influences  on  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  class  considered  a  series  of 
questions  involving  values --What  is  a  mature  person?  What  are  the  values  of 
friendship,  of  college,  of  marriage?  What  is  the  Supreme  Value  or  God?  What 
values  should  men  promote  as  a  society?  What  light  does  the  study  of  history 
throw  on  the  problem  of  values? 

After  reading  about  and  discussing  these  questions,  the  class  turned  to 
the  problems  of  knowledge  and  truth,  dealing  with  methods  of  inquiry,  tests  of 
truth,  prejudice,  propaganda,  and  so  on,  as  these  are  revealed  in  the  everyday 
use  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  movies.  The  work  of  the  course  ended 
with  a  brief  study  of  esthetics  and  metaphysics  and  with  a  review  of  the  aims, 
procedures,  and  values  of  philosophy. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  course  was  rather  to  encourage  each  student  to 
develop  his  own  philosophy  than  to  learn  the  content  of  philosophical  writings, 
every  effort  was  made  to  get  the  student  to  participate  in  the  experience  of 
philosophizing,  especially  on  those  questions  which  bore  most  directly  on  his 
own  interests  and  problems.  For  this  reason  there  was  relatively  little  formal 
lecturing,  the  class  hour  being  spent  in  the  reading  of  student  papers,  in  class 
discussion  arising  out  of  these  papers  or  outside  reading,  or  in  analyses  of  the 
philosophical  assumptions  behind  contemporary  activities .  Illustrations  were 
chosen  for  their  interest  and  immediacy  as  well  as  for  their  aptness.  Cultural 
patterns  were  illustrated  by  playing  musical  compositions  in  class,  by  exam- 
ining various  paintings ,  even  by  reference  to  newspaper  cartoons  and  funnies . 
Liberal  use  was  made  of  films,  most  of  which  were  obtained  through  the  visual 
aids  service  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Among  the  most  effective  films 
were  "Life  With  Baby"  (human  nature),  "Democracy"  and  "Despotism"  (political 
theory),  "Fury,"  "Brotherhood  of  Man,"  "Americans  All,"  "Public  Opinion,"  and 
"Borderlines"  (all  dealing  with  problems  of  truth  and  prejudice). 


1.  This  summary  of  the  philosophy  courses  was  substantially  written  by 
Howard  Parsons. 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  the  course  was  published  in  The  Philosophical 
News  Letter1  and  described  by  the  editor  as  "an  experiment  in  the  direction 
of  making  philosophy  a  living  enterprise."  In  summing  up  the  course,  Dr. 
Parsons  wrote: 

Someone  will  ask,  "Do  you  not  sacrifice  traditional  subject- 
matter  in  the  aim  to  do  things  which  belong  to  other  courses?" 
Of  course  you  sacrifice  traditional  subject-matter,  but  you  do 
it  only  insofar  as  such  sacrifice  subserves  something  more 
important,  namely,  the  growth  of  the  students  in  this  particu- 
lar area.  The  problem  of  teaching  is  ultimately  one  of  importance 
in  aim  and  effectiveness  in  technique.  The  choice  we  as  teachers 
of  philosophy  have  got  to  make  is  whether  we  wish  to  help  the 
student  to  understand  the  traditionally  important  philosophical 
ideas  in  vacuo ,  or  whether  we  wish  to  help  him  see  the  relevance 
of  a  few  persuasive  and  general  notions  to  his  everyday  feeling, 
striving  and  thinking. 

Extra-curricular  Programs 

During  the  first  academic  year  the  division  was  too  engrossed  in  the 
problems  of  organization  and  expansion  to  pay  much  attention  to  extra- 
curricular activities,  but  starting  in  the  fall  of  19^7  Humanities  instructors 
organized  and  sponsored  student  clubs  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  dramatics, 
and  philosophy. 

The  foreign  language  clubs  ("Le  Cercle  Francais,"  '  Der  Deutsche  Verein," 
and  "The  Spanish  Club" )  were  designed  as  supplements  to  regular  classroom 
instruction  and  combined  social  programs  with  informal  study  of  the  culture  of 
the  countries  concerned,  especially  as  that  culture  could  be  represented 
through  popular  music,  motion  pictures,  and  folk  customs.  All  three  clubs 
flourished,  thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  their  advisers --Dr.  Skidmore 
(German),  Dr.  Kupcek  and  Mrs.  0' Haven  (French),  and  Miss  Drury  (Spanish). 
In  the  spring  of  19^8  and  19^9  the  foreign  language  clubs  sponsored  programs 
of  popular  foreign  motion  pictures  to  which  all  students  were  invited. 

The  dramatics  club,  "The  Galesburg  Maskers,"  probably  had  the  widest 
appeal,  since  it  was  confined  to  no  subject  matter  and  drew  its  members  and 
its  audience  from  the  whole  campus.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  an  inadequate 
theater,  makeshift  properties,  and  the  limited  acting  experience  possible  in 
a  two-year  college,  this  group  made  splendid  progress  and  won  the  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  faculty  and  students.  This  sucess  was  largely  due  to  the 
brilliant  direction  of  Miss  Charmley,  the  club's  adviser  and  director,  and  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Reuter  and  his  properties  crew. 

The  Philosophy  Club  grew  out  of  a  series  of  informal  discussions  and 
teas  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Parsons,  and  provided  a  pleasant  and  stimulating 
experience  for  students  who  were  concerned  with  the  application  of  philosophy 
to  the  contemporary  needs  of  society  and  the  individual. 


1.  American  Philosophical  Association,  Western  Division,  No.  28. 
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In  the  second  semester  of  1947-19^8  a  group  of  students,  most  of  them 
veterans,  requested  that  a  course  in  Russian  be  offered  at  the  Galesburg 
Division.  For  administrative  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  offer  such  a 
course,  but  with  Dr.  Kupcek  as  their  adviser,  these  students  organized  The 
Russian  Club  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the  language  and  culture  of  that 
country.  Later,  instruction  in  Russian  was  offered  under  the  administration 
of  the  University  Extension  Division,  and  The  Russian  Club  continued  as  an 
active  supplement  to  that  course. 

Probably  the  most  ambitious  club  sponsored  by  the  Humanities  division  was 
The  Speech  and  Radio  Club.  This  organization  was  largely  the  work  of  a  small 
group  of  engineering  students,  of  whom  first  Mr.  Steve  Schickel  and  later 
Mr.  William  Bryant  were  the  leaders.  The  club  was  designed  to  give  students 
technical,  speaking,  and  acting  experience  in  radio.  Mr.  Robb  of  the  Humani- 
ties division  served  as  its  adviser  and  no  small  part  of  his  duty  was  to 
restrain  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  the  members  so  that  they  would  remain 
academically  eligible.  The  club  built  a  campus  radio  station,  WINI,  which 
broadcast  two  hours  nightly  for  five  nights  a  week  and  produced  a  wide  variety 
of  programs.  Before  the  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division  cancelled  their 
plans,  the  leaders  of  the  club  were  hoping  to  expand  their  activities  to  cover 
almost  every  phase  of  student  interest,  including  a  regular  lecture  and  study 
program. 


Distinctive  Features 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  the  distinctive  features  of  a  division  consisting 
at  various  times  of  from  20  to  3°  people,  all  drawn  from  different  backgrounds, 
with  different  experiences  and  attitudes,  and  teaching  a  variety  of  subjects 
is  bound  to  be  a  rather  comprehensive  generalization.  Nevertheless,  looking 
back  at  the  history  of  the  Humanities  division,  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
three  dominant  characteristics --its  independence,  its  sense  of  unity,  and  its 
pragmatism. 

To  a  large  extent  the  independence  of  the  division  was  prompted  and 
cultivated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Urbana  authorities.  Had  the  division  been 
conceived  as  an  extension  of  corresponding  departments  at  Urbana,  to  be 
operated  by  remote  control  by  the  heads  of  those  departments,  its  history  and 
character  must  have  been  entirely  different.  But  from  its  beginning  the 
Galesburg  Division  had  dominion  status.  The  Urbana  authorities  were  not 
indifferent  to  the  work  that  was  being  done  here;  rather  they  were  most 
interested  and  kept  in  touch  with  that  work  through  correspondence  and  occa- 
sional visits.  But  from  the  first  they  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  this 
Division  to  work  out  its  own  development  within  the  latitudes  of  the  general 
requirements  of  the  University.  This  policy  was  not  merely  implied.  It  was 
clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  by  President  Stoddard  on  his  several  visits  to 
this  campus  and,  as  Professor  Roberts  remarked  "I  envy  you  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  to  work  out  an  educational  program  under  such  favorable  conditions" 
indicates ,  it  was  recognized  by  department  heads  on  the  main  campus . 

During  the  first  semester  there  was  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
inclination  to  exercise  this  independence.  To  instructors  new  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  most  of  them  new  to  college  teaching,  all  previously 
unknown  to  each  other,  the  syllabi  and  the  textbooks  used  on  the  main  campus 
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offered  an  established  road  through  chaos,  and  the  question  "What  is  the 
Urbana  practice  in  such  matters?"  was  the  criterion  for  making  decisions. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  first  year  that  instructors  felt  that  they 
had  enough  experience  to  view  their  work  in  perspective  and  to  make  tentative 
decisions  about  how  that  work  could  be  improved.  From  then  on  the  Humanities 
staff  felt  free  to  revise  the  content  of  courses,  adopt  other  textbooks,  plan 
and  conduct  experiments,  and  devise  its  own  testing  programs  without  the 
pre -approval  of  Urbana  departments.  This  need  not  imply  that  there  was  any 
wholesale  changing.  In  general  the  changes  were  in  procedures  and  details  of 
content.  Some  courses,  especially  those  in  English  literature  and  speech, 
stuck  closely  to  what  was  being  done  at  Urbana.  Others,  especially  the  foreign 
language  courses,  attempted  to  achieve  the  same  objectives  by  different 
approaches.  The  greatest  changes  were  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  introduction 
of  semantics,  an  increased  emphasis  on  reading  and  on  organization  of  material, 
and  a  decreased  attention  to  types  of  writing  considerably  changed  the  content 
of  the  courses. 

The  development  of  a  sense  of  unity  within  the  division  has  been  reflected 
in  the  discussion  of  teaching  and  testing.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  and  worked  drew  the  staff  together  and  encouraged  collaboration.  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  was  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  center  of  authority  from 
the  individual  teacher  to  the  Humanities  staff  as  a  whole.  By  the  fall  of 
19^8  the  division  staff -meeting  was  the  policy-making  authority  on  academic 
questions  and  was  exercising  its  right  to  review  and  evaluate  the  work  in  all 
courses . 

The  pragmatism  of  the  Humanities  division  grew  out  of  its  independence 
and  its  lack  of  controlling  tradition.  For  the  most  part,  the  staff  was 
young.  Under  usual  conditions  these  people  would  have  been  absorbed  into 
established  departments  and,  as  they  became  oriented  to  the  viewpoints  and 
emphases  of  these  departments,  their  academic  principles  and  procedures  would 
have  been  shaped.  But  in  a  school  which  was  created  in  a  month,  which 
increased  35O  per  cent  within  three  semesters --with  all  the  attendant  problems 
of  such  rapid  expansion- -and  in  which,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  expediency 
was  a  necessary  criterion,  it  was  natural  for  the  staff  to  judge  practices 
rather  by  their  demonstrable  results  than  by  their  implied  relationship  to 
philosophical  assumptions.  And  as  individual  instructors  began  to  identify 
themselves  as  a  group  and  to  establish  group  practices,  they  found  that  they 
could  reach  their  readiest  agreements  on  those  questions  on  which  the  evidence 
was  most  available.  Therefore  there  developed  a  concern  for  evidence  and  a 
conviction  that  if  one  procedure  was  better  than  another,  it  should  be 
demonstrably  better.  This,  in  turn,  encouraged  controlled  experimentation 
and  objective  evaluation. 

It  would  be  pretentious  to  call  such  a  spirit  a  philosophy  of  education. 
The  majority  of  the  staff  tended  to  be  intolerant  of  "philosophizing" --more 
intolerant  than  was  justified --even  while  they  were  creating  generalizations 
drawn  from  specific  investigations.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
the  division  as  a  whole  was  working  toward  a  consistent  point  of  view  and 
that  that  viewpoint  was  essentially  pragmatic.  At  no  time  was  it  so  described 
in  staff  meetings.  Indeed  there  were  several  instructors  who  would  have  taken 
exception  to  the  vord  "pragmatism"  while  approving  the  trends  it  is  here  used 
to  describe.  But  certainly  the  questions  "Will  this  work?"  "How  will  it 
work?"  and  "How  well  has  it  worked?"  were  the  dominant  concerns  in  staff 
deliberations . 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
Daniel  W.  Snader 


The  Mathematics  division  was  the  first  academic  division  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Galesburg  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  On  October  1, 
19^6,  Daniel  W.  Snader  arrived  on  campus  to  head  the  division  of  Mathematics. 
His  first  major  problem — indeed  a  continuous  major  problem—was  to  find  a 
competent  staff.  Three  instructors2  and  a  very  able  division  secretary^  were 
obtained  before  classes  started  on  October  21.  Thereafter,  as  each  new 
semester  brought  predictions  of  increased  student  enrollment  the  chairman 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  search  for  additional  staff  members.  They  were 
not  easy  to  find  but  the  inducement  of  providing  excellent  housing  accommo- 
dations on  the  University  campus  plus  a  slightly  higher  salary  scale  than 
obtained  elsewhere  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  superior  high  school  teachers 
to  break  into  college  teaching  were  factors  which  helped  to  make  the  Galesburg 
positions  attractive. 

The  matter  of  furnishing  the  offices  for  the  instructors  was  an  inter- 
esting experience.  The  warehouses  of  the  former  Mayo  Hospital  were  bulging 
with  office  materials  (desks,  book  cases,  filing  cabinets,  chairs,  etc.) 
that  were  stored  by  the  War  Assets  Administration.  These  materials  were  made 
available  to  the  new  branch  of  the  University.  During  these  early  days  of 
October,  19^6,  the  equipment  which  was  to  be  used  in  furnishing  offices  was 
usually  spotted  in  the  warehouses  by  administrative  officers,  and  designated 
employees  were  busily  engaged  in  trucking  the  various  items  of  equipment  to 
the  temporary  staff  offices.  It  happened  quite  frequently  that  certain  filing 
cases,  desks  and  other  materials  were  selected  by  more  than  one  person  and 
that  when  the  truckmen  arrived  to  pick  up  the  designated  materials  they  found 
them  gone,  most  likely  delivered  to  some  other  office.  When  one  recalls  the 
long  and  maze-like  corridors  which  had  to  be  traveled  to  locate  this  equipment, 
such  happenings  tested  one's  sense  of  humor.  Thus,  the  "scavenger  hunt"  went 
on  until  the  regular  routine  of  requisitioning  was  set  up  by  the  Business 
Office. 

The  night  before  classes  were  to  begin  miracles  of  construction  seemed  to 
take  place.  Classrooms  which  were  devoid  of  blackboards,  chairs,  and  other 
bare  essentials  were  completely  equipped  by  the  next  morning.  Certain  areas 
of  the  newly  remodeled  hospital  wards  were  designated  as  mathematics  class- 
rooms. During  the  first  semester  all  mathematics  classes  were  taught  in  the 
wing  off  C -corridor,  known  as  C-5.  As  the  construction  work  continued,  C-10 
became  the  headquarters  for  mathematics  instruction  and  staff  offices. 


1.  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  division  during  the  academic  years  19^6-^8. 

In  the  spring  of  19^8  Dr.  Snader  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  administrative 
duties  for  the  following  year.  Dr.  Pickard  was  appointed  acting  chairman 
for  19^8-^9. 

2.  Ethel  Batell,  Emily  Haynesworth,  Elizabeth  Neiderberger . 

3.  Harriette  Bledsoe. 
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In  order  that  the  mathematics  courses  taught  at  Galesburg  could  be 
made  of  substantially  the  same  caliber  as  those  taught  on  the  main  campus 
at  Urbana,  mimeographed  outlines  based  upon  several  available  textbooks 
were  presented  to  the  chairman  for  distribution  to  his  Galesburg  mathe- 
matics instructors .  These  course  outlines  became  the  "bench-marks"  of 
instruction.  Copies  of  final  examinations  for  the  various  mathematics 
courses  taught  at  Urbana  served  as  guides  in  determining  equivalent  course 
standards  at  Galesburg. 


Courses  and  Enrollment 

The  Mathematics  division  was  set  up  as  a  service  unit  for  all  divisions. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  division  to  provide  teaching  of  high  quality  rather 
than  to  engage  in  mathematical  research.  While  research  was  not  discouraged 
it  was  not  made  the  basis  for  determining  changes  in  academic  status ,  or 
merit  increases  in  salary.  Good  teaching  was  considered  of  paramount  impor- 
tance . 

All  the  courses  offered  by  the  division  and  the  enrollment  in  these 
courses  are  shown  in  Table  V. 

Mathematics  R  was  designed  as  a  refresher  course  in  high  school  mathe- 
matics for  veterans.  This  was  a  one  semester  non-credit  course  dealing 
primarily  with  high  school  algebra  and  geometry.  During  the  first  semester 
the  veterans  who  were  enrolled  in  this  course  indicated  a  desire  to  have 
separate  refresher  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry.  They  found  that  the 
tempo  for  completing  this  one-semester  course  in  both  areas  was  too  fast  for 
them.  Consequently,  two  one-semester  non-credit  courses,  Mathematics  107 
(high  school  algebra)  and  Mathematics  108  (high  school  geometry)  were 
offered  in  place  of  Mathematics  R. 

To  determine  whether  students  should  be  advised  to  enroll  in  Mathematics 
107,  or  Mathematics  108  or  the  regular  credit  bearing  courses  in  mathematics, 
Test  III  of  the  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests  was  given  to  new 
students  during  the  time  of  registration.  If  the  results  of  the  test  revealed 
adequate  preparation  for  successful  study  of  college  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
they  were  assigned  to  these  respective  courses;  if  serious  deficiencies  were 
found,  students  were  advised,  but  not  compelled,  to  enroll  in  either  one  or 
both  of  these  refresher  courses.  In  cases  where  scores  on  this  mathematics 
proficiency  examination  were  just  slightly  above  the  arbitrary  minimum 
standard  of  30,  students  were  advised  to  enroll  in  the  five-hour  college 
algebra  course,  Mathematics  111;  others  were  assigned  to  Mathematics  112, 
the  three-hour  college  algebra  course.  This  arrangement  worked  out  fairly 
satisfactorily  for  placing  students  in  courses  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
succeed.  Most  engineering  students  were  advised  to  carry  college  algebra, 
Mathematics  111  or  Mathematics  112  and  plane  trigonometry,  Mathematics  llU 
or  Mathematics  115,  during  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  analytic  geometry,  Mathematics  112,  in  the  second  semester. 
If  students  presented  entrance  credit  in  high  school  trigonometry,  they  were 
eligible  for  spherical  trigonometry,  Mathematics  115.  However,  it  was  found 
that  most  students  preferred  to  take  the  college  course  in  trigonometry  before 
going  on  with  analytic  geometry,  Mathematics  112. 
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Table  V 
Distribution  of  Students  in  Mathematics  Courses 


Course  No. 

1946- 

1 

r1947 
2 

1947- 

1 

r1948 
2 

1948- 
1 

f1949 
2 

1947 

Summer 

1948 
Summer 

Total 

Math.  R 

35 

35 

Math.  101+ 

8 

13 

19 

8 

13 

7 

68 

Math.  106 

15 

64 

48 

32 

17 

18 

36 

2 

232 

Math.  107 

52 

108 

35 

51 

12 

258 

Math.  108 

74 

65 

28 

22 

5 

194 

Math.  Ill 

42 

174 

187 

100 

105 

52 

25 

8 

693 

Math.  112 

105 

180 

191 

59 

115 

24 

23 

2 

699 

Math.  114 

76 

164 

173 

101 

135 

50 

33 

13 

745 

Math.  115 

14 

38 

65 

12 

24 

4 

7 

164 

Math.  122 

9 

84 

129 

128 

60 

81 

28 

11 

530 

Math.  132 

27 

127 

90 

75 

41 

16 

20 

396 

Math.  142 

21 

95 

47 

50 

10 

20 

2U3 

Math.  341 

5 

5    _ 

Total 

304 

870 

1133 

688 

664 

349 

178 

76 

4262 

75 

The  Commerce  students  were  given  the  same  course  in  college  algebra, 
Mathematics  111  or  112,  as  offered  to  students  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Engineering.  Plans  were  being  made  to  devise  a  special  mathematics  course 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  special  needs  of  Commercial  students. 

Mathematics  10^  was  a  short  combined  course  in  algebra  and  trigonometry 
designed  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students.  The  differential  calculus, 
Mathematics  132,  and  integral  calculus,  Mathematics  1^2,  were  taught  during 
the  first  and  second  semesters  of  the  sophomore  year.  Students  who  entered 
the  university  with  credit  in  either  college  algebra  or  trigonometry  completed 
this  program  during  the  first  three  semesters.  For  these  students,  differentia 
equations,  Mathematics  3^1,  was  provided. 


The  Staff  and  its  Work 

The  teaching  staff  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  recognized  teaching 
ability.  To  secure  the  teaching  services  of  competent  people  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  was  a  rather  difficult  task.  In  19^6  there  was  an  acute 
shortage  of  qualified  instructors  for  undergraduate  collegiate  mathematics. 
The  placement  bureaus  of  selected  universities  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  commercial  teacher  agencies,  were  contacted  by  mail  and  telephone.  Very 
few  of  the  available  candidates  had  prior  college  teaching  experience,  but  all 
had  adequate  preparation  in  college  mathematics  and  years  of  successful  high 
school  teaching  experience. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  Galesburg  Division  the  greatest  enrollment 
in  mathematics  was  in  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  with  only  a  few  sections 
in  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus,  solid  geometry,  and  a  refresher  course 
in  high  school  mathematics.  Teaching  assignments  had  to  be  geared  to  the 
particular  training  and  experience  of  the  four  teachers  engaged  to  initiate 
the  program.  During  this  time  Dr.  Snader  taught  most  of  the  analytic  geometry 
and  the  calculus.  Meanwhile,  certain  staff  members  were  being  primed  (through 
independent  study  and  in-service  training)  for  more  advance  assignments.  By 
this  type  of  planning  it  was  possible  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  staff 
needs  during  the  three-year  span  of  the  Undergraduate  Division's  existence. 

Since  the  main  function  of  the  Mathematics  division  was  to  act  as  a 
service  unit,  providing  good  instruction  in  the  various  mathematics  courses 
prescribed  by  the  Colleges  of  Commerce,  Engineering,  and  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  much  attention  was  given  to  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  teaching 
effectiveness.  In  order  to  provide  students,  especially  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Engineering,  with  the  personalized  instruction  which  many  of 
the  veteran  enrollees  required,  it  became  necessary  to  have  instructors 
available  for  extra-class  conferences  at  practically  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Although  the  instructors  were  quite  willing  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  in  giving  individual  attention  to  student  needs,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  many  of  the  precious  hours  spent  in  repeatedly  explaining  or 
discussing  certain  difficult  phases  of  mathematics,  the  solution  of  certain 
standard  problems,  the  development  of  basic  proofs,  etc.,  could  be  spent  more 
economically  both  for  the  students  and  the  instructors  if  written  materials 
were  developed  and  placed  at  the  student's  disposal  in  the  library.  While 
some  instructional  materials  were  developed  for  the  courses  college  algebra 
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(Mathematics  111  and  112)  and  trigonometry  (Mathematics  llU  and  115 ),  and 
proved  quite  satisfactory  in  helping  students  over  some  of  the  difficult 
hurdles,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  which  was  done  in  analytic 
geometry  (Mathematics  122),  differential  calculus  (Mathematics  132)  and 
integral  calculus  (Mathematics  ll+2).  All  the  instructors  in  these  three 
courses  cooperated  magnificently  in  preparing  special  notebooks  containing 
complete  solutions  and  appropriate  teacher  comments  to  most  of  the  problems 
in  the  textbooks. 

These  three  notebooks,  consisting  of  approximately  U00  pages  each,  were 
run  off  on  the  ditto  machine  by  members  of  the  mathematics  staff  and  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  library  for  use  by  students  in  their  study. 
Under  this  provision  students  had  at  all  times  an  available  source  of  refer- 
ence when  difficulties  arose  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  work.  After 
these  instructional  aids  were  thus  provided,  there  was  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  learning  as  reflected  through  their  daily  work  and  periodic 
class  tests.  Students  have  commented  very  favorably  on  this  sort  of  instruc- 
tional assistance;  the  staff  have  felt  it  to  be  quite  a  worthwhile  though 
laborious  undertaking. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  if  special  mention  were  not  made  concerning 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff  in  all  departmental  under- 
takings. The  development  of  the  instructional  materials,  the  arduous  task  of 
stenciling,  duplicating,  collating  and  preparing  them  for  student  use  in  the 
library  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  the  entire  staff.  The  friendly  and 
helpful  attention  given  to  students  in  small  extra-class  groups  as  they 
encountered  difficulties  is  quite  commendable.  The  mathematics  staff  have 
certainly  given  real  service  to  the  University  and  the  students  of  the  Gales - 
burg  Division. 


Testing  Program 

During  the  first  semester  of  19^6-k"]   each  of  the  instructors  made  their 
own  subject  matter  tests,  including  the  final  tests.  These  tests  were  then 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  division  for  his  approval.  During  the 
second  semester,  after  the  organization  was  running  smoothly,  the  final  tests 
in  each  subject  were  made  by  committees  of  instructors  who  were  teaching  the 
various  courses.  It  was  found  to  be  a  more  appropriate  means  for  evaluating 
the  work  of  the  division  as  a  whole  and  a  fairer  method  of  arriving  at  final 
grades.  This  procedure  was  followed  throughout  the  next  two  and  one-half 
years . 

Each  of  the  final  tests  were  so  constructed  that  Part  I  covered,  rather 
minutely,  the  entire  course;  the  items  on  this  part  were  mainly  of  short 
answer  type,  not  of  the  true-false  variety,  but  included  questions  requiring 
specialized  information  and  simple  calculations.  Part  II  of  the  te6t  consisted 
of  questions  which  were  designed  to  measure  critical  analysis,  problem  solving, 
and  the  ability  to  develop  proofs  of  some  of  the  fundamental  theorems  in 


1.  Special  privilege  was  granted  by  Ginn  and  Company  for  the  use  of  Granville, 
Longley,  and  Smith's  Calculus ,  and  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company  for  Sisam's 
Analytic  Geometry  in  these  projects. 
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mathematics.  This  form  of  test  covered  the  subject  matter  in  greater  detail 
than  would  have  been  possible  if  items  similar  to  those  selected  for  Part  II 
alone  were  used, 


Visual  Aids 


The  main  purpose  of  the  division  was  to  provide  a  high  grade  of 
instruction  in  order  that  excellent  student  achievement  could  be  realized. 
To  improve,  vitalize,  and  make  more  meaningful  the  regular  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  visual  aids  and  modern  teaching  devices  were  purchased 
from  commercial  organizations  and  from  sources  handling  War  Assets.  Instru- 
ments, such  as  the  slide  rule,  hyps ometer -clinometer,  angle  mirror,  transits, 
levels,  sextants,  octants,  plane-tables  and  alidades,  steel  tapes,  leveling 
rods,  ranging  poles,  magnetic  compasses,  world  globes,  spherical  blackboards, 
solid  geometry  models,  analytic  geometry  construction  sets,  etc.,  were  secured 
and  used  as  direct  aids  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  learning.  Mathe- 
matical films,  film  strips,  slides,  etc.,  were  used  very  successfully  in  both 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  teaching  projects.  Pre -engineering  students 
were  especially  interested  in  the  Armed  Forces  film  on  "The  Slide  Rule."  This 
instructional  film,  supplemented  by  small  group  instruction  on  individual 
student  slide  rules,  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  professional 
preparation  of  these  young  men.  Films  dealing  with  terrestrial  and  celestial 
navigation  made  the  work  in  spherical  trigonometry  meaningful,  and  certain 
film  strips  showing  the  intuitive  approach  to  the  proof  of  double  and  triple 
integration  made  these  phases  of  calculus  more  easily  grasped.  In  an 
experimental  course  in  plane  geometry  for  veterans  many  films  were  used  to 
introduce  geometric  concepts  and  functional  relationships.  These  films  served 
very  well  for  purposes  of  review  and  summarization. 

Experimental  Program 

During  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^Qj  an  experimental  program  was 
conducted  to  discover  the  materials  and  instructional  techniques  most  effective 
in  improving  the  abilities  of  veterans  to  select  and  apply  the  procedures  of 
critical,  reflective  thinking  to  problems  of  everyday  life. 

The  approach  was  made  through  the  medium  of  plane  geometry.  Learning  or 
relearning  the  meaning  and  importance  of  definition  and  assumptions  (either 
explicitly  stated  or  implied),  the  meaning  and  recognized  methods  of  proof, 
the  analysis  of  problem  situations,  the  art  of  propaganda,  its  uses  and 
abuses,  etc.,  was  made  an  exhilarating  and  challenging  experience.  A  review 
of  the  fundamentals  of  plane  geometry  vas  presented  in  an  informal  manner, 
through  introductory  films  and  film  strips.  The  analysis  of  relationships, 
intuitively  determined,  and  the  formal  demonstrative  proofs  which  became  the 
model  classroom  practice  was  characterized  by — "Can  so-and-so  be  proved?", 
rather  than  "Prove  so-and-so."  The  techniques  of  investigation  thus  developed 
were  readily  and  meaningfully  applied  to  everyday  problems  of  a  non-geometric 
nature . 

While  this  experimental  program  could  not  be  completed,  due  to  the 
abrupt  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  there  is  substantial  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  methods,  analytical  procedures,  and  investigational 
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techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of  Euclidean  Geometry  do  not  transfer 
automatically  to  situations  which  are  non-geometric.  If  transfer  is  to  take 
place  (in  any  appreciable  amount)  we  must  teach  for  it.  Veterans  who  have 
been  the  "guinea  pigs"  of  this  experiment  expressed  keen  delight  not  only  in 
their  understanding  of  the  fundamental  geometric  facts  and  principles,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  myriads  of  geometric  applications  in  this  modern  world, 
but  also  in  their  feeling  of  competence  to  apply  certain  techniques  and 
methods  of  thought  in  attacking  problems  of  a  social,  political,  and  economic 
nature . 


Professional  Workshops  for  Teachers  of  Mathematics 

There  is  a  growing  demand  by  teachers  of  mathematics  throughout  the 
country  for  opportunities  to  improve  their  professional  preparation  through 
the  medium  of  short  in-service  training  courses  geared  to  the  study  and 
appropriate  solutions  to  problems  which  they  encounter  in  their  daily  teaching 
experience.  The  teachers  of  Illinois  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunities 
which  mathematics  workshops  provide.  Many  experienced  teachers  who  have 
already  earned  master's  degrees  in  Mathematics  or  Education  are  not  interested 
in  accumulating  more  advanced  graduate  credits;  nor  do  they  welcome  the 
prospects  of  spending  the  usual  six  to  eight  weeks  attending  some  college  or 
university  summer  session.  They  are,  however,  intensely  interested  in 
professional  workshop  programs  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks, 
during  which  they  can  concentrate  on  the  study  of  problems  of  curriculum 
revision,  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  interactive  teaching-learning 
situations  of  their  schools,  keep  abreast  with  the  growing  volume  of  educa- 
tional research,  and  in  a  very  real  sense,  build  up  their  professional  stock- 
piles for  the  next  school  term. 

To  meet  this  great  need  in  the  area  of  professional  preparation  of 
graduate  teachers  of  mathematics,  the  University  of  Illinois,  through  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education 
(Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Mathematics), 
and  the  Galesburg  Division  sponsored  two  Workshops  for  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
during  the  summers  of  19^7  and  19I+8.  Daniel  W.  Snader,  then  chairman  of  the 
division,  was  responsible  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  these  work- 
shops . 

Since  improvement  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics is  also  a  major  function  of  the  Illinois  State  Colleges,  the  programs 
were  arranged  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  splendid  leadership  and  cooperation 
which  these  colleges  have  supplied  so  very  generously.  Professor  H.  G.  Ayre, 
Western  State  College,  Macomb,  Illinois;  Professor  Gertrude  Hendrix,  Eastern 
State  College,  Charleston,  Illinois;  Professor  Bjarne  R.  Ullsvik,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  have  all  contributed  generously 
of  their  time  and  talents  in  making  these  workshop  activities  very  worthwhile. 

Among  the  other  nationally  recognized  leaders  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  industry  who  took  part  in  the  workshop  activities  were: 

1.  William  Betz  Specialist  in  Mathematics  for  the  Public 

Schools  of  Rochester,  New  York 
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2.  Robert  B.  Browne 

3.  John  R.  Clark 

k,  Martha  Hildebrandt 

5.  CM.  Louttit 

6.  Vivian  Nuess 

7.  C  W.  Sanford 

8.  John  F.  Schacht 

9.  Daniel  W.  Snader 

10.  Willard  B.  Spalding 

11.  J.  0.  Alraen 

12.  Richard  P.  Bailey 

13.  R.  D.  Evans 

Ik.  H.  R.  J.  Grosch 

15.  B.  L.  Hummel 

16.  J.  W.  May 

17.  H.  Poritsky 


Director  of  University  Extension,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  New  York 

Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 

Dean  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  University 
of  Illinois,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Director  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Program  and  Coordinator  of 
Teacher  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  Bexley  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Director  of 
Workshops,  Galesburg  Division,  University 
of  Illinois,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Head  of  Mechanical  Engineering  1,  Research 
Laboratories,  General  Motors  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

Mathematician,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
New  York,  New  York 

Head  of  Watch  Design,  Hamilton  Watch 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Chief  Engineer  of  Design  and  Research, 
Wright  Automatic  Machinery  Company, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Engineering  General  Division,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York 
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18.  E.  M.  Spoerer  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


19.  Victor  J.  Young  The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  New  York, 

New  York 

20.  W.  Roger  Zinn  Education  Consultant  for  Jam  Handy  Films, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

The  stimulating  lectures,  many  of  them  illustrated  by  slides,  films,  or 
film  strips,  have  been  very  timely,  interesting,  and  thought  productive. 
Teachers  have  gained  greater  insight  into  the  engineering,  business,  and 
industrial  problem  situations  which  could  be  used  to  enrich,  vitalize,  and 
make  meaningful  their  teaching  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 

The  workshop  programs  included  the  following  "Study  Groups": 

a).  Consumer  Mathematics 

b).  Vitalized  Instruction  in  Mathematics  Through  the  Use  of 

Instruments 

c).  A  Psychological  Approach  to  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

d).  Instructional  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

e).  A  Psychological  Approach  to  the  Teaching  of  Algebra 

f).  Seminar:  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High  School  Geometry. 

The  general  lectures  were  attended  by  citizens  of  the  Galesburg  community, 
the  University  faculty,  and  cadet  teachers  in-training  at  Illinois  State 
Colleges.  A  total  of  eighty  experienced  teachers,  representing  eleven 
different  states,  ranging  from  Georgia  to  Washington,  were  listed  among  those 
registered  for  the  workshop  activities.  Special  certificates  of  attendance 
were  issued  by  Dean  Robert  B.  Browne,  Director  of  the  University  Extension 
Program,  to  all  teachers  who  have  attended  regularly  and  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  program  of  activities.  While  no  university  credit  was  granted 
for  this  work,  many  School  Boards  of  Education  have  accepted  these  university 
certificates  in  fulfillment  of  the  professional  student  requirements  for 
increases  in  teachers'  salaries. 


Extra-curricular  Activities 

During  the  "pioneer  days"  of  the  Galesburg  Division  there  were  very  few 
non-athletic  extra-curricular  activities .  There  was  a  feeling  of  restlessness 
on  the  part  of  many  students .  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  rigorous  academic 
program  on  the  one  hand  and  perhaps  hours  of  sheer  idleness  and  loneliness  on 
the  other,  informal  activities  such  as  clubs  aided  students  immensely  in 
making  adjustments,  developing  lasting  friendships  and  wholesome  camaraderie. 

The  Pythagorean  Club 

The  Pythagorean  Club  was  created  to  improve  these  conditions  and  to 
provide  students  with  opportunities  to  investigate  certain  personal  interests 
in  mathematics  and  allied  sciences  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  helpful  assistance 
in  the  study  of  the  regular  mathematics  courses  prescribed  for  Liberal  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  Commerce,  Engineering,  Pre-dental  and  Pre-medical  students.  The 
club  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Greek  geometer  and  philosopher,  Pythagoras. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  provided  membership  opportunities  to  all 
regularly  enrolled  university  students,  interested  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  its  applications  to  everyday  affairs.  The  Pythagoreans,  during 
the  years  19U6-U8,  were  reputed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  active  group  on 
the  campus.  Through  its  informal  programs,  arranged  to  cater  to  the  diversi- 
fied interests  of  its  members,  it  has  served  as  a  valuable  vehicle  for 
bridging  the  gap  between  high  school  and  pre -professional  collegiate  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics . 

Staff  Activities 

In  addition  to  their  teaching  duties,  members  of  the  Mathematics  staff 
carried  on  a  full  program  of  professional,  civic,  and  social  activities. 
Seven  members  pursued  advanced  graduate  work  at  other  universities  during 
their  summer  vacations.  Others  engaged  in  independent  research  and  in 
editorial  work  for  publishing  houses.  The  Galesburg  Mathematics  division 
was  represented  in  professional  organizations  through  Daniel  W.  Snader's 
work  in  the  Illinois  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program,  The  Future  Teachers  of  America,  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  and  other  professional  societies.  Three 
members  of  the  staff  published  professional  works  during  their  stay  at 
Galesburg:  Miss  Bromley  collaborated  on  an  article  in  the  Mathematics 
Teacher;  Willis  L.  Pickard  reviewed  D.  J.  Finney's  "Probit  Analysis"  for 
Psychological  Abstracts;  Daniel  W.  Snader  completed  a  series  of  four  secondary 
school  mathematics  textbooks,  wrote  "The  Snader  General  Mathematics  Test," 
and  published  several  articles  in  professional  magazines.  In  addition, 
several  members  of  the  staff  attended  and  some  participated  in  meetings  of 
various  professional  societies  and  workshops.  All  this  is  evidence  that, 
although  the  primary  interest  of  the  staff  was  effective  teaching  at  the 
freshman -sophomore  level,  individual  members  were  active  in  supporting 
professional  activities  important  to  mathematics  teachers. 

The  division  also  developed  a  pleasant  social  program  which  did  much  to 
knit  the  mathematics  division  into  a  loyal,  happy,  and  friendly  unit.  During 
the  first  two  years  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  program  devolved 
on  the  chairman's  wife,  who  wound  up  each  of  the  academic  years  with  a 
dinner  for  the  staff  and  their  families  at  the  Galesburg  Club.  Later,  other 
members  of  the  staff  accepted  the  initiative  in  sponsoring  parties,  picnics, 
and  various  gatherings  which  did  much  to  foster  pleasant  relations  and 
enduring  friendships. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Wendell  A.  Lindbeck 

The  Natural  Sciences  division  was  largely  a  service  division  designed 
to  offer  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical  science  areas  to  fulfill  the 
science  requirements  of  the  University.  Other  functions  of  the  division 
were  vocational  guidance  and  the  offering  of  special  courses  for  students 
majoring  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering,  Home  Economics, 
and  the  Pre -medical,  Pre -veterinary,  and  Pre-dental  curricula  as  well  as 
some  specialized  courses,  such  as  Chemistry  103,  Itik,   and  Geology  1^3 >  which 
are  offered  for  the  Engineering  students.  Subjects  included  in  the  division 
were  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  geology,  physiology,  and 
zoology , 

Table  VI  shows  the  enrollment  in  all  courses  in  the  division  during 
its  history. 

Development  of  the  Division 

The  Natural  Sciences  division  began  to  take  form  when  Dr.  Daniel  Snader, 
the  first  of  the  academic  personnel  to  arrive  at  Galesburg,  was  assigned  the 
task  of  reviewing  several  applications  for  positions  in  the  Mathematics 
division  and  the  Natural  Sciences  division.  At  registration  time  in  the 
middle  of  October,  Mr.  Mark  P.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Garwood  A.  Braun  were  hired 
to  teach  biological  subjects  and  Miss  Pearl  Noland  to  teach  geography  and 
geology. 

Among  the  many  tasks  facing  the  new  arrivals,  apart  from  locating 
themselves  in  their  own  quarters,  was  the  problem  of  establishing  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  hold  their  classes.  Previously  it  had  been  decided  not  to 
offer  chemistry  during  the  first  semester  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
installing  chemistry  desks  in  time  to  be  used,  and  because  of  the  probable 
difficulty  of  obtaining  staff  members  to  teach  the  courses.  The  discovery 
that  the  clinical  laboratory  of  the  former  hospital  could  be  used  as  a 
chemistry  laboratory  with  but  slight  alteration,  and  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  chemistry  instructors  were  available  resulted  in  the  decision  to  offer 
chemistry  after  all.  The  Central  Service  Dispensary  of  the  hospital  was 
chosen  as  the  zoology  and  botany  laboratory  since  there  were  long  tables 
and  a  sink  in  this  room  as  well  as  many  cupboards  and  drawers  for  the  storage 
of  materials. 

The  next  problem  facing  the  instructors  was  that  of  cleaning  up  the 
two  proposed  laboratories  from  the  odds  and  ends  left  by  the  Army  staff 
when  the  hospital  was  vacated.  They  also  roamed  about  from  building  to 
building  and  warehouse  to  warehouse  in  the  160  acre  area  in  search  of 
materials  left  by  the  hospital  which  could  be  adapted  to  laboratory  course 
needs .  The  task  of  outfitting  the  laboratories  for  immediate  use  was  a 
difficult  one,  though  fortunately  much  equipment  was  left  by  the  hospital 
which  could  be  used.  About  the  time  that  school  began  three  new  instructors 
arrived. 

1.  J.  T.  Botts,  chemistry;  A.  S.  Schenkman,  chemistry  and  physiology; 
D.  P.  Marble,  chemistry. 


Table  VI 
Distribution  of  Students  in  Natural  Sciences  Courses 
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Course 

19^6-19^7 
1    2 

19^7-19^8 
1    2 

191*8-191*9 
1   2 

191*7 

Summer 

191*8 
Summer 

Total 

Bacteriology  10l* 

21 

10 

13 

1*1* 

Bacteriology  105 

11 

9 

12 

^_  32 

Botany  100 

35 

60 

82 

65 

1*0 

35 

9 

7 

333 

Botany  101 

w 

37 

72 

1*1* 

38 

32 

7 

2l*3 

Botany  101*- 

6k 

57 

121 

Botany  116 

6 

6 

Chemistry  101 

75 

97 

107 

& 

66 

52 

1* 

2 

1*37 

Chemistry  102 

53 

113 

126 

50 

31*2 

Chemistry  103 

53 

99 

115 

35 

77 

20 

1* 

1*03 

Chemistry  10U 

87 

88 

110 

22 

50 

26 

2 

385 

Chemistry  105 

6k 

62 

70 

10 

30 

10 

21*6 

Chemistry  106 

2k 

15 

15 

8 

11* 

H  76 

Chemistry  110 

3 

33 

12 

7 

5 

2 

62 

Chemistry  122 

5 

17 

23 

15 

20 

8 

2 

90 

Chemistry  12*4 

5 

16 

8 

5 

3>* 

Chemistry  133 

26 

28 

39 

27 

7 

127 

Chemistry  13'+ 

5 

5 

Entomology  103 

17 

5, 

7 

29 

Geology  101 

18 

57 

82 

631 

1*2 

1*9 

311 

Geology  la 

9 

33 

51 

93 

Geology  102 

20 

10 

30 

Geology  150 

""" 

15 

21 

36 

Physiology  101 

5 

20 

k7 

72 

3l* 

& 

21* 

6 

2i*2 

Zoology  101 

57 

111* 

111* 

33 

76 

37 

lit 

6 

1*51 

Zoology  122 

30 

35 

32 

9 

11* 

7 

127 

Zoology  10*+ 

1*2 

68 

110 

Total 

318 

853 

1168 

757 

638 

53* 

106 

1*1 

1*1*15_ 

1.  Geology  1  and  la  were  combined  into  one  course  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  191*7-1+8. 


A  few  weeks  after  classes  had  begun,  the  zoology  and  hotany  laboratories 
were  moved  into  newly  prepared  quarters  in  a  building  near  the  Chapel.  Mean- 
while, chemistry  desks  were  brought  in  from  Navy  Pier  and  were  installed  in 
a  large  building  down  in  the  warehouse  area.  This  building  had  been  used  by 
the  hospital  as  a  receiving  room  for  incoming  patients  and  as  a  storage  room 
for  trunks.  The  installation  of  desks  proceeded  rapidly  enough  so  that  most 
of  the  chemistry  courses  except  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  could 
be  moved  into  the  new  laboratory  at  the  close  of  the  semester.  A  lecture 
room  was  also  built  into  this  same  building. 

As  might  be  expected  the  first  semester  was  a  rather  trying  period  with 
the  shortage  of  equipment  severely  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  instructors. 
Some  instructors  were  called  upon  to  assist  with  courses  other  than  those 
in  their  chosen  field,  until  new  personnel  arrived  to  relieve  them.  No 
laboratory  classes  were  held  in  chemistry  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  previously  ordered  chemicals  and  supplies  began  to  arrive.  Textbooks 
and  laboratory  books  in  chemistry  were  rare  items,  with  the  shortage  contin- 
uing until  shortly  before  Christmas. 

Among  the  visitors  from  Urbana  who  came  to  inspect  the  new  school  and 
to  give  helpful  advice  were  Dr.  Oswald  Tippo  of  the  Botany  Department,  Miss 
Ruth  Krouse  of  the  Physiology  Department,  Dr.  W.  M.  Luce  and  Dr.  B.  V.  Hall 
of  the  Zoology  Department,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Bailar,  Jr.,  of  the  Chemistry 
Department.  This  visit  was  returned  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  when 
a  group  of  instructors  from  the  Natural  Sciences  division  drove  over  to 
Urbana  for  a  further  discussion  of  problems  pertaining  to  course  work  and 
equipment . 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  semester  several  instructors  were  added 
to  the  staff  with  a  resultant  expansion  in  course  offerings.1  Because  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  stenographic  work  required  for  the  typing  of  requi- 
sitions, examination  papers,  and  so  on,  Miss  Mildred  Frankeberger  was 
transferred  to  the  division  as  secretary.  Two  other  nonacademic  personnel 
were  employed  by  the  division  as  storeroom  clerks. ^ 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  second  semester  Mr.  Mark  Anderson  had  been 
responsible  for  the  administrative  details  pertaining  to  the  biological 
sciences  and  Mr.  Joseph  Botts  for  the  work  pertaining  to  the  chemistry 
laboratories,  since  no  division  chairman  had  been  selected.  In  July,  19^7, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Lindbeck  was  employed  as  chairman  of  the  Natural  Sciences  division. 
His  immediate  task  was  to  seek  to  staff  the  division  for  an  anticipated 
enrollment  of  2,000  students  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  to  find  replacements 
for  three  members  of  the  staff  who  had  resigned.  During  the  summer  months 


1.  J.  L.  Dalton,  chemistry;  J.  F.  Glawe,  chemistry  and  entomology;  Jane 
Grubgeld,  zoology;  Carl  Leuthold,  chemistry  and  zoology;  Russell  Morris, 
chemistry;  Elizabeth  Pretzer,  geology;  R.  E.  Robinson,  chemistry, 
Alfred  Strepek,  chemistry. 

2.  Anthony  Maienza  and  William  Anderson. 
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the  new  chairman  conducted  many  candidates  on  a  tour  of  the  college  of 
corridors  until  ten  new  instructors  had  been  employed.1  To  further  assist 
with  the  increasing  work  of  the  division  an  additional  stenographer  and 
storeroom  clerk  were  employed.2 

Work  conducted  during  the  preceding  semester  on  the  installing  of 
chemistry  desks  and  fume  hoods  continued  throughout  the  summer  months  of 
19^7,  so  that  by  fall  there  was  sufficient  space  for  all  of  the  chemistry 
laboratory  classes  to  be  held  in  the  new  laboratory.  A  new  lecture  room 
had  also  been  created  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the  botany  and  zoology  lab- 
oratories to  meet  an  increasing  need  in  that  area.  With  the  large  antici- 
pated enrollment  more  laboratory  space  was  also  required  for  the  proposed 
new  entomology  and  bacteriology  courses,  as  well  as  for  geology,  which  was 
increasing  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  which  would  be  crowded  out 
of  the  botany  and  zoology  laboratories  by  the  increased  enrollment  in  these 
courses.  Since  all  of  the  chemistry  laboratory  classes  were  now  located  in 
the  new  laboratory,  the  original  chemistry  laboratory  seemed  well  suited  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  laboratory  space.  Accordingly,  partitions 
were  removed  from  tiro  rooms  in  the  old  laboratory,  thus  creating  sufficient 
space  to  accommodate  a  class  of  2h   students.  Six  laboratory  tables  were 
installed.  This  room  was  completed  in  time  for  occupancy  by  the  geology 
courses  and  the  new  course  in  entomology  in  the  fall. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  in  19^7  the  instructors 
of  the  Natural  Sciences  division  organized  a  seminar  group  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  outside  study  and  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  members  of  the  group 
to  present  papers  on  work  which  they  had  conducted. 3  This  group  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  planning  social  events  for  the  division  and  interdivisional 
social  functions  as  well.  Programs  given  by  members  before  the  group  were  on 
such  topics  as:  "Insecticides,"  by  Mr.  Glawe,  "Recovery  of  Tin  from  Tin  Scrap,' 
by  Dr.  Huitema,  and  "Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Qualitative  Analysis,"  by  Mr. 
Dalton.  During  the  next  two  years  this  group  also  sponsored  evening  convo- 
cations by  outside  speakers.  Among  the  evening  convocation  lectures  were  a 
colored  movie  and  lecture  on  South  America  by  Dr.  Harry  Fuller  of  the  Botany 
Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a  talk  on  the  various  synthetic 
materials  produced  from  farm  products,  by  Mr.  Harry  Roethe,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  Peoria.  Occasionally  members 
of  the  group  were  called  upon  to  appear  on  a  program  for  other  organizations . 
For  example,  Dr.  Huitema,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Dalton  comprised  a  panel  dis- 
cussion group  to  answer  questions  relating  to  atomic  energy  during  an  exhibit 


1.  Leone  Cockerell,  chemistry;  R.  F.  Fries,  chemistry;  J.  H.  Geyer,  zoology; 
Roy  Huitema,  chemistry;  O'Neal  Mason,  chemistry;  L.  E.  Mecay,  chemistry; 
H.  A.  Paepke,  botany;  C.  J.  Perry,  chemistry;  F.  G.  Schrantz,  chemistry; 
H.  J.  Warren,  bacteriology  and  chemistry. 

2.  Charlotte  Kipling,  stenographer;  Cecil  Franseen,  storeroom  clerk. 

3.  Mr.  Glawe,  President;  Dr.  Roy  Huitema,  Vice-President;  Miss  Leone  D. 
Cockerell,  Social  Chairman;  and  Mrs.  Jane  Grubgeld,  Secretary -Treasurer. 
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on  atomic  energy  which  was  brought  to  the  Galesburg  Division  by  the  Engineering 
division.  The  same  group,  together  with  Dr.  Lindbeck,  later  presented  a 
symposium  on  atomic  energy  before  the  A.A.U.P.  group  of  the  Galesburg  Division. 

In  the  spring  of  19^8,  the  division  offered  for  the  first  time  a  new 
course  in  entomology  which  differed  somewhat  from  the  courses  offered  on  the 
Urbana  campus.  This  course ,  prepared  and  given  by  Mr.  Glawe,  was  centered 
about  the  common  insects  instead  of  the  economic  insects,  and  stressed  the 
cultural  aspects  and  interrelationships  between  plants  and  insects.  Life 
histories  of  insects  were  studied  in  an  effort  to  point  out  possible  methods 
of  control.  Due  to  the  excellent  location  of  the  Galesburg  Division  near  a 
lake,  orchards,  farms,  gardens,  and  storage  buildings,  excellent  opportunities 
were  available  to  observe  insects  of  many  kinds.  Further  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  standard  slides  were  acquired  from  Urbana.  These  were  particularly 
helpful,  since  many  of  the  students  who  took  entomology  were  planning  to 
become  teachers . 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  course  was  made  possible  because  the 
expensive  equipment — steam  autoclaves,  sterilizers,  a  constant  temperature 
bath,  incubating  ovens,  and  16  microscopes  equipped  with  oil  immersion 
objectives  had  been  left  by  the  Army  hospital.  Had  that  equipment  not  been 
available  without  charge  to  the  University  the  course  could  not  have  been 
offered . 

The  summer  school  enrollment  in  19U8  fell  below  the  expected  number; 
thus  some  instructors  were  required  to  teach  as  many  as  three  different 
courses  in  order  to  justify  some  of  the  course  offerings.  During  these  months 
also,  a  greenhouse  was  added  to  the  southwest  porch  of  the  building  housing 
the  botany  and  zoology  laboratories . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  in  19*18,  Dr.  Huitema  took  over  the 
supervision  of  the  chemistry  laboratories  and  storeroom  which  had  formerly 
been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Botts.  A  new  stenographer  and  a  new  store- 
keeper were  employed  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  resignations. 

At  this  time  the  Student  Advisory  Program  was  put  into  effect  and  several 
of  the  instructors  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  advisers. ^  There  were  also 
some  student  clubs  which  were  sponsored  by  instructors  in  the  division. 3  New 
officers  were  elected  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Natural  Sciences  seminar 
group, ^  and  among  the  lectures  given  before  the  group  was  a  talk  on  synthetic 


1.  Eugene  Freiburg,  storekeeper;  Barbara  Galloway,  stenographer. 

2.  Mr.  Mark  Anderson  and  Mr.  Howard  Paepke,  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Jane  Grubgeld 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Geyer,  Pre-medicine;  Mr.  John  Glawe,  Pre -veterinary  and 
Pre-dental;  and  Dr.  Roy  Huitema,  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

3.  Pre-Med.  Club,  Mrs.  Grubgeld;  Field  Trips  Unlimited,  Miss  Pretzer,  and 
Photography  Club,  Mr.  Dalton. 

k.     President,  Mr.  Paepke,  Vice-President,  Mr.  Mason,  Social  Chairman, 
Mr.  Warren,  Secretary -Treasurer,  Miss  Pretzer. 
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rubber  by  Dr.  Lindbeck,  a  talk  on  the  preparation  of  acids  for  the  nitration 
of  explosives  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  one  on  the  geological  formations  in  Illinois 
by  Miss  Pretzer.  A  proposed  evening  convocation  on  the  subject  of  research 
did  not  materialize  due  to  the  illness  of  the  speaker.  A  joint  party  was 
given  with  the  Mathematics  division,  and  later  a  division  picnic  was  held  at 
the  Robinson  home  in  Alexis. 


An  Experimental  Course 

During  the  final  school  year  a  new  course  in  beginning  chemistry  was 
offered  by  the  division  on  an  experimental  basis.  It  was  felt  that  the 
traditional  course  in  beginning  chemistry  was  essentially  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  intended  to  pursue  further  work  in  chemistry  and  that  a  course 
frankly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  would  take  no  more  chemistry 
would  be  both  attractive  and  valuable.  All  students  were  required  to  take  some 
work  in  a  physical  science,  but  unless  they  intended  to  major  in  a  science, 
few  students  elected  chemistry.  It  was  hoped  that  this  attitude  could  be 
changed  by  emphasizing  the  role  of  chemistry  in  everyday  living  and  thus 
making  the  course  conform  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  student. 

The  new  course  grew  from  a  comment  from  Assistant  Dean  G.  E.  Giesecke 
to  Dr.  W.  A.  Lindbeck  concerning  the  need  for  such  a  course  since  students 
rarely  took  chemistry  as  an  elective.  Several  informal  discussions  between 
these  two  men  were  held  subsequently,  in  which  the  objectives  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proposed  course  were  discussed.  Dr.  Roy  Huitema  was  then  brought 
into  the  discussions,  and  later  on  in  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^8,  the  three 
held  a  conference  with  Dean  CM.  Louttit.  At  this  meeting  it  was  the  con- 
sensus that  the  subject  matter  should  consist  of  a  study  of  the  common  place 
materials  observed  in  daily  life,  rather  than  the  detailed  study  of  the 
individual  non-metallic  elements  as  presented  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
usual  freshman  course,  and  that  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  mathe- 
matics of  chemistry  and  the  mastery  of  equation  writing.  It  was  also  felt  that 
the  course  should  include  as  much  audio -visual  aid  material  pertaining  to  the 
chemistry  of  daily  living  as  would  be  practical,  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of 
field  trips  to  manufacturing  plants  which  were  based  upon  chemical  processes. 
The  proposed  course  was  to  be  offered  as  a  specially  designated  section  of 
Chemistry  101  with  the  same  number  of  class  hours  per  week  but  with  separate 
lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory  sections.  Students  who  were  required  by  their 
curricula  to  take  more  than  one  semester  of  chemistry  were  to  be  advised  to 
take  Chemistry  101  rather  than  the  special  section. 

During  the  first  semester  five  Commerce  students  completed  the  course. 
Their  response  was  so  enthusiastic  that  twenty-three  students,  chiefly  from 
the  Commerce  division  signed  up  for  the  course  the  second  semester.  Comments 
received  from  the  students  during  both  semesters  revealed  their  interest  in 
this  type  of  course.   It  should  be  noted  that  these  students  were  not  required 
to  take  chemistry  but  elected  it  to  fulfill  a  physical  science  requirement. 
The  fact  that  they  chose  chemistry  rather  than  another  physical  science  would 
indicate  that  at  least  they  were  in  a  more  receptive  frame  of  mind  toward 
chemistry  than  many  students  who  were  required  to  take  chemistry  by  their 
curricula.  This  also  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Commerce  advisers  felt 
it  to  be  well  suited  for  students  preparing  for  a  career  in  business  and 
industry. 
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The  first  veek  of  the  course  was  used  to  present  the  background  of 
chemistry  in  order  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  advances 
made  in  this  science  since  ancient  times,  and  more  particularly  during  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  The  historical  introduction  is  omitted  in  many  of 
the  beginning  chemistry  courses,  though  some  background  material  is  usually 
presented  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  elements  as  each  is  presented. 
During  the  first  week  the  student  was  introduced  to  the  library  references, 
being  required  to  write  a  paper  on  some  subject  of  historical  interest  in 
chemistry.  A  few  of  the  papers  were  presented  during  the  recitation  period. 
The  next  three  weeks  were  used  to  present  the  use  of  chemical  terminology, 
the  scientific  method,  and  the  laws  that  have  been  formulated  through  the  use 
of  this  method,  chemical  and  physical  changes,  atomic  and  molecular  theory, 
and  atomic  structure.   In  this  regard  the  course  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
traditional  course,  except  that  while  problems  were  presented  and  the  students 
were  required  to  solve  selected  problems,  less  emphasis  was  placed  upon  them 
than  in  the  regular  Chemistry  101.  This  allowed  more  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  moving  pictures  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  course.  The  laboratory 
work  following  the  orientation  period  consisted  largely  of  experiments  designed 
to  illustrate  the  laws  of  chemistry  as  they  were  presented  in  the  lecture. 

During  the  next  four  weeks,  water  and  the  municipal  water  supply  were 
studied,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  studied  in  order  better  to  understand 
the  nature  of  water.  Sound  moving  picture  films  were  shown  to  the  students 
usually  after  the  subject  matter  had  been  presented  and  assigned  for  outside 
reading.  During  this  period  common  types  of  solutions  and  their  properties 
and  applications  were  presented.  Acids,  bases,  and  electrolysis  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  phenomena  associated  with  these  substances  related  back  to  the 
work  on  atomic  structure  discussed  earlier  in  the  course. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  differed  rather  markedly  from  the  traditional 
course,  since  it  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  commonplace  substances  about  us 
in  daily  life,  rather  than  the  study  of  the  halogens  and  their  compounds,  the 
chemistry  of  sulfur  and  its  compounds,  and  the  chemistry  of  nitrogen  and  its 
compounds.  Some  of  the  topics  presented  were  metals,  glass,  paint,  building 
materials,  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry,  foods,  medicine,  textiles, 
cosmetics,  plastics,  paper  and  photography.  The  laboratory  periods  were  spent 
performing  experiments  designed  to  give  the  students  an  insight  into  the 
preparation,  properties,  and  effective  utilization  of  the  various  materials 
mentioned  above.  Periodic  library  reports  including  bibliographies  were 
required,  utilizing  materials  taken  from  current  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  sources.  Every  effort  was  made  to  point  out  the  relative  economic 
importance  and  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  studied. 

The  course  was  conducted  in  a  flexible  fashion  so  that  laboratory  periods 
might  be  used  for  field  trips,  motion  pictures,  or  review,  in  the  event 
additional  review  time  was  needed.  Altogether,  about  a  dozen  movie  films 
vere  used.  These  were  obtained  through  the  University  of  Illinois  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Service.  In  Chemistry  101  there  is  so  much  material  to  be  covered  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  sufficient  time  for  this  number  of  films  and  still  cover 
the  required  material. 

Among  the  field  trips  taken  were  a  trip  to  three  of  the  local  Galesburg 
water  pumping  stations,  to  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  and  to  the  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  and  the  Hiram  Walker  Distillery  at  Peoria. 
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During  the  second  semester  Dr.  Lindbeck  was  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Glawe, 
who  taught  the  quiz  and  laboratory  sections.  Experience  gained  teaching  this 
type  of  course  has  shown  that  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is 
maintained,  whereas  frequently  in  the  usual  freshman  course,  students  who  are 
taking  chemistry  because  they  are  required  to  take  it  become  disinterested 
and  perform  the  experiments  as  though  they  were  chores,  frequently  appropri- 
ating information  from  other  notebooks.  It  is  believed  that  the  practical 
nature  of  the  work  in  the  new  course  goes  a  long  way  toward  maintaining 
student  interest  and  a  willingness  to  perform  each  experiment. 

Comments  from  the  students  also  indicated  that  they  felt  that  the  course 
was  worthwhile,  and  that  they  had  obtained  something  of  value.  A  frequent 
comment  was  that  they  hadn't  realized  that  chemistry  had  so  much  to  do  with 
daily  life  and  that  previous  erroneous  notions  concerning  chemistry  were 
dispelled.  Further,  some  of  the  students  indicated  a  desire  to  study  more 
chemistry,  even  though  it  was  not  required  by  their  curriculum. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  curriculum  change  alone  will  not  assure  the 
results  desired  from  such  a  course  as  this,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
subject  matter  outlined  previously  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  student  who 
plans  to  take  only  one  semester  of  chemistry  than  the  content  of  the  ordinary 
freshman  chemistry  course.  Again  it  might  be  of  value  for  a  student  contem- 
plating a  major  in  chemistry  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the  general  field  of 
chemistry  before  beginning  an  intensive  study  of  the  elements  and  their 
properties.   It  is  felt  that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mastery  of 
working  problems  and  the  writing  of  equations  in  the  usual  first  course. 
This  frequently  is  the  point  at  which  students  have  difficulty  and  lose 
interest.  The  time  spent  on  mathematics  and  equation  writing  in  the  class- 
room could  be  more  profitably  spent  on  subject  matter  of  more  general  interest 
to  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  with  chemistry. 

Among  the  goals  in  this  course  was  that  of  trying  to  give  each  student 
enough  basic  and  practical  information  concerning  chemistry  so  that  he  would 
be  better  fitted  to  understand  scientific  articles  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  thus  become  a  better  informed  citizen.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  time  allotted  for  this  course,  considerably  more  progress  was  made 
toward  this  goal  than  is  made  in  the  traditional  first  course  in  chemistry. 

Summary  and  Evaluation 

One  of  the  minor  disadvantages  encountered  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
division  was  the  fact  that  the  laboratories  were  far  from  each  other.  This 
resulted  in  the  duplication  of  some  of  the  services  and  supplies.  For 
example,  bottled  fuel  gas  was  used  in  the  chemistry  laboratory,  though  the 
bacteriology,  entomology,  and  geology  laboratory  was  piped  with  city  gas. 
Also  a  D.C.  current  generator  was  purchased  for  the  chemistry  laboratory, 
since  it  was  located  so  far  from  the  D.C.  generator  in  the  physics  laboratory. 
Some  duplication  of  chemicals  and  glassware  was  also  unavoidable. 

However,  the  physical  facilities  of  the  laboratories  were  excellent, 
with  fluorescent  lighting  in  every  room,  and  the  best  of  equipment  in  the 
laboratories.  Office  space  was  plentiful,  so  that  each  instructor  could 
have  his  private  office,  equipped  with  office  furniture  left  by  the  hospital. 
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One  of  the  finer  things  about  the  organization  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
division  was  that  it  brought  the  biological  and  physical -sciences  into  a 
common  administrative  group,  thus  giving  each  instructor  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  relationship  and  common  objectives  of  the  sciences  through 
his  frequent  contacts  with  the  other  instructors.  Without  this  broad 
administrative  bond  it  is  easy  for  an  instructor  to  develop  a  narrow  depart- 
mentalized view  of  his  subject  matter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  personnel  the  Natural  Sciences  division 
had  an  excellent  staff  of  experienced  teachers  at  a  college  level  where  the 
best  teaching  should  be  given  (i.e.  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  level), 
but  where  in  the  larger  universities  the  instruction  is  too  frequently  handled 
by  inexperienced  graduate  students,  who  seldom  have  the  time  or  experience  to 
assist  and  advise  their  students  properly. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Burr is  F.  Husman 


The  function  of  the  Physical  Education  division  vas  to  organize, 
administer,  and  supervise  a  program  of  physical  education  and  recreation 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  the  needs  of  the 
students.  With  the  exception  of  veterans,  who  automatically  receive  four 
hours  credit  for  physical  education  because  of  their  military  service,  all 
students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  required  to  complete  four  semesters 
of  physical  education.  The  chief  function  of  the  Physical  Education  division 
vas  to  make  it  possible  for  Galesburg  students  to  meet  this  requirement 
during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  addition,  the  division  was 
responsible  for  providing  recreational  facilities  and  opportunities  necessary 
to  the  well-being  and  morale  of  the  students  at  the  Galesburg  Division. 

In  many  respects  the  facilities  of  the  former  Mayo  General  Hospital  were 
ideal  for  a  college  physical  education  program.  The  hospital  had  an  excellent 
swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  a  baseball  diamond  with  concrete  dug-outs,  three 
hard-surface  tennis  courts,  four  outside  one-wall  handball  courts,  a  five- 
hole  golf  course,  four  regulation  football  fields,  and  five  Softball  diamonds. 

The  largest  problem  confronting  the  chairman  of  the  division  (F.  T. 
Siewert)  in  the  fall  of  19^6  was  equipment.  It  was  very  difficult  in  the 
early  post-war  years  to  obtain  any  kind  of  sporting  equipment  without  more 
delay  than  the  Galesburg  Division  could  afford.  Finally,  before  classes 
could  begin,  equipment  was  borrowed  from  Dr.  S.  C.  Staley,  Director  of 
Physical  Education  in  Urbana.  With  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gale  Ward,  Manager  of  Wetherbee's  Sporting  Goods  in  Galesburg,  ample  equip- 
ment was  soon  purchased. 

Another  early  problem  facing  the  chairman  was  the  small  enrollment  in 
physical  education  sections.  This  small  enrollment  made  it  impossible  to 
screen  students  with  a  motor  fitness  test  the  first  year  and  to  set  up  the 
prescribed  developmental  course  for  students  who  failed  this  test.  The  only 
requirement,  then,  the  first  year  was  a  medical  examination  administered  by 
the  University  Health  Service.  Students  were  placed  in  various  physical 
education  classes  on  the  basis  of  this  medical  examination. 


The  Academic  Program 

During  the  freshman  orientation  period  all  students  were  given  a  physical 
examination  administered  by  the  Health  Service.  A  student  who  passed  this 
examination  was  given  a  white  card  to  indicate  that  this  physical  education 
program  need  not  be  limited  in  any  way.  He  was  then  given  a  Motor  Fitness 
Test,  following  which  he  had  a  conference  with  a  member  of  the  staff  who,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  test  scores,  recommended  specific  courses.  A  student 
vho  did  not  pass  the  physical  examination  was  given  either  a  pink  (limited)  or 
a  red  (excused)  card  and  was  assigned  to  a  special  course  designed  to  meet  the 
student's  needs  and,  if  possible,  correct  or  alleviate  his  physical  handicap. 

Men  students  whose  programs  were  not  limited  were  given  a  Motor  Fitness 
Test  consisting  of  four  items:  push-ups,  sit-ups»  pull-ups,  and  a  mile  run. 
Table  VII  shows  the  best  scores  obtained  by  Galesburg  students  on  the  Motor 
Fitness  Tests: 
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Table  VII 
Leading  Scorers  on  Motor  Fitness  Testi 


Place 

Name 

Score 

First 
Second  & 
Third 
Fourth 

Nordhielm,  Bert 
Evans,  Arlin 
Romano,  Ronald 
Nelson,  Rex 

302 
292 
292 
284 

Push-Ups 

Place 

Name 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 
Equivalent  ^ 

First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

Epstein.  Jerome 
Conness,  Edmund 
Romano,  Ronald 
Evans,  Arlin 

Sit 

-Ups 

60 
55 
52 
51 

100 
100 
100 
100 

Place 

Name 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 
Equivalent 

First 

Second 

Third 

Savidge,  Jack 
Elias,  Joseph 
Korn,  Jean 

300 
225 
200 

100 
100 
100 

Pull-Ups 

Place 

Name 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 
Equivalent 

First 
Second 
Third  & 
Fourth 

Watson,  James 
Runyon,  Stanley 
Tice,  Leon 
Mullen,  John 

18J 

it! 

17 
i7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

One  Mile  Run 

Place 

Name 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 
Equivalent 

First 

Second 

Third 

Soelzer,  Ralph 
Skibbee,  Robert 
Crawford,  Roger 

5:28 
5:35 
5:5^ 

77 
73 
67 

1.  Standard  score  equivalence  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  0  to  100  as  a  maximum. 
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In  order  to  pass  this  a  student  mu3t  make  a  total  score  of  200.  A 
student  who  made  such  a  score  was  free  to  choose  his  own  courses,  but  in 
practice  the  staff  member  who  saw  him  in  conference  recommended  courses  on 
the  evidence  of  what  he  discovered  about  the  student's  previous  experience. 
Thus,  if  a  student  had  already  had  considerable  experience  in  team  sports  he 
would  be  advised  to  choose  sports  such  as  badminton,  golf,  tennis,  and  swim- 
ming, which  would  develop  recreational  skills  useful  to  him  during  and  after 
his  college  career.  The  only  additional  requirement  for  a  student  who  had 
passed  the  Motor  Fitness  Test  was  a  swimming  test  given  during  the  first  week 
of  classes.  A  student  who  failed  this  test  was  required  to  take  P.E.M.  108 
(Beginning  Swimming)  in  the  second  semester. 

A  student  who  had  a  score  of  less  than  200  on  the  Motor  Fitness  Test  was 
placed  in  P.E.M.  106,  which  was  designed  to  develop  endurance;  shoulder,  arm, 
and  abdominal  strength;  agility  and  all-round  motor  fitness.  By  periodic 
retesting  a  check  was  kept  on  the  student's  progress  until  he  was  able  to  pass 
the  test  successfully.  If  a  student  failed  both  the  Motor  Fitness  Test  and 
the  swimming  test  he  was  required  to  achieve  proficiency  in  motor  fitness 
before  being  allowed  to  take  swimming. 

During  the  first  year,  l^k6-19kj ,   students  excused  on  the  evidence  of  the 
physical  examination  took  no  work  in  physical  education,  but  in  the  two 
succeeding  years  no  student  (except  veterans)  was  excused  from  the  physical 
education  requirements.  Students  classified  as  "limited"  or  "excused"  under- 
went corrective  exercises  in  P.E.M.  101-104  or  participated  in  swimming, 
shuf f leboard ,  basketball  goal  shooting,  and  similar  activities.  In  a  few 
instances  students  attended  these  classes  in  wheelchairs. 

The  majority  of  the  courses  offered  at  the  Galesburg  Division  were 
similar  to  the  courses  offered  at  Urbana.  Indeed  the  Galesburg  curriculum 
was  based  on  the  Sports  Curriculum  by  S.  C.  Staley  and  G.  T.  Stafford  of  the 
Urbana  department.  There  were,  however,  a  few  deviations  from  Urbana  prac- 
tices. One  of  these  was  the  swimming  classification  test,  which  could  not  be 
enforced  at  Urbana  because  the  swimming  facilities  there  were  not  adequate  for 
so  large  a  number  of  students.  Another  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  women's 
advanced  swimming,  no  student  at  Galesburg  could  receive  physical  education 
credit  by  passing  a  proficiency  test,  as  was  the  practice  at  Urbana.  A  third 
difference  was  that  in  the  course  in  Basic  Physical  Fitness  (P.E.M.  106) 
Galesburg  instructors  dispensed  with  the  physical  fitness  work  book  in  use 
at  Urbana  and  relied  on  close  personal  observation  to  detect  and  remove  a 
student ' s  weaknesses . 

In  addition  to  physical  participation  in  the  various  courses  within  the 
division,  each  student  was  required  to  do  intensive  reading  in  some  activity 
and  write  a  paper  of  1000-2000  words  on  that  reading.  In  general  the  reading 
had  to  be  selected  from  the  works  listed  in  the  Sports  Curriculum,  though 
exceptions  could  be  made  with  the  pre-approval  of  the  instructor.  All  such 
written  reports  had  to  conform  to  the  requirements  prevailing  in  the  rhetoric 
courses  and  these  requirements  were  strictly  enforced. 

All  service  physical  education  courses  were  graded  on  a  point  system. 
Each  student  was  given  points  for  term  papers,  class  participation,  demonstrated 
accomplishment,  success  in  games  and  competitive  sports,  sportsmanship,  and  so 
on.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  instructor  totaled  these  points,  inter- 
preted the  result  on  a  grading  scale,  and  arrived  at  the  student's  grade. 


The  requirements  for  women  were  similar  to  those  already  described  for 
men.  When  a  woman  student  had  passed  her  physical  examination  she  was  given 
a  test  to  determine  motor  fitness.  This  test  was  designed  to  reveal  her 
degree  of  proficiency  in  balance,  flexibility,  agility,  endurance,  strength, 
and  power,  and  consisted  of  six  items:  foot  and  toe  balance,  trunk  flexion, 
side  step,  breath  holding,  sit-ups,  and  medicine  ball  put.  A  woman  who 
passed  this  test  took  three  semester  hours  in  team  sports  (basketball,  hockey, 
soccer,  softball,  speedball,  swimming,  or  volleyball)  and  one  elective  hour 
in  the  recreational  sports  (badminton,  golf,  swimming,  tennis).  She  also 
took  a  swimming  test  to  determine  whether  she  had  to  take  beginning  swimming 
in  the  second  semester.  She  could  also  take  a  more  difficult  proficiency  test 
which,  if  passed,  entitled  her  to  one  hour  of  credit  in  swimming.  Women 
students  who  failed  the  physical  examination  or  the  Motor  Fitness  Test  were 
required  to  take  a  remedial  course  similar  to  the  one  already  described  for 
men. 

The  class  work  in  the  physical  education  program  for  both  men  and  women 
was  never  just  play.  Especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  semester  the  class 
sessions  were  devoted  to  drills  designed  to  develop  particular  athletic  skills, 
Aa  these  skills  were  attained,  the  classes  moved  on  to  a  study  of  the  rules, 
procedures,  and  strategy  of  the  various  sports.  Often  the  semester  would  end 
with  a  class  tournament,  which  added  greatly  to  student  interest. 

Classes  at  Galesburg  were  smaller  than  they  are  in  most  colleges,  seldom 
running  above  2k   and  usually  less  than  that.  This  allowed  the  staff1  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Because  of  the 
size  of  classes  and  the  excellent  facilities  available  to  all  students,  the 
Galesburg  physical  education  program  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  similar  work 
on  the  Urbana  campus.  Most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  division 
program  was  due  to  the  careful  planning  and  direction  by  Mr.  Siewert. 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  summarize  the  enrollment  in  all  physical  education 
courses  offered  by  the  division. 


1.  The  original  staff  consisted  of  F.  T.  Siewert  (chairman),  A.  D.  Lacky, 
and  Frances  Grube.  When  Miss  Grube  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  Mrs.  Ronald  Graffouliere  completed  the  year.   In  March, 
19V7,  T.  P.  Whelan  joined  the  staff  and  that  fall  Barbara  J.  Hopkins, 
Marvallee  Michel,  and  David  McDaniel  were  added  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  enrollment.  Joseph  Palmieri  became  a  member  of  the  staff  in 
February,  I9U8,  and  that  summer  B.  F.  Husman  and  John  Potter  were 
appointed  to  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resignations  of  Lacky  and 
McDaniel.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Siewert  in  February,  19^9,  Mr. 
Husman  became  chairman  of  the  division. 
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Table  VIII 
Distribution  of  Students  Id  Men's  Physical  Education  Courses 


Course  No. 

1946- 

1 

1947 
2 

I947i 

1 

•1948 
2 

I948i 
1 

1949 
2 

1947 
Summer 

1948 
Summer 

Total 

Prescribed 

.E.M.  101-104  Exercises 

1 

31 

31 

40 

23 

126 

Basic  Physical 
.E.M.  106  Fitness 

24 

85 

34 

79 

222 

Beginning 
.E.M.  108  Swimming 

18 

8 

25 

40 

21 

47 

159 

Advanced 
.E.M.  109  Swimming 

5 

19 

28 

27 

18 

97 

Indiv. 
.E.M.  112  Tumbling 

18 

17 

18 

19 

72 

Apparatus 
.E.M.  114  Stunts 

23 

8 

24 

26 

81 

.E.M.  117  Boxing 

14 

25 

24 

23 

22 

108 

.E.M.  118  Wrestling 

19 

16 

19 

54 

Weight 
.E.M.  123  Lifting 

33 

22 

19 

74 

Touch 
.E.M.  125  Football 

46 

67 

47 

160 

.E.M.  127  Softball 

22 

45 

50 

7 

124 

.E.M.  128  Soccer 

48 

37 

85 

.E.M.  129  Volleyball 

6 

25 

21 

53 

40 

1*5 

.EM.  131  Golf 

8 

8 

.E.M.  135  Tennis 

16 

37 

16 

13 

82 

•E.M.  I36  Badminton 

17 

19 

36 

CTAL 

65 

95 

426 

307 

402 

318 

20 

1633 

Table  IX 
Distribution  of  Students  in  Women's  Physical  1 
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]ducation  Courses 

Course  No. 

19^6- 

1 

rl9^7 
2 

19V7, 
1 

19^8 
2 

19^8- 

1 

19^9 
2 

19^7 

Summer 

19^8 
Summer 

Total 

Elem. 
P.E.W.  79  Folk 

20 

20 

Motor 
P.E.W.  100  Fitness 

32 

16 

Ik 

62 

Modified 
P.E.W.  102  Activities 

5 

6 

15 

11 

12 

k9 

Elem. 
P.E.W.  105  Rhythms 

12 

27 

18 

Ik 

71 

Elem. 
P.E.W.  110  Swimming 

2k 

20 

21 

16 

81 

Inter . 
P.E.W.  112  Swimming 

20 

13 

6 

11 

50 

Advanced 
P.E.W.  113  Swim  &  Dive 

12 

12 

P.E.W.  120  Hockey 

55 

25 

23 

103 

P.E.W.  121  Soccer 

51 

20 

71 

P.E.W.  123  Basketball 

12 

3k 

15 

61 

P.E.W.  125  Softball 

19 

13 

32 

P.E.W.  130  Badminton 

Ik 

21 

26 

61 

P.E.W.  131  Golf 

12 

12 

P.E.W.  13U  Tennis 

15 

19 

3k 

TOTAL 

2k 

77 

200 

172 

136 

110 

719 

TOTA 

L  MEN 

&  WOMI 

BR 

2352 
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The  Recreational  Program 

Both  the  intercollegiate  and  the  intramural  programs  organized  and 
sponsored  by  the  division  are  discussed  in  detail  under  "Student  Activities." 
The  ideal  physical  education  and  recreational  program  attempts  to  teach 
athletic  skills  in  the  academic  program,  have  these  skills  applied  in  an 
extensive  intramural  program,  and  select  those  students  possessing  out- 
standing abilities  for  the  varsity  athletic  program.  This  was  the  ideal 
which  the  division  attempted  to  follow. 

For  both  men  and  women  a  variety  of  intramural  activities  were  offered 
at  the  Galesburg  Division.  For  the  men,  annual  competition  was  scheduled  in 
touch  football,  golf,  tennis,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  free  throws,  basket- 
ball, badminton,  handball,  wrestling,  Softball,  horseshoes  and  swimming. 
Awards  were  given  to  all  students  who  placed  first  or  second  in  these  events. 
In  the  spring,  the  winning  students  made  a  trip  to  the  Intramural  MING 
Festival  at  Urbana  and  competed  with  the  champions  of  all  University  of 
Illinois  campuses. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  men  students  participated  in  intramural 
activities.  Participation  was  encouraged  by  the  system  of  awarding  points 
to  dormitories  or  organizations  for  number  of  entries,  as  well  as  for  first 
and  second  places,  and  by  engraving  the  names  of  winning  organizations  on  a 
traveling  trophy.  Further,  each  semester  the  student  entering  the  most 
events  and  contributing  most  to  an  organization's  total  points  was  awarded 
an  individual  trophy,  engraved  "Intramural  Athlete  of  the  Semester." 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  men's  recreational  program  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Lacky,  Potter,  and  Siewert.  Mr.  Lacky  organized  and 
directed  the  intramural  program  until  his  resignation;  then  Mr.  Potter, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Siewert,  supervised  the  program  during  its  final  year. 

As  the  Table  IX  shows,  there  were  only  2k   women  enrolled  in  physical 
education  during  the  first  semester  and  only  77  during  the  second  semester. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  women  affected,  no  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
a  women's  intramural  program  during  the  first  year.  However,  in  the  fall  of 
19^7  Miss  Barbara  Hopkins  organized  a  program  of  swimming,  bowling,  volley- 
ball, soccer,  badminton,  basketball,  archery,  dancing,  table  tennis,  softball, 
tennis,  and  golf. 

A  trophy  was  awarded  to  the  dormitory  having  the  most  points  for  inter- 
dormitory  competition.  A  certificate  of  honor  was  awarded  to  each  girl  after 
four  seasons  of  activity.  After  six  seasons  of  participation  in  a  variety  of 
activities,  committee  service  for  two  years,  and  a  sportsmanship  rating 
acceptable  to  the  Council,  a  girl  was  awarded  a  chenille  "I"  with  the  letter 
G  on  it. 

The  women's  recreational  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hopkins, 
who  did  an  excellent  job  under  difficult  circumstances.  During  the  history  of 
Galesburg  Division  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  was  never  less  than  one  to 
six  and  at  times  was  as  high  as  one  to  twelve.  This  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  gave  women  at  this  Division  an  unusually  favorable  social  status  and 
provided  recreational  opportunities  more  attractive  than  these  provided  by  the 

i.  MING  =  Main  Campus,  Illinois  Professional  Schools,  Navy  Pier  and  Galesburg 
Divisions. 
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Physical  Education  division.  Either  for  this  or  other  reasons,  the  women's 
intramural  program  did  not  enjoy  so  high  a  percentage  of  student  partici- 
pation as  did  the  men's  program.  A  conspicuous  exception  to  this  observation 
was  the  water  ballet,  presented  under  Miss  Hopkins'  direction  in  the  spring 
of  1$&9>  which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  events  of  the  intramural 
program. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  recreational  services  offered 
by  the  division  was  the  Faculty  Night.  Each  Thursday  night  the  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool  were  made  available  to  all  faculty  members  and  their 
families.  Although  faculty  members  could  use  the  athletic  facilities  during 
the  day  this  was  the  only  opportunity  for  their  wives  and  children  to  enjoy 
the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming  pool.  The  children  especially  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  pool,  so  much  so  that  during  the  summer  it  was 
decided  to  open  the  pool  for  a  few  hours  each  day  with  one  of  the  staff 
members  acting  as  life  guard  and  swimming  instructor.  Since  the  Galesburg 
faculty  was  young,  there  was  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  young  children, 
and  many  of  them  learned  to  swim  during  these  faculty  night  and  summer 
sessions. 

The  intercollegiate  program  at  Galesburg  consisted  of  basketball,  base- 
ball, and  swimming.  The  basketball  team  had  a  new  coach  each  year,  with 
Messrs.  Siewert,  McDaniels,  and  Husman  serving  in  that  order.  The  baseball 
team  was  coached  first  by  Mr.  Braun,  a  member  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
division,  and  later  by  Mr.  Palmieri.  Mr.  Whelan  coached  the  swimming  team 
during  its  three  years  of  competition.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate program  is  presented  on  pages  200-204. 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
William  Habberton 


There  is  probably  no  group  of  studies  in  any  school  or  college  program 
which  presents  more  difficulties  of  definition  than  do  the  social  sciences. 
In  general,  it  is  agreed  that  this  area  of  the  curriculum  has  to  do  with 
aspects  and  problems  of  group  living  and  that  its  distinctive  objective  is 
to  add,  through  knowledge  and  experience,  to  the  social  competence  of  the 
students.  In  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  social  sciences  are  different 
from  the  physical  sciences,  which  emphasize  natural  physical  phenomena  quite 
apart  from  their  human  significance,  or  the  humanities,  which  seek  to  inter- 
pret man's  inner  self  and  to  make  one  explicable  to  oneself. 

Such  distinctions,  obviously,  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  preclude 
inconsistencies  in  any  curricular  organization  that  may  be  devised.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  in  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  In  the  social 
sciences,  history  was,  in  number  of  courses  offered  and  in  students  regis- 
tered, the  most  prominent  subject.  But  the  course  in  history  in  which 
registration  was  largest,  Continental  European  History,  was  elected  by  many 
students  to  satisfy  the  eight-hour  requirement  (in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 
in  humanities.  Beginning  psychology  was  elected  by  many  students  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  acceptable  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ment in  biological  science.   ("Urbana"  in  time  ruled  otherwise.)  Geography 
was  generally  chosen  partially  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in  physical  science, 
Education  (The  American  Public  School)  was  a  professional  course  required  of 
students  preparing  to  teach  and,  for  others,  was  an  elective  course  of  some- 
what uncertain  status.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  economics,  usually 
considered  one  of  the  more  important  social  studies,  was  not  only  not  offered 
by  the  division  of  Social  Sciences,  but  not  even  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Yet  these  anomalies  do  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  division  of  Social 
Sciences  did  have  rather  distinctive  functions  in  the  program  of  education 
offered  at  Galesburg.  These  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  supply  all  students  registered  in  its  courses  with  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  would  be  a  useful  guide  to  social 
living. 

2.  To  engender  attitudes  of  inquiry,  of  social  responsibility, 
and  of  broad  human  sympathy. 

3.  To  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
learning- -that  is,  reference  works  and  guides  to  literature-- 
such  as  those  with  which  the  intelligent  citizen  should  be 
familiar. 

k.     To  create  situations  in  which  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  could  be  critically  considered  and  freely  discussed. 
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5.  To  provide  a  substantial  introduction  to  those  areas  of  social 
knowledge  in  vhich  some  students --i. e. ,  pre-law,  pre-education, 
etc. --purposed  to  pursue  higher  studies,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  not  incompatible  with  the  needs  of  those  vho  did  not 
have  such  intentions. 

In  short,  the  division  of  Social  Sciences  had  a  two-fold  function:   (l) 
to  contribute  to  the  general  education  of  all  students  registered  in  its 
courses  and  (2)  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  those  students  whose  plans 
called  for  advanced  studies,  professionally  or  idealogically  related  to  the 
offerings  of  the  division. 


Courses  and  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  in  all  courses  offered  by  the  division  is  conveniently 
summarized  in  Table  X. 

In  general,  the  courses  offered  were  those  that  were  given  on  the  Urbana 
campus  at  the  freshman-sophomore  level.  There  were  a  few  exceptions.  For 
example,  the  division  never  offered  History  l8l  or  182  (The  Ancient  World) 
or  Political  Science  110  (Government  in  Illinois).  These  courses  were  not 
given  partly  as  a  matter  of  expedience,  because  of  tight  teaching  schedules, 
but  principally  because  they  seemed  not  to  be  needed.  History  176  was 
originated  on  the  Galesburg  campus.  This  course  in  Latin  American  History, 
first  offered  in  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^8,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  a  course  which  might  be  chosen  by  freshman  and  sophomore  students  who 
wished  to  go  beyond  the  courses  normally  of fered  at  this  level.  Furthermore, 
it  was  timely  in  content  and  appealed  to  students  who  did  not  expect  to  do 
much  work  in  history.  The  Good  Neighbor  idea,  the  significance  of  New  World 
solidarity,  and  the  cultural  and  economic  aspects  of  Latin  American  History 
were  emphasized  in  this  three-hour  course.  A  great  deal  of  use  was  made  of 
visual  materials,  especially  motion  pictures. 

In  geography,  one  advanced  course--that  is,  a  course  with  a  geography 
prerequisite—was  offered.  This  was  Geography  103.  In  all,  36  students  took 
this  course  in  economic  geography.  The  Geography  Department  on  the  Urbana 
campus  was  apprised  of  these  persons  and  their  expressed  interest  in  advanced 
study  of  this  subject.  Prior  to  the  first  semester,  19kQ-k9,   all  courses  in 
geography  were  five-hour  courses.  This  was  changed  at  the  instance  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  which  substituted  Geography 
105,  a  three -hour  course,  for  the  erstwhile  Geography  22,  a  five-hour  course. 
Geography  105  "was  a  required  course  for  Commerce  students. 

In  Psychology  100  and  in  Political  Science  150,  registration  was 
exceptionally  heavy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  two  courses  were 
offered  each  semester  of  the  operation  of  the  Division  and  in  the  two  summer 
sessions  (19V7  and  19^8).  There  were,  apparently,  a  number  of  factors 
involved.  One  was  that  the  content  of  these  courses  was,  in  the  thinking  of 
the  students,  pertinent  and  interesting.  The  emphasis  on  psychology,  which 
was  manifested  in  various  ways  (including  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
psychologists),  was  doubtless  an  inevitable  aftermath  of  the  war.  Students 
were  conscious  of  personal  problems  and  sought  assistance  in  their  solution. 
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Table  X 
Distribution  of  Students  In  Social  Science  Courses 


Course  No. 

19*6 
1 

T19*7 
2 

I9fc7i 
1 

19*8 
2 

*7 

19*81 

1 

-19*9 
2 

19*7 

Summer 

19*8 
Summer 

Total 

Education  100 

23 

42 

44 

156 

Geography  101 

25 

71 

92 

50 

*5 

31 

31* 

Geography  103 

21 

8 

7 

36 

Geography  22 

60 

70 

102 

55 

287 

}eography  1051 

58 

30 

88 

listory  111 

53 

59 

13* 

7* 

99 

56 

21 

496 

listory  112 

30 

*e 

61 

37 

57 

13 

252 

listory  131 

8 

10 

27 

14 

59 

[iatory  132 

18 

13 

31 

[iatory  151 

15 

19 

37 

71 

iatory  152 

23 

12 

33 

56 

72 

12 

25 

233 

i3tory  176 

35 

14 

*9 

olitical  Science  150 

17 

22 

66 

66 

112 

86 

19 

23 

*11 

olitical  Science  151 

16 

15 

25 

56 

8ychology  100 

13 

38 

139 

126 

117 

73 

36 

23 

565 

aychology  1^5 

19 

19 

aychology  150 

17 

kl 

28 

86 

ociology  100 

10 

Ik 

66 

k2 

89 

46 

18 

285 

ociology  110 

13 

1* 

27 

otal 

201 

337 

7*5 

70*   j  7*8 

596 

106 

84 

3521 

Geography  105,  a  three -hour  course,  replaced  Geography  22,  a  five -hour 
course,  the  first  semester  of  19*8-49. 
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In  the  case  of  Political  Science  150,  one  factor  was  that  this  course  was 
required  of  students  in  the  Teacher  Training  curricula.  The  personal 
popularity  of  the  instructor  was  also  undoubtedly  important. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  offer  History  111  and  152  each  semester,  the 
latter  being  first  offered  in  the  second  semester,  1946-Vf.  History  111  was 
elected  principally  by  first -semester  freshmen;  because  it  was  a  four -hour 
course,  it  provided  a  convenient  way  of  partially  fulfilling  the  require- 
ment in  humanities  or  in  social  sciences.  There  was,  of  course,  a  rapid 
turnover  of  students  at  Galesburg,  which  affected  the  situation  with  reference 
to  the  repetition  of  courses.  History  152,  like  Political  Science  150,  was  a 
requirement  in  the  various  Teacher  Training  curricula  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  also  was  a  consideration  in  the  regular  offering  of  the 
course . 

As  for  sociology,  something  of  a  problem  was  created  by  the  fact  that 
offerings  in  this  subject  did  not,  at  any  time,  constitute  a  full  teaching 
load.  Had  the  Galesburg  Division  attained  the  size  that  had  been  anticipated, 
an  instructor  in  this  subject  would  have  been  employed.  As  it  was,  interest 
in  such  courses  as  were  given  was  excellent  and  registration  was  relatively 
heavy,  reaching  an  unexpectedly  high  figure  in  the  first  semester  of  the  last 
year. 

Education  100  was  first  offered  in  the  fall  of  19^7.  During  the  last 
semester  of  operation,  with  a  total  student  body  slightly  in  excess  of  800, 
kk   persons  registered  for  this  course,  as  contrasted  with  23  who  registered 
the  first  semester  of  19^7-48,  when  the  total  student  body  exceeded  1700. 
This  great  increase  reflected  a  growing  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  construed  as  representing  a  return  to  educational 
normalcy.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  such  disparities  as  between  total 
registration  in  the  Division  and  in  particular  courses  made  any  statistical 
predictions  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


Staff  and  Facilities 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  operation  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate 
Division,  the  following  persons  gave  instruction  in  the  social  sciences: 
Gladys  E.  Webber,  Marjorie  Smith,  Pearl  Noland,  and  Gladys  M.  Brewer.  Of 
these  persons,  all  were  full-time  instructors  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Brewer.  The  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Knox  College  faculty,  she  accepted  part- 
time  employment  and  taught  such  courses  as  were  assigned  her.  During  the 
first  semester,  this  proved  to  be  one  section  of  beginning  sociology.  She 
remained  with  the  Division  for  only  one  year.  Miss  Noland' s  time  was 
divided  between  the  division  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  division  of  Natural 
Sciences;  in  the  latter  she  taught  geology.  Miss  Smith  taught  geography  and 
psychology.  All  other  courses --three  in  history  and  one  in  political 
science- -constituted  Miss  Webber's  heavy  load. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  19^6-hf ,  Dr.  William 
Habberton  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  division  and  assumed  his  duties  as 
of  February,  I9V7.  It  was  his  immediate  purpose  to  relieve  instructors  of 
excessive  teaching  loads  and  to  effect  such  a  distribution  of  the  courses 
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taught  as  would  make  for  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  The  more  than 
doubling  of  the  student  population  in  the  second  semester  increased  corre- 
spondingly registration  in  the  division  courses.  Mr.  Habberton  took  over 
the  growing  History  111.  Miss  Noland  was  relieved  of  her  duties  in  geology, 
thereafter  devoting  full  time  to  geography.  Dr.  Gerald  C.  Carter,  Director 
of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  consented  to  teach  the  one  course  offered 
in  psychology,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Miss  Smith  to  give  full  time  to 
geography.  The  division  was  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Shideler, 
chairman  of  the  division  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  who,  during 
this  semester  and  both  semesters  of  the  academic  year  19^7-48,  taught 
sociology- -first  one  course,  and  later  two  courses. 

The  second  semester  saw  the  establishment  of  the  division  office  (located 
in  "C-V')  and  the  employment  of  a  secretary.  The  first  of  three  persons  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  during  the  three-year  duration  of  the  Galesburg  Under- 
graduate Division  was  Mrs.  Louetta  Sistek.  She  continued  in  her  secretarial 
duties,  first  on  a  part-time,  later  on  a  full-time  basis,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  l^kf-kQ. 

The  academic  year  19^7-U8  vas  the  time  of  the  largest  student  body,  and 
in  anticipation  of  it  a  number  of  additions  to  the  staff  were  made.  Dr. 
Alvin  W.  Ahrens  and  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hubbard  were  appointed  instructors  and  assumed 
responsibility,  respectively,  for  beginning  psychology  and  education  (offered 
for  the  first  time  this  semester)  and  for  United  States  history  and  political 
science.  Dr.  R.  Elizabeth  Brown  received  a  dual  appointment,  with  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor,  in  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  and  in  the  division 
of  Social  Sciences.  She  taught  courses  in  psychology  and  in  sociology.  Dr. 
Ahrens,  while  receiving  his  entire  salary  from  the  division  of  Social  Sciences 
and  carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  from  the  first  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  development  of  music  activities.  These  were  much  needed;  indeed 
Dr.  Ahrens1  competence  in  this  sphere  was  taken  into  account  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment. 

During  the  second  year  further  effort  was  made  to  differentiate  the 
duties  of  the  staff.  Geography  was  divided  between  the  two  instructors  on 
the  basis  of  the  courses  being  in  the  fields  of  physical  and  of  economic 
geography.  European  history,  including  English  history,  became  the  primary 
assignment  of  two  instructors.  Political  science  was  combined  with  American 
history.  Minor  adjustments  were  made  to  accommodate  fluctuating  course 
registrations. 

The  third  and  last  year  of  the  Division  witnessed  the  following  changes: 
Miss  Noland,  having  resigned  to  resume  her  graduate  studies  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lowell  T.  Morgan,  who  had  recently  received  his 
master's  degree  in  geography  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Frank  Costin 
came  from  the  University  of  Chicago  to  assume  instructional  duties  as 
assistant  professor  in  psychology.  By  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  the 
Student  Personnel  Bureau,  Dr.  Costin  gave  part  of  his  time  to  counseling 
activities,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Hancock,  a  full-time  member  of  the  Bureau  staff, 
devoted  part  of  his  time  to  teaching.  Dr.  Hancock  was,  by  training  and 
experience,  especially  qualified  to  teach  industrial  psychology.  These 
arrangements  with  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  proved  to  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous, providing  the  persons  concerned  with  added  opportunities  to  observe 
and  to  enter  into  the  experiences  of  the  students  with  whom  they  were  working. 
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Dr.  Ahrens,  vho  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  relieved  of  his  duties  in  psychology  in  order  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  duties  as  counselor  to  students  in  Teacher  Training 
and  to  the  multiplying  music  activities  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
life  of  the  Galesburg  Division.  Dr.  Ahrens '  appointment  this  year  was  a  dual 
one,  involving,  in  addition  to  the  division  of  Social  Sciences,  Student 
Welfare . 

Effective  December  6,  19W,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sprow  became  a  part-time  instructor. 
His  major  duty  was  that  of  assisting  Dean  Louttit  in  the  editing  of  Psycho- 
logical Abstracts.  He  devoted  one -sixth  of  his  time  to  teaching  psychology. 
In  this  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Costin. 

To  complete  the  roster  of  persons  associated  with  the  division  of  Social 
Sciences,  it  should  be  said  that  Mrs.  Louise  Gustafson  succeeded  Mrs.  Sistek 
as  secretary  in  February,  19^8,  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Lowum  succeeded  Mrs.  Gustafson 
in  September,  19^8.  These  three  young  women  were  all  wives  of  veteran  students 
at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  Each  of  them,  serving  in  the  dual 
role  of  wife  and  assistant  bread  winner,  also  made  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  operation  of  the  division  of  Social  Sciences.  This  was  one  of  the 
aspects  of  education  in  the  post-war  years  which  should  be  noted  with 
appreciation  and  respect. 

Perhaps  one  more  personal  fact  may  be  recorded.  Mr.  Hubbard  completed 
vork,  in  absentia,  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  history.  He  took  his  final 
examination  in  Urbana  on  May  31,  1$&9>  and  hurried  back  to  Galesburg  to  give 
his  last  examination  in  political  science  on  June  1!  This  particular 
achievement  was  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division. 

Instruction  in  the  social  sciences  presents  lesser  problems  of  equipment 
and  facilities  than,  say,  instruction  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  engineering. 
At  Galesburg,  the  division  of  Social  Sciences  was  fortunate  in  having  class- 
rooms and  offices  close  together,  first  in  Building  C-U  and  later  C-ll.  Three 
classrooms,  each  accommodating  k2   students,  were  equipped  with  maps,  charts, 
and  globes.  One  of  these  rooms  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  geography. 
This  meant  that  such  specialized  equipment  as  was  required  was  concentrated  in 
this  room.  Two  other  rooms  were  adequately  supplied  with  maps  pertinent  to 
the  courses  in  history.  The  division  had  its  own  slide  projector,  and  the 
Physical  Plant  was  most  cooperative  in  supplying  both  projector  and  operator 
whan  films  were  to  be  shown.  A  lecture  room,  C9-72,  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  any  lecture  groups  (as  in  Psychology  100  or  History  111)  resulting 
from  the  arrangement  of  lecture-discussion  established  by  Urbana  practice  and 
followed  at  Galesburg. 


Methods  and  Qualities  of  Teaching 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done  in 
the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division,  he  would  be  beset  by  all  the  problems 
that  inevitably  attend  any  such  effort.  It  seems  impossible  to  establish 
criteria  that  will  be  at  once  objective  and  satisfactory;  for  many  significant 
qualities  in  teaching  are  related  to  esthetics,  to  ethics,  and  to  personality. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  teaching  done  in  the  division  of  Social 
Sciences  ranged  from  satisfactory  to  superior.  It  averaged  very  good. 
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If  there  was  one  respect  in  which  the  teaching  was  distinctly  excellent, 
it  was  in  its  personal  quality.  Much  of  the  best  teaching  was  done  in  the 
instructors'  offices.  Instructors  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  their  offices, 
and  there  they  were  available  for  as  much  help  and  counsel  as  the  students 
cared  to  receive.  The  closeness--that  is,  the  physical  proximity--of  faculty 
and  students  at  Galesburg  was  a  factor  impossible  to  assess  in  relation  to  the 
total  academic  program;  but  no  one  who  was  here  will  overlook  it  as  one  of  the 
dominant  features  of  life  in  this  on-the-whole  pleasing,  as  well  as  unique, 
environment . 

Two  or  three  special  features  should  be  noted.  When  the  Galesburg  Under- 
graduate Division  opened  in  October,  19^6,  the  "Library"  was  a  vacant  room. 
Its  development  was  truly  phenomenal.  With  the  constant  growth  of  the 
library  collection,  an  increasingly  rich  experience  in  the  literature  of  the 
social  sciences  became  possible.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  teaching  in  the 
social  sciences  kept  up  with  this  potential.  But  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
teachers,  who  received  the  fullest  assistance  of  the  librarians.  This  was 
an  admirable  collaboration.  One  result  of  it  was  the  "open  shelf"  arrangement 
of  books  in  the  library,  which  made  possible  a  free  access  to  materials  that 
in  many  libraries  is  deemed  impracticable  or  impossible. 

Some  courses  in  the  division  were  greatly  enriched  by  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  Elsewhere  a  full  statement  is  made  concerning  this  emphasis  at  Gales- 
burg. As  for  the  division  of  Social  Sciences,  slides  and  motion  pictures  were 
used  especially  in  geography,  psychology,  and  Latin  American  history.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  special  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
concerned,  partly  the  result  of  the  availability  of  pertinent  materials  in  the 
fields  represented. 

With  class  rooms  that  were  comfortable,  well  lighted,  and  attractive; 
with  office  space  such  as  perhaps  could  not  be  equalled  in  the  country;  with 
teaching  loads  that  were  generally  moderate;  with  salaries  that  were  increas- 
ingly generous  members  of  the  faculty  at  Galesburg  came  to  realize  that  they 
were  a  favored  group.  They  saw  the  coming  of  the  end  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 


Extra-curricular  Activities 

Members  of  the  division  shared  in  the  various  duties  appertaining  to  the 
operation  of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  of  the  clubs  and  activities  which 
became  an  increasingly  important  phase  of  University  life.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  were  Miss  Webber's  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Library 
Committee  during  the  formative  stage;  Miss  Noland's  (later  Miss  Smith's)  work 
on  the  Visual  Aids  Committee;  Mr.  Hubbard's  part  in  the  work  of  the  Athletic 
Committee;  Mr.  Habberton's  work  as  chairman  (I9hj-k6)   and  as  a  member  (19^8-^9) 
of  the  Convocations  Committee.  With  the  development  of  the  advisory  program, 
three  members  of  the  division  assumed  regular  duties  as  advisers. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America.  This 
was  a  national  organization  of  students  in  education  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  with  many  local  chapters  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country.  At  the  Galesburg  Division  the  organization  came 
into  being  during  the  second  semester  of  the  academic  year  19^8-i*-9>  though  the 
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Education  Club,  of  vhich  it  vas  the  outgrowth,  had  been  functioning  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Ahrens,  who  taught  the  one  course  in  education  offered  at  the 
Division,  was  the  faculty  leader  in  the  club  and  in  the  FTA.  He  did  much  to 
encourage  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career.  The  Education  Club  and  the  FTA 
sponsored  a  number  of  open  meetings,  as  well  as  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
group.  At  the  last  of  these,  Dean  Willard  Spalding  of  the  College  of 
Education  spoke  on  the  subject  of  training  for  junior  high  school  teaching. 

The  division  of  Social  Sciences  made  a  special  effort  to  discover  what 
students,  in  the  course  of  their  work  at  Galeaburg  or  earlier,  had  become 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  content  of  the  social  sciences  that  they 
expected  to  pursue  higher  studies  in  this  curricular  area.  This  could  easily 
have  been  a  lost  group,  since  there  was  no  obvious  way  of  identifying  the 
persons  comprising  it.  Members  of  the  division  periodically  polled  their 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  students  who  considered  themselves 
at  least  potential  majors  in  the  social  sciences.  Finding  these  persons  was, 
of  course,  only  the  first  step.  It  was  followed  by  individual  counseling 
and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  by  a  group  meeting  at  which  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences  was  discussed  as  to  its  fundamental  nature  and  as  to  its 
professional  possibilities.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  visit  to  the 
Division  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Rneier,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  head 
of  the  department  on  the  Urbana  campus,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  stimulus  to 
staff  and  students  alike. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Margaret  Brooks 


The  University  of  Illinois  requires  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  two 
hours'  credit  in  hygiene  (Hygiene  102  for  women,  105  for  men).  As  has  been 
observed  in  the  account  of  the  department  of  Student  Welfare,  it  was  a  func- 
tion of  the  Health  Service  to  administer  and  teach  the  required  course  and 
any  other  instruction  in  hygiene  deemed  advisable  at  Galesburg.  Until  the 
spring  of  19^8  only  the  required  course  was  offered  at  this  Division.  There- 
after, a  course  in  the  hygiene  of  sex  and  marriage  (Hygiene  106,  for  women; 
Hygiene  107,  for  men)  was  provided  as  an  elective.  These  two  courses,  then, 
constituted  the  academic  program  of  the  Health  Service. 


The  Bequired  Course 

After  a  year  of  work  with  freshmen  in  the  required  course,  Personal  and 
Community  Hygiene,  the  instructors  in  hygiene  began  to  modify  the  content  and 
methods  of  class  instruction.  They  had  noticed  a  restlessness,  almost  a 
negativism,  in  class.  On  the  first  day  of  class  in  September,  I9V7,  the 
students  wrote  their  anonymous  concepts  of  hygiene.  "Hygiene  is  to  me  simply 
a  course  in  which  one  learns  over  again  and  again  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  which  one  is  told  what  to  do  for  those  parts  to  make  oneself 
more  healthy  and  not  particularly  more  attractive."  Or  "It  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  hygiene  course  you  are  more  or  less  told  what  to  do  and,  being  human,  I 
detest  being  told  I  have  to  do  this  or  that."  After  reading  many  of  these, 
the  instructors  realized  that  to  most  of  the  students  a  hygiene  class  meant 
a  continuation  of  authoritarian -parental  command,  from  which  now,  as  college 
freshmen,  they  were  striving  to  gain  their  independence.  And  so  the  students 
were  asked,  "What  are  you  interested  in  studying  in  freshman  hygiene?"  They 
answered,  quite  frankly,  "sex."  That  came  first.  They  wanted  to  discuss  many 
things  around  which  open  discussion  had  been  denied.  Then,  too,  they  were 
interested  in  why  people  behaved  as  they  do,  in  the  general  area  of  mental 
hygiene  and  personal  adjustment. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  syllabus  in  that  hygiene  class  had  covered  the 
traditional  college  introduction  to  hygiene.  Now  the  syllabus  was  modified, 
the  textbook  was  changed.  At  first  the  material  was  divided  into  four  areas: 
mental  hygiene,  heterosexual  adjustments,  body  metabolism,  and  community 
responsibility.  During  the  class  hours,  free  class  discussion  could  be 
carried  on,  for  sections  were  relatively  small.  The  class  members  discussed 
adjustments  that  the  students  now  were  trying  to  make,  emphasizing  the  adjust- 
ments of  late  adolescence  and  approaching  adulthood.  The  subject  matter  was 
personalized  and  the  psychogenic  factors  in  health  and  in  illness,  in  adjust- 
ment and  maladjustment,  were  stressed.  The  students  participated  in  forums, 
led  their  own  class  discussions.  Some  were  good;  some  were  bad;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  students  chose  topics  which  interested  everyone  in  the  class, 
and  all  who  participated  learned  how  great  a  part  superstition  and  tradition 
play  in  general  attitudes  toward  living  in  general  and  toward  health  and 
hygiene  in  particular.  "Your  attitude  toward  women  springs  from  the  same  roots 
as  your  attitudes  toward  spinach."  They  didn't  believe  that  on  the  first  day, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  they  began  to  agree. 
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These  classes  in  health  education  can  be  summarized  in  this  way:  The 
traditional  material  was  approached  from  the  point  in  which  the  students 
were  immediately  interested,  and  eventually  their  interests  began  to  revert 
to  the  traditional  material  with  new  attitudes  toward  it.  Class  discussions, 
perhaps,  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  modifying  these  attitudes  towards 
health.  Lectures  only  serve  to  re-emphasize  those  attitudes  that  "we  are  being 
told  what  to  do  and,  being  human,  we  detest  it." 


The  Elective  Course 

The  history  of  this  course  is  rather  interesting,  not  solely  because  it 
was  requested  by  the  students.  Many  times  courses  are  so  requested.   It  was 
interesting  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  Health  Service  to  offer  such  a 
course,  and  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  students  themselves  to  help  plan 
it.  During  the  fall  semester  of  l$kl ,  the  students  in  freshman  hygiene  classes 
found  that  they  had  too  little  time  to  spend  discussing  heterosexual  adjust- 
ments, premarital  relationships,  engagements,  and  marital  relations.  Too, 
since  those  classes  were  conducted  in  single-sex  sections,  they  were  not  satis- 
factory. Students  wanted  to  know  how  the  opposite  sex  felt.  With  the  help  of 
the  students  in  those  classes,  the  hygiene  department  constructed  a  general 
outline  for  class  discussions,  prepared  a  bibliography,  and  selected  a  text. 
These  were  submitted  to  the  Provost  at  Urbana,  and  in  February  of  19^8,  the 
class  accepted  registrants. 

There  were  seventy  members  in  that  first  class.  They  entered  the  class- 
room having  only  this  information  from  the  catalogue:  "Hygiene  106  (107): 
The  Hygiene  of  Sex  and  Marriage.  The  factors,  relationships,  and  adjustments 
which  contribute  to  an  integrated  and  successful  family  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Hygiene  102  (105)  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor."  As  listed,  the 
course  was  designed  to  operate  as  segregated,  single-sex  classes. 

During  that  first  semester,  the  instructor  discovered  many  things.  The 
carefully  constructed  outline  was  difficult  to  follow  and  did  not  parallel 
student  interest.  So  it  was  discarded.  Proceeding  in  what  now  seems  to  be  a 
haphazard  order,  student  demand  was  followed.  Too,  single-sex  sections  were 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  course.  So,  half  way  through  the  first  semester, 
the  class  was  divided  into  two  discussion  sections  which  included  both  men 
and  women.  Outside  speakers  were  invited  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  men  whom 
the  students  wanted  to  hear- -a  Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant  minister,  a 
public  health  physician,  the  director  of  the  campus  Student  Personnel  Bureau, 
a  consulting  psychologist,  a  marriage  counselor.  Available  movies  were  shown. 
Students  were  asked  to  hand  in  weekly  evaluations  of  readings  selected  from 
the  bibliography.  The  average  student  read  650  pages  during  the  semester, 
although  no  specific  number  of  pages  was  required. 

There  were  many  flaws  in  that  first  class.  Discussion  sections  were  too 
large;  the  technique  for  class  discussion  had  not  yet  been  mastered;  there  was 
still  too  much  emphasis  on  formal  lecturing.  In  the  light  of  three  semesters' 
experience  the  following  observations  may  be  made. 

There  seem  to  be  a  few  cardinal  principles  upon  which  to  base  such  a 
course  as  this.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  which  includes  all 
fields  of  academic  study  relating  to  human  developments,  such  a  program  could 
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be  effective  only  if  offered  on  an  inter -departmental  basis.  To  infer  that 
the  matter  could  be  successfully  administered  within  the  Health  Service  would 
have  been  disastrous.  Discussions  drew  extensive  material  from  the  fields  of 
psychology,  sociology,  history,  and  literature.  The  bibliography  included 
material  from  all  these  fields.  Outside  speakers  represented  many  different 
areas.  Class  discussions,  as  one  of  the  students  commented  on  a  final  evalu- 
ation, resembled  "a  course  in  practical  social  psychology,  with  many  religions, 
races,  nationalities,  personalities  and  attitudes  involved." 

The  instructors  have  concluded  that,  if  on  the  first  few  meetings  of  the 
class,  the  students  are  permitted  to  wander  around  in  a  maze  of  superstition 
and  opinion,  discussing  generally  such  questions  as  "Why  do  we  marry?",  "Whom 
do  we  marry?",  "Who  should  marry  whom?",  "What's  all  this  about  sex?",  they 
begin,  after  a  week  or  two,  to  understand  what  it  is  they  want  to  discuss. 
Initially  they  want  to  discuss  petting,  premarital  relationships,  and  conduct 
during  engagements.  Then  they  discover  that  what  they  really  want  is  to 
understand  why  they  feel  as  they  do  toward  the  opposite  sex,  and  toward  sex 
itself.  For  this  they  must  go  back  into  their  own  growth  and  development. 
And,  in  discussing  general  growth  and  development,  they  find  many  insights 
into  the  matter  of  parent-child  relationships.  So  that,  instead  of  discussing 
sex,  sex,  and  more  sex  for  one  hour  after  another  (which  is  what  they  thought 
they  wanted),  they  find  themselves  growing  more  and  more  interested  in  rela- 
tionships other  than  sex,  in  just  plain  human  relationships  between  themselves 
and  others.  Here  is  an  illustration:  on  the  first  day  of  class,  they  are 
asked  to  write  down  what  they  would  like  to  discuss.  Petting  and  premarital 
sexual  relationships  are  primary.  By  the  middle  of  the  semester,  on  a  similar 
assignment,  matters  of  parent-child  relationships  and  parent-parent  relation- 
ships are  primary.  If  students'  immediate  interests  were  met,  their  interests 
changed  and  matured  as  the  semester  progressed. 

Lookiijg  back  over  experiences  with  these  groups,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
such  a  program  of  discussion  should  be  offered  chronologically,  a  sequence 
leading  from  the  student's  own  birth  to  the  birth  of  his  own  child.  In  this 
manner,  first  things  are  discussed  first.  Of  course  this  is  difficult.  Just 
as  students  are  discussing  adolescent  adjustments,  the  speakers  on  inter-faith 
marriage  may  be  scheduled  to  appear.  In  the  midst  of  a  two-weeks  discussion 
of  parent-child  relationships,  the  movie  on  Normal  Labor  may  arrive,  although 
it  had  been  ordered  for  a  day  two  weeks  previously.  At  a  point  where  dis- 
cussion of  divorce  seems  naturally  to  follow,  a  student  may  be  ready  to  present 
a  project  on  homosexuality  or  prostitution.  From  such  emergencies  the  students 
learn  to  say,  "Life  is  a  continual  series  of  adjustments;  we  must  take  each 
interruption  in  our  stride." 

So  much  for  content.  Now  for  method.  The  method  of  teaching  Is  primarily 
that  of  discussion.  The  students  read  a  lot,  even  though  no  specific  number 
of  pages  is  required;  they  listen  to  a  series  of  lecturers;  they  see  movies. 
In  classroom  situations,  most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  the  teacher -in-front - 
of-the-room-with-all-the-answers.  Since  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
course  is  to  help  them  learn  that  to  many  of  their  questions  there  are  no 
hard-and-fast  answers,  it  is  essential  that  class  discussion  be  free  and 
comfortable.  They  must  be  allowed  to  toss  old  adages,  old  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes back  and  forth,  even  to  flounder  sometimes  in  their  own  prejudices. 
Student  forums  and  presentation  of  student  projects,  such  as  questionnaires 
and  interviews,  have  been  used  as  bases  for  many  class  discussions,  with  the 
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students  selecting  their  ovn  topics.  Gradually  they  become  avare  that  other 
people's  attitudes  differ  from  their  own,  and  usually  vith  good  reason.  They 
begin  to  understand  and  to  become  more  tolerant.  This  trend  is  reflected  in 
the  following  quotations  from  student  evaluations: 

In  class  discussions,  I  became  more  aware  of  other  people's 
attitudes  toward  marriage,  sex,  and  related  subjects,  even 
the  place  of  women  in  American  society,  and  now  realize  that 
if  I  marry,  one  of  these  "other  people"  may  be  the  woman  I 
marry. 

In  dealing  and  associating  with  my  classmates  and  outside  friends. 
I  have  become  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  understanding  others, 
to  better  like  them,  not  to  change  them. 

I  think  I've  learned  something  about  the  attitudes  of  men.  It 
really  surprises  me  sometimes  how  different  they  can  be  from 
women's.  However,  I  think  that  as  women  get  to  understand  men's 
attitudes  and  vice  versa,  they  gradually  accept  them,  and  their 
attitudes  become  more  alike. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  final  anonymous  evaluations,  students  empha- 
sized what  they  had  "learned"  from  others  during  class  discussions.  There 
were  a  few  comments  about  learning  from  the  readings,  the  lectures,  and  formal 
presentations  of  information. 

Many  students  felt  tension  about  their  own  problems  ease  when  they  dis- 
covered in  class  that  other  people  had  similar  prbblems.  Many  of  them  sought 
counsel  from  the  instructor;  others  went  for  further  individual  help  to  the 
Student  Personnel  Bureau.  The  group  possessed  a  tremendous  amount  of  mis- 
information about  the  physiology  of  sex,  and  felt  easier  when  they  had  learned 
the  truth.  A  film  called  "Normal  Labor"  was  shown.  This  included  a  close 
sequence  of  two  normal  deliveries  and,  rather  than  increasing  tension  as 
some  skeptics  had  predicted,  the  actual  knowledge  of  how  birth  takes  place 
relieved  many  tensions  and  increased  understanding  of  one  of  the  greatest 
miracles  of  life. 

What  benefits  do  the  students  derive  from  a  course  whose  content  can  be 
called  nothing  but  student -interest -centered?  Hesitantly,  for  each  student 
gains  something  different  from  such  a  series  of  class  hours,  we  summarize  here 
briefly  their  final  evaluations. 

They  learn  that  conflict,  in  or  out  of  marriage,  is  not  abnormal,  that 
it  is  part  of  daily  living.  They  learn  that  adjustment  processes  are  con- 
tinuous, from  birth  to  death.  They  learn  that  conflict  can  be  resolved,  and 
where  to  go  for  help  should  they  feel  they  cannot  resolve  it  alone.  They  learn 
that  to  seek  help  for  emotional  difficulty  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
They  learn  that  many  times  there  are  no  cut-and-dried  answers  to  their  questions 
that  they  must  work  out  the  solution  which  best  meets  their  needs,  and  society's 
Deeds,  if  they  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  society  (and  usually  they  do). 
They  discover  that  learning  problem-solving  methods  during  engagement  periods 
helps  to  make  successful  marriages.  And  they  learn  that  one  can  live  a  very 
confused  life,  subjectively,  and  still  fall  within  normal  limits  and  be  happy. 
Or,  as  one  student  summed  up  what  he  had  learned,  "I  can  safely  say  that  I 
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have  "been  given  the  chance  to  learn  about  anything  connected  with  the  subject 
that  I  vaa  interested  in.  This  is  the  first  course  which  I  have  taken  where 
my  individual  problems  were  important  not  only  to  myself  but  to  others.  I 
learned  that  others  share  problems  similar  to  mine  and  that  others  are  willing 
to  help  me,  as  I  am  willing  to  help  them." 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  PROGRAMS 
W.  E.  Skidmore 


During  the  first  year  it  became  apparent  that  many  members  of  the  faculty 
desired  to  make  use  of  visual  aids  in  their  teaching.  Some  divisions,  indeed, 
embarked  immediately  upon  such  programs.  As  a  result  of  this  quite  evident 
interest  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  Dean  Louttit  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  needs  and  conditions  at  the  Galesburg  Division  and 
to  submit  a  report  covering  the  following  points: 

1.  The  interest  and  needs  of  the  several  divisions  in  the  use 
of  visual  aids 

2.  The  number  and  kinds  of  visual  aids  at  present  available 
locally 

3.  Facilities  locally  available  for  the  manufacturer  of  visual 
aids,  such  es  slides,  models,  or  charts 

k.     The  need  or  desirability  of  establishing  a  central  visual 
aids  office,  indicating  the  functions  it  might  perform  and 
the  personnel  necessary 

This  committee  was  appointed  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Thornton  as  chairman  on  October  13, 
I9V7,  and  was  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thornton  to  include  a  repre- 
sentative of  every  division.  Mr.  de  L.  Reid  served  as  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee submitted  its  report  on  January  23,  19^8. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  committee  sought  to  define  the  term 
"Visual  Aids."  A  broad  interpretation  was  adopted  which  included  all  teaching 
aids  with  the  exception  of  books.  Thereafter,  the  term  generally  employed  was 
"Audio-Visual  Aids."  In  approaching  the  several  division  chairmen,  the  fol- 
lowing materials  were  cited  as  constituting  audio-visual  aids:  slides,  silent 
and  sound  films,  film  strips,  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  models,  recordings,  and 
transcriptions.  Almost  unanimous  interest  was  expressed  by  the  faculty. 
Symptomatic  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  committee,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
in  every  division  there  was  a  request  for  further  orientation  in  Audio-Visual 
Aids  before  specific  statements  of  needs  could  be  made. 

In  its  report  the  committee  proposed  that  an  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center  be 
established  as  a  clearing  house  for  audio-visual  materials,  training,  ideas 
and  equipment.  It  also  submitted  a  budget  request  which  included  salaries  for 
three  permanent  employees  and  some  student  help,  as  well  as  items  for  general 
expense  and  equipment.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  an  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center 
was  established,  located  in  Building  F-2,  Room  53*  to  begin  functioning  in  the 
fall  semester  19^8-^9. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  budget  request  for  the  year  1948-^9  was  disap- 
proved, the  Center  was  established  on  a  part-time  basis  with  the  assistance  of 
the  several  division  chairmen,  who  purchased  equipment  for  the  use  of  the 
Center  and  supported  its  activities.  Working  under  this  arrangement,  the 
Center  obtained  for  previewing  and  rental  a  total  of  166  films  during  the  first 
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semester  of  the  year.  It  made  film  strips  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  language 
and  rhetoric  classes,  and  it  provided  a  central  file  of  catalogues  of  audio- 
visual aids  of  all  kinds.  Its  functions  were  confined  to  serving  the  needs 
of  the  Galesburg  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  Mr.  Thornton  resigned  his  position  at 
the  University  and  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center  came  under  the  custodianship 
of  the  Library  where  it  continued  to  function,  although  to  a  lesser  degree. 
In  the  second  semester  the  Center  obtained  kh   films  for  showing  in  the  class- 
room, but  the  previewing  service  was  discontinued. 

Both  independently  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Center,  most  divisions 
sponsored  the  kind  of  audio-visual  programs  suited  to  their  needs.  The  Com- 
merce division  made  extensive  use  of  sound  films,  slides,  and  graphs  to 
illustrate  and  supplement  textbook  and  classroom  discussion.  The  Engineering 
division  used  a  great  many  slides  and  strip  films,  often  making  its  own 
materials  when  they  could  not  be  obtained  commercially,  and,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  this  division  used  a  number  of  commercial  movies  in  its  ori- 
entation course.  The  Humanities  division  used  movies  chiefly  in  the  philosophy 
courses  and  in  extra-curricular  programs.  It  experimented  unsuccessfully  with 
slides  and  strip  films  in  the  rhetoric  classes,  but  the  work  in  Humanities 
was  more  suited  to  audio  than  to  visual  aids,  and  the  use  of  recorders  and 
records  in  foreign  language,  speech,  and  literature  classes  comprised  its  chief 
use  of  audio-visual  aids.  The  Mathematics  division  acquired  an  extensive  stock 
of  mathematical  and  scientific  instruments- -sextants,  octants,  alidades,  and 
the  like--to  teach  the  theory  and  use  of  these  instruments,  and  made  con- 
siderable use  of  strip  films  and  movies  in  its  two  summer  workshops.  The 
Natural  Sciences  division  used  charts  and  models  for  lecture  demonstrations, 
and  the  Social  Sciences  division,  in  addition  to  charts,  maps,  and  globes, 
used  films  and  testing  devices  and  sponsored  exhibits  of  historical,  cultural, 
and  geographical  materials.  The  Library  also  made  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
its  films  and  slides  shown  during  the  orientation  program,  its  slides  and  charte 
in  the  course  in  Library  Science,  its  periodic  displays  of  cultural  exhibits, 
and  its  regular  record  concert  programs. 

The  Audio-Visual  programs  at  Galesburg  differed  from  those  at  Urbana  in 
that  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  providing  such  aids  for  the  use  of  the 
University,  and  not  in  providing  them  for  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  They 
performed  this  service  in  a  noteworthy  fashion,  and  in  the  spring  of  19**-9>  the 
Galesburg  Division  was  invited  to  participate  in  a  Conference  on  the  Effective 
Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  College  Teaching  held  at  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri.  Mr.  Beid  and  Mr.  Lindbeck  attended  the  conference 
and  Mr.  Reid  gave  a  report  on  the  use  of  wire,  tape,  and  disc  recorders  based 
on  the  program  of  the  foreign  language  classes. 
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SUMMARY 


The  histories  of  the  academic  divisions  presented  in  the  preceding  pages 
view  the  progress  of  the  Galesburg  Division  through  the  eyes  of  division 
chairmen.  Despite  the  individual  characteristics  of  these  histories  it  will 
be  obvious  that  they  have  much  in  common.  In  a  sense,  each  academic  depart- 
ment recapitulated  the  history  of  the  whole  Division.  In  each,  a  chaotic 
period  of  getting  started  was  followed  by  a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  then 
a  period  in  which  attention  turned  from  the  mechanics  of  organization  to  a 
concern  with  teaching  techniques  and  the  needs  of  individual  students.  In 
each,  also,  there  is  an  implied  belief  that  the  Division  was  just  beginning 
to  make  its  maximum  contribution  when  the  decision  to  close  it  was  taken. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  easier  to  minimize  than  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
of  the  first  semester.  Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  final  year  of  the 
Division,  the  academic  program  during  the  first  semester  fell  short  of  what 
was  desirable.  But  if  one  may  paraphrase  Dr.  Johnson's  comment  about  a 
woman's  preaching,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  there  was  an  academic  program 
at  all.  Discretion  would  have  suggested  that  the  Division  should  not  be 
opened  for  instruction  until  the  conversion  was  complete  and  an  organized 
staff  available.  Yet  the  needs  of  returning  veterans  in  the  fall  of  19^6 
made  discretion  a  luxury  which  the  University  of  Illinois  could  not  afford. 
Some  five  hundred  students,  most  of  them  veterans,  would  have  missed  at  least 
one  semester  had  the  Division  refused  to  conduct  classes  until  its  organi- 
zation and  staff  were  complete.  The  decision  to  open  the  Galesburg  Division 
in  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  acquisition  of  the  plant- -and  that  at 
the  peak  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  equipment — was  one  that  placed  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  implement  that  decision. 
That  they  vere  able  to  discharge  this  responsibility  so  efficiently  that 
within  two  months  the  academic  program  at  Galesburg  was  considered  up  to 
Urbana  standards  and  that,  thereafter,  the  quality  of  instruction  at  Gales- 
burg was  never  a  serious  concern  to  the  Urbana  authorities  is  testimony  of 
the  ability  and  cooperation  of  the  staff. 

The  problems  of  expanding  the  academic  program  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  enrollment  during  the  second  and  third  semesters  were  less  difficult 
than  the  problems  of  getting  started.  Good  teachers  were  scarce  and  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  Galesburg  Division  was  not  an  attraction  to  qualified 
instructors,  but  the  prestige  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  its  relatively 
good  salary  scale,  and  the  housing  and  office  facilities  at  Galesburg  made  it 
possible  to  hire  and  keep  the  kind  of  teacher  which  the  Division  wanted.  This 
was  a  person  more  interested  in  teaching  than  in  research,  more  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  undergraduate  than  of  graduate  students,  and  especially  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  providing  the  best  instruction  for  those  students  who, 
in  large  universities,  are  least  likely  to  get  it --freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Except  in  particular  programs,  especially  engineering  and  psychology,  the 
Division  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  qualified  instructors,  of ten. taking 
them  away  from  positions  in  established  permanent  colleges. 

Once  an  instructor  became  a  member  of  the  Galesburg  faculty,  he  was 
seldom  inclined  to  leave  for  another  teaching  position.  For  example,  of  the 
seven  full-time  instructors  who  resigned  from  one  academic  division,  not  a 
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single  one  left  to  accept  another  teaching  position.  Tvo  resigned  to  be 
married,  two  returned  to  graduate  school,  one  retired  from  teaching,  one  was 
released,  and  one  accepted  a  position  in  business  at  almost  100  per  cent 
increase  in  salary.  These  figures,  which  were  approximated  or  equalled  in 
other  divisions,  indicate  that  the  morale  of  the  staff  was  high.  There  were 
reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  at  a  time  when  schools  everywhere  were 
crowded,  each  staff  member  at  Galesburg,  regardless  of  his  rank,  had  a  private 
office  and  a  telephone.  Second,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  teaching 
schedules  were  relatively  light.  They  were  light  in  principle,  in  accordance 
with  the  University  policy  of  keeping  class  enrollments  within  the  limits 
that  encourage  the  most  effective  teaching,  and  they  later  became  accidentally 
lighter,  when  decreased  enrollment  left  the  Division  overstaffed.  Third, 
because  there  was  no  dominating  group  of  older  faculty  members,  all  members 
of  the  staff  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  policy-making 
decisions  of  the  various  divisions.  Judging  from  the  comments  of  individual 
instructors,  this  was  an  opportunity  they  appreciated,  and  one  that  gave  them 
a  sense  of  significance.  Finally,  the  comfortable  and  inexpensive  housing 
and  the  congenial  environment  in  which  their  children  could  grow  up  were 
exceedingly  attractive  to  married  staff  members.  The  importance  of  this 
feature  to  young  couples  who  had  spent  the  preceding  years  living  in  inade- 
quate housing  near  army  camps  and  moving  frequently  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Indeed,  one  instructor  refused  an  assistant  professorship  at  a  good  university 
and  an  increase  of  $1500  because  that  university  could  not  provide  housing. 
As  he  said,  "The  war  and  a  Japanese  prison  camp  kept  me  away  from  my  family 
long  enough.  This  is  the  best  chance  I've  had  to  have  a  normal  family  life, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  trade  it  for  more  money  and  a  higher  rank." 

It  will  be  obvious  from  a  reading  of  the  histories  of  the  various  aca- 
demic divisions  that  the  status  of  the  Galesburg  Division  within  the  University 
system  was  fortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  faculty.  As  one  division 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  the  Galesburg  Division  had  all  the  facilities  of  a 
large  university  and  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  college.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Division  could  draw  on  the  resources,  facilities,  and  experience  of  one 
of  the  largest  universities  in  the  world;  on  the  other,  it  was  an  autonomous 
college,  free  within  generous  limits  to  meet  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way. 
In  both  respects,  the  attitude  of  Urbana  authorities  was  sympathetic  and 
helpful.  When  the  Galesburg  Division  asked  for  assistance,  advice,  or  evalu- 
ation, it  received  it  promptly;  in  several  instances  department  heads  at 
Urbana  made  the  300-mile  round  trip  between  campuses  in  a  single  day  in  order 
to  provide  a  service  at  Galesburg  and  return  to  meet  their  own  classes  next 
morning.  And  if,  in  a  particular  program,  the  Galesburg  faculty  thought  it 
could  improve  on  Urbana  methods,  there  was  never  the  slightest  inclination  to 
discourage  that  attempt.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions,  President  Stoddard 
pointed  out  that  the  Galesburg  Division  had  unusual  opportunities  to  experi- 
ment and  that  he  hoped  that  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  these  opportunities. 
That  this  Division  took  the  President  at  his  word  will  be  apparent  in  the 
various  innovations  and  experiments  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  and  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

Throughout  these  division  histories  there  is  repeated  reference  to  a 
concern  with  the  needs  of  individual  students.  To  a  large  extent  this  concern 
grew  out  of  an  environment  in  which  faculty  and  students  lived  under  the  same 
roof  and  in  which  small  classes  and  abundant  office  space  provided  exceptional 
opportunities  for  faculty -student  conferences.  Under  these  conditions  it  was 
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not  possible  for  an  instructor,  even  had  he  wanted  to,  to  stay  aloof  from  his 
students.  Students  paid  little  attention  to  office  hours.  If  an  instructor 
was  in  his  office  (and  since  his  office  was  also  his  study,  he  was  in  it  a 
good  deal  of  the  time)  students  considered  him  available.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a  student  to  call  his  instructor  at  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night  to  ask  for 
advice  or  for  a  group  of  students  to  buttonhole  a  teacher  in  the  cafeteria 
and  discuss  an  assignment  over  mid-afternoon  coffee.  The  physical  arrangement 
of  the  plant,  the  size  of  classes,  and  the  democratic  attitude  of  the  staff 
all  conspired  to  create  a  more  intimate  faculty -student  relationship  than  is 
possible  even  in  most  small  colleges. 

Obviously  this  relationship  was  not  without  disadvantages.  Students 
sometimes  exploited  the  generosity  of  their  instructors  and,  as  has  been 
indicated  in  one  division  history,  felt  free  to  criticize  the  conduct  of 
classes  and  the  grades  they  received.  Their  freedom  in  this  respect  bothered 
some  instructors  who  were  used  to  more  impersonal  faculty- student  relation- 
ships, and  no  doubt  students  mistook  practices  peculiar  to  this  Division  as 
standard  procedures  in  all  colleges.  For  this  reason  many  of  them  later  found 
some  difficulty  adjusting  themselves  to  the  lack  of  individual  attention  that 
necessarily  exists  on  larger  and  more  crowded  campuses.  But,  despite  its 
abuses,  the  intimacy  between  staff  and  students  at  Galesburg  had  many  desirable 
results.  It  narrowed  the  gap  that  traditionally  exists  between  teacher  and 
pupil;  it  made  instructors  sensitive  to  the  work  and  problems  of  individual 
students;  it  encouraged  uniformity  of  assignments  and  grading  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  course  and  thus  tended  to  bind  the  staff  together;  and 
it  brought  about  a  student -centered  emphasis  both  in  the  planning  and  the 
implementing  of  the  academic  program. 

This  student -centered  emphasis  finally  found  its  most  complete  and  most 
formal  expression  in  the  advising  system  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Less  formally,  it  dominated  curricular  revisions  and  teaching  procedures.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  sex  and  marriage  course  described  on  pages  108-111  for 
the  engineering  orientation  course  (pages  54-57) ,   for  the  special  section  of 
Chemistry  101  (pages  87-89),  and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the 
individual  division  histories,  it  encouraged  a  spirit  of  exploration  and 
experiment  and  influenced  teaching  procedures  in  the  work  of  all  academic 
divisions.  Inevitably  it  led  to  a  critical  re-appraisal  of  the  function  of 
a  college  education  and  of  specific  requirements  and  courses.  In  some  divi- 
sions it  prompted  faculty  studies  and  discussions  of  the  literature  on 
General  Education. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  how  these  tendencies  would  have 
developed  had  the  Division  continued.  Obviously  no  faculty  works  out  an 
integrated'  philosophy  of  education  within  three  years  and,  just  as  obviously, 
several  of  the  experiments  and  innovations  at  Galesburg  did  not  have  time  to 
be  sufficiently  tested.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  summary  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram that  is  presented  in  this  unit  of  the  history  necessarily  oversimplifies 
what  actually  happened  in  the  classroom,  the  instructor's  office,  and  staff 
meetings.  But,  making  the  necessary  allowances  for  generalized  observations, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  academic  program  at  Galesburg  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  combine  its  immediate  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  advanced 
work  at  Urbana  and  its  ultimate  purpose  of  helping  individual  students  to 
develop  their  potential  abilities  and  so  prepare  them  for  the  social  and 
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professional  responsibilities  ahead  of  them.  The  testimony  of  all  Urbana 
officials  vho  inspected  the  work  at  Galesburg  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Divi- 
sion successfully  met  its  immediate  purpose.  Its  efforts  to  meet  the  larger 
responsibility  were  essentially  exploratory,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  vho 
participated  in  these  explorations  they  vere  worth  continuing.  Undoubtedly 
they  will  be  in  some  measure  continued  as  instructors  carry  with  them  to  their 
new  teaching  positions  the  perspectives  and  procedures  they  were  beginning  to 
develop  at  Galesburg. 
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COUNSELING  SERVICES 
G.  E.  Gieseke,  Editor 

Numerous  comments  appear  in  this  History  on  the  personal  quality  of 
education  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  this  vas  the  varied  provisions  that  were  made  for  counseling 
and  guidance.  In  this  division  of  the  History  are  presented  descriptions  of 
the  counseling  programs,  each  written  by  a  person  closely  related  to  the 
program  or  activity  described. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Residence  Halls  Counseling  is  treated 
in  the  section  of  the  History  related  to  the  Office  of  Student  Welfare,  since 
this  was  a  prescribed  duty  of  that  office.  Needless  to  say,  this  organiza- 
tional arrangement  did  not  preclude  a  united  effort  to  give  the  student  the 
most  effective  possible  counseling  service. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
G.  C.  Carter 


The  Student  Personnel  Bureau  was  initiated  in  February,  1947,  with 
Dr.  Gerald  C.  Carter  as  Director.  This  Bureau  was  given  the  same  functions 
as  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  on  the  Urbana  campus.  In  the  organization 
it  was  directly  related  to  the  Executive  Dean's  office,  and  did  not  have  a 
direct  reporting  responsibility  to  the  Urbana  Bureau.  The  purposes  of  the 
Bureau  were  to  afford  all  students  vocational,  educational,  and  personal 
counseling  to  the  end  of  helping  them  solve  their  individual  curricular, 
vocational,  and  adjustment  problems. 

During  the  first  semester  the  Director  had  only  one  professional  assist- 
ant, but  additional  persons  were  added,  and  during  the  last  two  years  the 
staff  included  five  full-  or  part-time  professional  persons.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  operation  the  professional  staff,  other  than  the  Director, 
included  Mrs.  Jane  Ruth  and  Mrs.  Eloise  Oxtoby,  both  of  whom  left  before  the 
fall  of  19^7.  Miss  Jeanne  Keller  was  added  in  June  of  1947,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  a  full  staff  was  appointed.  While  there  were  some  changes,  the 
following  persons  spent  a  year  or  more  in  full-  or  part-time  service  in  the 
Bureau:  Dr.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Dr.  Frank  Costin,  Mr.  Carl  Durkee,  Miss  Dorothy 
Everett,  Dr.  John  Hancock,  Miss  Louise  Harshbarger,  Dr.  Howard  Parsons,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Spivak. 

During  the  second  semester  of  1946-47  psychological  examinations  and 
individual  counseling  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  work.  With  the  fall 
semester  of  1947-48  the  Bureau  started  the  administration  of  a  test  battery 
to  all  entering  freshmen  during  orientation  week.  This  was  continued  with 
each  subsequent  registration.  The  standard  battery,  given  as  the  freshman 
guidance  examination,  included:  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination;  American  Council  on  Education  General  Achievement  Examinations 
in  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Social  Science,  American  History,  and 
Mechanics  of  Expression;  Van  Wagenen  Diagnostic  Examination  of  Silent  Reading 
Abilities.  Engineering  students  took  in  addition  the  Minnesota  Paper  Form 
Board  and  the  Bennett  Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension,  Results  of  test 
performances  were  made  available  to  academic  departments  at  their  requests, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  and  were  used  by  them  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 
students  in  courses  or  sections.  All  test  records  were  kept  on  file  in  the 
Student  Personnel  Bureau,  and  on  request  of  the  student  his  performance 
profile  was  discussed  with  him  by  one  of  the  clinical  counselors.  In  addition 
to  the  standard  battery,  a  variety  of  measuring  instruments  for  general 
ability,  achievement,  special  aptitudes,  interests,  and  personality  were 
available  and  used  in  individual  cases  where  indicated.  These  materials  were 
always  available  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau's  counselors,  for  the  Assistant 
Dean,  and  later  for  the  faculty  advisers. 

The  Bureau  also  gave  certain  tests  for  special  purposes.  For  example, 
the  USAFI  General  Educational  Development  Tests  were  available  for  veterans 
desiring  to  receive  college  credit  for  Service  Training  and  experience.  Also 
the  Van  Wagenen  Diagnostic  Examination  of  Silent  Reading  Abilities,  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading  Examination,  and  the  Wrenn  Study  Habits  Inventory  were  used 
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frequently  with  special  students.  The  individual  performance  was  interpreted 
against  norms  based  on  students  at  the  Urbana  campus,  as  it  was  felt  that  they 
would  represent  the  group  with  which  Galesburg  students  would  be  in  compe- 
tition. 

As  the  Bureau  expanded,  clinics  were  established  to  meet  special  needs. 
In  tue  fall  of  19^7  Mrs.  Spivak  began  a  Reading  Clinic,  which  Mr.  Durkee 
carried  on  during  the  following  year.  The  Study  Habits  Clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  November  of  19^7  and  the  Spelling  Clinic  began  in  January  of  1<&8 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Everett.  In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  all 
services  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  being  voluntary,  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  Clinics  only  at  their  request.  It  was  found  that  students 
learned  of  the  Clinics  from  various  sources  including  the  Assistant  Dean's 
Office,  counselors  in  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  faculty  advisers, 
instructors,  and  other  students. 

The  reading  abilities  of  the  participating  students  in  the  Reading  Clinic 
ranged  from  a  grade  equivalent  of  6.4  to  college  senior  level  on  the  Nelson - 
Denny  norms.  This  group  included  test -intelligence  ranging  from  a  high  of  the 
90th  percentile  on  the  A.C.E.  total  to  a  low  of  a  Wechsler-Bellevue  I.Q.  rating 
of  80.  The  majority  of  this  group  were  doing  academic  work  of  a  quality  con- 
siderably below  required  standards.  About  15  per  cent  were  already  reading 
with  a  fair  to  high  level  of  proficiency  but  were  interested  in  developing 
still  higher  reading  proficiency.  The  homogeneities  of  the  group  necessitated 
a  rather  highly  individualized  and  flexible  program.  Initial  conferences 
sought  to  evaluate  the  student's  maturity  and  efficiency  of  reading,  utilizing 
guidance  test  data,  standardized  reading  tests,  and  subjective  introspective 
observations  of  the  student.  Students  were  scheduled  for  two  class  periods 
weekly.  Regular  sessions  included  exercises  designed  to  develop:  efficient 
use  of  the  eye,  improved  habits  of  reading  and  study,  improved  rate  of  com- 
prehension, and  more  adequate  vocabulary  through  direct  word  study  and  attention 
to  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Materials  used  in  the  Reading  Clinic 
included  Study  Type  of  Reading  Exercises  by  Strang,  Purposeful  Reading  in 
College  by  McCallister,  Manual  of  Remedial  Reading  Exercises  for  Freshman  by 
Pressey,  Reading  for  Understanding  by  Bessey  and  Coffin,  College  Develop- 
mental Reading  Manual  by  Wilking  and  Webster,  Building  Your  Vocabulary  by 
Gilmartin,  the  Nelson -Denny  and  Iowa  Silent  Reading  standardized  tests,  and 
the  Harvard  Films  for  the  Improvement  of  Reading.  Periodic  check  tests 
contained  in  manuals  showed  general  improvement  in  rate  of  comprehension  and 
in  rate  of  reading.  Where  a  Nelson -Denny  repeat  test  was  used  little  improve- 
ment in  vocabulary  was  indicated,  although  other  tests  objectively  showed 
mastery  of  certain  of  Gilmartin 's  lists.  Students  felt  that  McCallister 's 
book  yielded  greatest  help  and  transferred  most  directly  to  textbook  assign- 
ments. 

Study  Clinic  groups  were  formed  at  various  times  during  the  semester  as 
student  demand  indicated  the  need.  Students  met  in  small  groups  usually 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  per  group  at  hours  convenient  within  their  schedules. 
The  groups  met  twice  a  week  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Students 
attended  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  as  they  wished.  Classes  were  conducted 
informally  and  consisted  of  suggestions  for  development  of  efficient  study 
habits  and  techniques,  class  discussion,  and  practice  material.  The  material 
presented  was  prepared  in  mimeograph  form;  however,  attendance  was  an  important 
factor,  as  the  practice  work  and  therapeutic  value  of  the  meetings  were  perhaps 
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more  important  than  suggestion  of  various  techniques.  No  single  method  was 
offered  as  most  effective;  a  variety  of  techniques  was  suggested  and  aid  given 
in  helping  a  student  find  those  most  effective  for  him  in  various  situations. 
The  program  was  kept  flexible  and  individualized  as  much  as  possible.  This 
was  not  solely  a  program  for  students  on  probation,  but  offered  ideas  for  all 
students  who  felt  they  could  study  more  effectively.  Units  considered  in  the 
Study  Clinic  included  Orientation  to  College  Study,  Use  of  Study  Time,  Con- 
centration, Comprehension,  Remembering,  Memorizing,  Note-Taking,  Attitude  and 
Class  Participation,  Term  Papers,  Reviewing,  Examination  Techniques. 

The  Spelling  Clinic  served  the  needs  of  students  whose  spelling  deficiency 
proved  a  handicap  to  them,  particularly  in  meeting  their  Rhetoric  requirements. 
Groups  of  students  met  an  hour  each  week  to  work  on  rules  of  spelling  and 
selected  lists  of  words.  Some  students  attended  only  a  portion  of  a  semester; 
others  continued  attending  for  as  long  as  three  semesters.  There  was  con- 
siderable evidence  from  recheck  of  spelling  lists  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  individual  students  and  their  instructors  that  their  ability  in 
spelling  improved. 

Early  in  19^8  the  clinical  counselors  at  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
were  authorized  by  the  Veterans  Administration  to  effect  change  of  course  of 
training  of  a  veteran  under  P  L  3^6.  The  Veterans  Administration  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  counselors  of  the  Bureau  after  tests  and  inter- 
views with  a  student  showed  reason  for  a  change  in  training. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  maximum  service,  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
worked  rather  closely  with  other  departments  and  services  of  the  Division. 
The  Bureau  functioned  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  testing  program 
in  order  to  have  a  record  of  tests  for  each  student  in  the  Assistant  Dean's 
Office  as  well  as  in  the  Bureau  itself.  Students  who  failed  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  work  expected  of  them  during  the  year  were  frequently  referred  by 
Assistant  Dean  Giesecke  to  the  Bureau  in  order  to  ascertain  reasons  for  their 
difficulty  and  perhaps  decide  on  changes  of  aim.  Instructors,  faculty  advisers, 
and  residence  counselors  also  suggested  referrals.  Mr.  Kerwood  of  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records  at  times  requested  the  services  of  the  Bureau  to 
ascertain  the  advisability  of  admitting  certain  students,  e.g.  veterans  who  had 
not  received  high  school  diplomas.  The  Student  Personnel  Bureau  also  adminis- 
tered course  examinations  to  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  at  Galesburg 
by  the  University's  Division  of  University  Extension.  Members  of  the  staff 
assisted  in  training  students  who  would  have  the  responsibility  of  serving  as 
Residence  Hall  Counselors.  The  Student  Health  Service  often  referred  students 
to  the  Bureau  and  aided  the  Bureau  in  considering  clients  sent  specifically 
on  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  for  physical  examination. 

In  the  fall  of  19^8  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  was  made  responsible  for 
the  training  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Division  who  were  to  act 
as  Faculty  Advisers,  insofar  as  their  guidance  and  counseling  of  students  was 
concerned.  Five  two-hour  meetings  were  held  with  thirty-seven  Faculty  Advisers. 
The  Bureau  furnished  each  adviser  with  a  profile  of  certain  test  information 
on  each  advisee  to  assist  in  working  with  the  student. 

The  case  load  of  the  Bureau  varied  in  absolute  number  and  in  percentage 
of  enrollment  from  semester  to  semester.  Table  XI  presents  data  indicating 
the  use  made  of  the  Bureau's  facilities.  These  data  represent  only  gross 
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figures  on  case  load,  and  include  with  equal  weight  clients  for  whom  the  only 

service  was  perhaps  a  special  examination,  and  those  who  came  for  prolonged 

series  of  therapeutic  counseling  interviews.  The  special  clinics  operated  by 

the  Bureau  served  the  following  numbers:  Reading  Clinic,  258;  Study  Habits, 
122;  Spelling,  96. 


Table  XI 
Student  Personnel  Bureau  Case  Load 


Semester 

Enrollment 

Clients 
Number     Percentage 

19^6-2*7  II 

1076 

156 

1*.5 

19^7  s 

363 

25 

6.9 

I947-U8  I 

1683 

k60 

27.  h 

19^7-^8  II 

13^0 

192 

1U.3 

19^8  s 

240 

69 

28.7 

1948-1*9  I 

1079 

281 

26.0 

I948-U9  II 

819 

96 

11.7 
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OFFICE  OF  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  COUNSELING 
B.  L.  Graffouliere 


Throughout  its  history,  but  particularly  during  its  first  two  years,  the 
Galesburg  Division  was  largely  a  "Veteran's  School."  As  has  been  seen,  it 
owed  its  existence  in  the  first  place  to  the  demand  for  higher  education  on 
the  part  of  veterans.  In  the  year  19^6-Vf  and  in  the  first  semester  1947-lf8 
veterans  accounted  for  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  To  be 
sure  this  ratio  began  to  decline  in  February,  19^8,  but  nonetheless  the  number 
of  veterans  In  residence  in  any  semester  never  dropped  significantly  below 
50  per  cent.  Veterans  at  Galesburg  accounted  for  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  total  enrollments  than  they  did  at  other  institutions  of  comparable 
size,  a  fact  which  is  only  partially  explained  by  the  absence  of  junior  and 
senior  level  work  at  Galesburg.  Its  original  appeal  was  to  veterans,  and  the 
various  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned  with  veterans  continued  to  point 
out  its  advantages. 

As  early  as  19^3  a  study  was  made  on  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  needs  of 
the  returning  veteran.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  study  became 
the  basis  of  the  "Veterans'  Program"  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  was 
remarkable  in  its  sensitivity  and  comprehensiveness.  When  the  decision  was 
made  to  establish  the  Galesburg  Division  it  was  inevitable  that  the  best 
features  of  the  Urbana  program  should  be  introduced  there  as  well.  Thus  the 
office  of  Veterans  Benefits  and  Counseling  was  one  of  the  first  educational 
services  to  be  Included  at  Galesburg. 

As  the  name  of  the  office  suggests,  its  functions  embraced  two  distinct 
yet  closely  interrelated  areas,  areas  which  on  the  Urbana  campus  were  adminis- 
tered as  separate  and  distinct  entities.  The  administrator  of  "VeteranB 
Benefits"  at  Galesburg  maintained  close  liaison  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion on  behalf  both  of  the  individual  veteran  and  the  Galesburg  Division, 
keeping  records  on  which  subsistence  and  tuition  payments  were  made.  Further, 
the  administrator  was  charged  with  authorizing  the  issue  of  books  and  supplies 
to  student  veterans  and  with  maintaining  accountable  records  therefor.  The 
"Counselor"  to  veterans  was  charged  with  providing  counseling  services  adequate 
to  help  them  meet  their  needs,  of  whatever  nature.  In  practice,  this  involved 
acting  as  a  "trouble  shooter"  on  the  greatest  variety  of  problems.  Finally, 
authority  was  delegated  to  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor 
by  the  Dean  to  administer  the  powers  and  special  prerogatives  inherent  in  the 
Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans.  This  service  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  below;  here  it  may  be  noted  that  this  phase  of  the 
Counselor's  work  involved  academic  guidance  and  supervision  of  individual 
programs . 

The  veteran  population  itself  seemed  to  undergo  some  change,  becoming 
more  noticeable  after  the  term  beginning  in  February,  19^8.  The  second 
semester  19^7-48  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  sizable  number  of  post- 
war veterans.  They  were  younger,  having  entered  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  war  and  in  19^6,  and  had  served  mainly  with  the  occupation 
forces.  Further,  they  were  less  stable  than  the  older  veterans,  less  sure  of 
their  goals  and  values.  The  veterans  who  entered  Galesburg  prior  to  February, 
19^8,  were  not  only  older;  a  great  many  of  them  had  been  in  combat.  These  men 
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were  noted  for  their  maturity,  determination,  and  strong  motivation.  While 
the  paraplegic  veterans,  discussed  elsewhere  at  length,  came  to  Galesburg  late 
in  the  history  of  the  Division,  they  nevertheless  had  more  in  common  with  the 
earlier  generations. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  war,  counsel  on  academic  matters 
proved  to  he  particularly  important  to  veterans  training  under  both  Public 
Law  3^6  and  Public  Law  16.  This  was  especially  true  because  supervisory 
policies  of  the  Veterans  Administration  toward  veterans  in  schools  of  higher 
learning  were  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Public  Law  346  and  therefore  created 
confusion  for  both  the  veteran  and  the  institution.  This  Public  Law  spe- 
cifically stated  that  no  Federal  officer  should  attempt  to  direct  the  training 
afforded  by  the  educational  institution;  he  was  only  to  check  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  student  veterans.  In  these  early  days,  however,  the  Veterans 
Administration  actually  practiced  considerably  more  supervision  than  was 
directed  by  the  law,  the  most  notable  instance  being  that  they  required  each 
veteran  changing  his  course  to  secure  the  prior  approval  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Under  this  practice  the  veteran  was  obliged  to  file  formal 
application  for  a  change,  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion training  officer,  and  finally  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  the  Regional 
Veterans  Administration  Office  to  effect  the  change.  This  sometimes  took  as 
much  as  five  or  six  months.  In  this  connection  the  assistance  of  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administrator  was  sorely  needed.  In  the  spring  of  19^8,  however, 
this  difficulty  was  eliminated  when  the  Galesburg  Division,  along  with  other 
approved  schools,  was  given  authority  to  approve  a  change  in  course  for  a 
veteran  without  prior  reference  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  This  measure 
did  a  great  deal  to  facilitate  sound  educational  planning  with  the  individual 
veteran . 

In  the  case  of  Public  Law  16  trainees,  this  office  was  also  able  to  render 
important  advisory  services,  although  of  a  different  nature.  The  academic 
advisement  of  Public  Law  16  veterans  at  Galesburg  during  the  year  19^6-47  was 
carried  out  largely  by  a  Veterans  Administration  training  officer,  who  by  law 
vas  charged  with  this  responsibility.  Under  this  arrangement  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  establish  a  vocational  objec- 
tive in  agreement  with  each  veteran  concerned.  The  institution  was  obligated 
to  allow  the  veteran  to  pursue  only  that  course  which  would  carry  him  to  that 
objective  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Because  the  advisory  program,  which 
was  established  at  Galesburg  later  and  under  which  this  office  was  given 
responsibility  for  all  veterans  in  training  under  this  Public  Law,  was  not  in 
operation  during  the  first  year,  the  academic  advisement  of  these  veterans 
vas  shared  by  numerous  faculty  advisers  who  in  turn  had  to  channel  their 
recommendations  through  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. The  system  was  quite  unsatisfactory. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  19^8-^9,  the  academic  advisement  of 
all  Public  Law  16  trainees  at  Galesburg  was  placed  under  the  purview  of  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Administrator,  a  far  more  direct  and  efficient  coordination 
vith  the  Veterans  Administration  became  possible.  This  arrangement  eliminated 
a  number  of  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  such  matters  as  change  of  objective,  medical  restriction  on  full  time 
loads,  coordination  of  medical  and  hospitalization  paper  work,  and  reports  on 
progress  and  conduct.  Institutional  responsibilities  to  the  veteran  and  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  were  more  efficiently  discharged. 
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This  greater  degree  of  coordination  also  led  to  the  better  utilization 
of  another  of  the  educational  services  at  Galesburg,  the  Student  Personnel 
Bureau,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  Public  Lav  16  veteran  and  the  Veterans 
Administration.  It  was  a  requirement  of  the  latter  that  these  veterans  might 
effect  a  change  of  objective  only  following  advisement  with  a  Clinical  Psy- 
chologist. Because  it  would  have  caused  students  considerable  inconvenience 
to  go  to  Peoria  for  this  service,  the  nearest  appropriate  office,  it  was 
possible  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Veterans  Administration  whereby,  on 
numerous  occasions,  they  accepted  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Clinical  Counselors  in  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  as  a  basis  for  approving 
changes  in  objective. 

Another  highly  important  factor  in  the  advisement  of  Public  Law  16 
trainees  by  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  secure  from  the  Veterans  Administration  a  medical  state- 
ment of  the  physical  disability  of  each  disabled  veteran.  This  information 
was  particularly  useful  in  the  advisement  of  those  veterans  who  were  handi- 
capped with  nervous  disorders,  impaired  vision,  amputation,  and  the  paraplegic 
cases. 

Several  examples  of  advisement  service  to  Public  Law  16  trainees  at  Gales- 
burg are  cited  below  in  the  remarks  pertaining  to  the  Division  of  Special  Serv- 
ices for  War  Veterans. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  group  of  Public  Law  16  veterans  who  were 
served  was  the  group  of  paraplegic  students.  These  veterans  had  been  perma- 
nently disabled  during  the  war  by  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  and  were  therefore 
confined  to  wheelchairs.  All  of  them  had  been  freshly  discharged  from  the 
hospital  where  they  had  begun,  while  convalescing,  to  reshape  their  lives. 
This  had  required  practically  all  new  beginnings,  even  to  tying  their  shoe 
laces  and  dressing  and  undressing  themselves.  The  responsibility  for  the 
academic  advisement  of  this  group  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Office. 

In  the  summer  of  19^7 >   a  conference  was  held  at  Galesburg  to  consider 
accommodation  at  the  Galesburg  Division  of  certain  paraplegic  veterans  who 
wished  to  take  college  training.  Personnel  attending  the  meeting  included 
Urbana  and  Galesburg  University  officials,  medical  personnel  from  the  Hines 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  and  representatives  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration from  Chicago  to  Peoria.  It  was  decided  at  this  conference  that  the 
Galesburg  Division  would  be  able  to  accept  up  to  100  students  beginning  with 
the  fall  term  of  19^7-48.  Only  one  student  actually  came,  however.  It  must 
be  realized  that  much  courage  was  needed  by  these  men  to  embark  upon  an 
entirely  new  way  of  life.  It  appeared  that  the  program  might  come  to  nought 
since  this  same  student  was  also  the  only  wheelchair  veteran  who  enrolled  in 
February,  1948. 

During  the  summer  of  19^8  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office,  through  the 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  office  in  Chicago,  sought  to  publicize  the 
ideal  suitability  of  the  Galesburg  Division  to  the  wheelchair  veteran.  Infor- 
mation sent  to  all  Veterans  Administration  offices  was  received  with  great 
interest,  with  the  result  that  eight  paraplegic  veterans  enrolled  in  the  fall 
of  1948.  When  the  second  semester  of  19^8-l*-9  opened,  six  new  wheelchair 
students  were  enrolled,  three  veterans  and  three  non-veterans.  This  made  a 
total  of  fourteen  wheelchair  students. 
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In  terms  of  personal  counseling  this  group  of  students  was  remarkably 
veil  adjusted;  not  one  of  them  ever  presented  a  serious  personal  problem. 
They  did  not  expect  or  desire  any  special  concessions.  The  grade  point  aver- 
age of  the  group  was  far  higher  than  that  of  any  other  one  group  of  veterans. 
With  one  exception,  no  program  adjustments  became  necessary.  Instructors 
found  them  to  be  ideal  students,  and  in  each  case  tireless  determination  was 
observed.  Their  remarkable  story  is  told  more  fully  in  another  part  of  this 
history. 

The  greatest  single  problem  in  connection  with  this  group  arose  when  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Administrator  and  Counselor  tried  to  help  them  get  situated 
in  another  suitable  institution  after  it  became  known  that  the  Galesburg  Divi- 
sion would  close  in  19I+9.  To  this  end,  approximately  125  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  Southern  and  far  Western  United  States  were  circularized 
by  personal  letter.  Of  all  these  institutions  only  four  or  five  were  entirely 
sympathetic,  and  only  two  proved  physically  acceptable.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  none  of  these  schools  were  entirely  satisfactory;  in  some  cases  suit- 
able housing  was  not  available,  while  in  others  eating  facilities  were  not 
accessible,  the  layout  of  important  buildings  was  unsuited,  distances  were  too 
great,  course  offerings  were  inadequate,  or  the  climate  was  too  unfriendly. 

The  problem  was  solved,  however,  when  University  of  Illinois  officials 
at  Urbana  accepted  this  group  for  transfer  to  the  Urbana  campus,  offering  to 
install  ramps  where  necessary,  to  provide  housing,  to  insure  that  a  place  to 
eat  was  accessible,  to  adjust  individual  curricula  to  buildings  or  vice  versa, 
and  to  make  other  adjustments  where  possible.  With  but  two  exceptions  all  of 
these  students,  including  the  non-veterans,  made  plans  to  enroll  at  the  Urbana 
campus  in  the  fall  of  19^9. 

Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans 

Another  major  function  of  the  Galesburg  Veterans  office  concerned  the 
Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans.  This  service  to  the  veteran 
was  activated  at  the  Urbana  Campus  in  19^-  as  part  of  the  University's  effort 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  World  War  II  veterans.  This  Division 
was  established  as  an  agency  which  would  serve  as  a  separate  degree --granting 
college  entity,  to  determine  the  veterans' special  needs  and  to  provide  a 
medium  through  which  those  needs  could  be  reasonably  met.  This  basic  concept 
was  carried  into  the  Galesburg  interpretation  of  the  Division's  function. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  operation  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  at  Galesburg  was  incorporated  into  the  duties  of  the  Veterans  Benefits 
office,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Dean.  The  Veterans  Benefits  Admin- 
istrator then  was  made  directly  responsible  for  the  academic  advisement  of  all 
students  who  were  classified  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services.  The  respon- 
sibility included  academic  guidance  and  counseling  which  was  furnished  through- 
out the  period  of  existence.  In  the  beginning  it  was  unclear  as  to  how  the 
Galesburg  Division  of  Special  Services  would  function  and  what  its  policies 
would  be.  After  interpretation  by  the  several  parties  concerned,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Division  should  be  used  to  serve  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  a  medium  through  which  the  veteran  could  remove  subject 
admission  deficiencies,  necessary  for  admission  to  the  college  from  which  he 
wished  to  graduate. 
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2.  To  enable  him  to  secure  a  university  degree  in  the  D.S.S.W.V. ,  where 
meeting  the  regular  requirements  of  another  college  would  involve  special 
hardship  or  where  an  unusual  objective  could  not  be  attained  through  a  par- 
ticular curriculum  of  another  college. 

3.  To  enable  him  to  pursue  a  supervised  course  of  study,  for  a  definite 
period  less  than  that  required  for  a  degree,  in  a  special  field  which  would 
improve  his  job  opportunity. 

In  actual  practice,  veterans  at  Galesburg  found  their  way  into  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  for  all  three  reasons.  The  greatest 
percentage  was  so  classified  because  of  certain  high  school  deficiencies  which 
prevented  their  admission  to  the  college  of  their  choice.  The  largest  group 
consisted  of  those  veterans  who  wished  a  special  curriculum  not  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  other  colleges.  Some  veterans  were  classified  D.S.S.  because  they 
did  not  care  about  receiving  a  degree  but  wanted  some  education,  or  did  not 
necessarily  wish  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  college.  Hence 
at  Galesburg,  since  most  veterans  entering  the  D.S.S.W.V.  did  so  to  remove 
specific  admission  deficiencies,  the  policy  was  also  adopted  of  classifying  the 
veteran  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  college  which  he  wished  to  enter. 
For  example,  a  student  who  subsequently  wished  to  enter  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  classified  "LAS-DSSWV." 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  veterans  classified  "DSS" 
during  the  life  of  the  Galesburg  Division: 


Fall  Semester  19k6-k7 

Spring  Semester  I9k6-kj 

Summer  Session  19^7 

Fall  Semester  19kl-kQ 

Spring  Semester  1947-^8 

Summer  Session  19^8 

Fall  Semester  19^8-^9 

Spring  Semester  19^8-^9 

Characteristic  of  the  operation  of  the  D.S.S.W.V.  at  the  Galesburg  Divi- 
sion was  the  insistence  upon  a  rather  careful  statement  of  each  veteran's 
need  or  reason  for  entering  the  Division.  A  sincere  effort  was  made  to  insure 
that  each  veteran  seeking  admission  to  the  D.S.S.W.V.  knew  clearly  why  he 
wanted  this  classification  and  how  he  intended  to  pursue  an  objective.  It 
was  desired  that  no  one  make  the  transfer  without  good  reason. 

Several  specific  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  purposes  which 
the  D.S.S.W.V.  was  made  to  serve.  One  22-year-old  married  veteran  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  personnel  manager. 
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Explosion  of  a  German  hand  grenade  while  on  duty  in  Italy  left  this  veteran 
with  barely  enough  vision  to  read  large  print  at  close  range.  He  lost  tvo 
fingers  of  one  hand  and  three  of  the  other.  He  remained  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Readers  were 
provided  for  him  through  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office  and  subsidized  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  During  that  period  his  progress  was  excellent,  but 
he  experienced  difficulty  in  accountancy  because  of  his  eyesight j  he  was  also 
handicapped  in  machine  manipulation  in  certain  courses.  His  problem  was 
solved  by  transfer  to  the  D.S.S.W.V.,  where  he  was  allowed  to  take  all  subjects 
normally  required  in  the  College  of  Commerce  except  those  which,  because  of  his 
physical  condition,  caused  undue  hardship.  A  special  ruling  further  allowed 
him  to  satisfy  the  Rhetoric  requirement  by  work  in  Speech  which,  through 
special  arrangements,  enabled  him  to  acquire  satisfactory  skill  in  oral  compo- 
sition. 

Another  Public  Law  16  trainee  came  to  Galesburg  at  the  age  of  37,  with 
some  80  hours  of  transfer  credit.  He  was  seriously  disabled  by  cancer  during 
service,  a  fact  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  his  former  occu- 
pation in  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  With  a  wife  and  child  he  returned  to 
school  to  study  law.  He  was  an  honor  student  during  his  one  year,  although 
bed-ridden  on  several  occasions.  Three  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  second 
semester  doctors  discovered  a  second  cancer,  of  the  chest.  Unwillingly  he 
entered  Hines  Hospital  where  he  took  final  examinations  by  proxy  to  complete 
the  school  year.  After  receiving  deep  X-ray  treatment,  he  returned  from  the 
hospital  to  enter  the  following  summer  session,  which  he  completed  with  a 
remarkable  record.  He  was  transferred  to  the  D.S.S.W.V.  and  encouraged  to 
go  to  the  Urbana  campus  in  order  to  secure  advanced  work  so  that  he  might 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  was 
said  that  in  his  final  days  he  spent  much  of  his  time  studying  while  kneeling 
on  the  floor  with  a  text  resting  on  a  bed  before  him.  He  died  soon  after  his 
graduation.  Without  the  facility  of  the  D.S.S.W.V.,  this  worthy  veteran 
could  not  have  been  graduated. 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Benefits  was  quite  closely  associated  with  all 
other  educational  services  of  the  institution,  including  the  teaching  faculty. 
Academic  guidance  for  veterans  necessitated  close  cooperation  with  the 
Assistant  Dean's  office  and  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau.  Conduct  and  attend- 
ance matters  required  coordination  with  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Student 
Welfare.  Medical  and  hospitalization  benefits  to  all  veterans  necessitated 
close  cooperation  with  the  Student  Health  Service.  Statements  of  standing 
and  information  on  admission  requirements  made  services  of  the  Registrar's 
office  a  close  ally  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office.  Active  relationship  with 
the  Business  Office  had  to  be  maintained  in  connection  with  financial  matters 
involving  both  the  individual  veteran  and  the  institution.  In  the  process  of 
helping  the  veterans  meet  their  multiform  needs,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  avoid  a  close  working  arrangement  with  every  part  of  the  institution. 
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PARAPLEGIC  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
T.  J.  Nugent 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  most  valuable  experiences  of  the  Division 
was  its  Reeducation  Program  for  Disabled  Students.  This  program  "was  unique 
because,  starting  in  September  of  19kQ,   in  four  short  months  it  became  a 
vital  part  of  the  school's  activities.  It  proved  valuable  not  only  because 
the  disabled  students  gained  a  nev  approach  to  life,  but  also  because  the  rest 
of  the  students  and  the  faculty  gained  a  nev  concept  of  the  wheelchair-confined 
individual . 

In  September,  1<&7,  Harold  Scharper,  a  veteran  in  a  wheelchair,  enrolled 
in  the  Division.  He  was  enthusiastic.  Here  he  found  a  place  which  offered 
him  no  physical  barriers  to  college  life.  Married,  living  in  Illini  Heights, 
he  successfully  carried  the  normal  student  hours.  He  saw  in  this  school  the 
possibility  of  further  education  for  many  men  who,  like  himself,  could  not 
walk.  He,  and  several  members  of  the  staff,  encouraged  such  disabled  students 
to  enroll.  In  the  fall  of  19kQ,   eight  veterans  and  several  non -veterans 
enrolled.  Dr.  Lawder  of  the  Health  Service,  Mr.  Galbraith  of  Student  Welfare, 
and  Mr.  Graffouliere  of  the  Office  of  Veterans  Benefits  had  already  begun  to 
plan  a  physical  reeducation  program  for  these  students.  Now  it  was  ready  to 
begin.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  handi- 
capped students,  Mr.  Tim  Nugent  was  employed  in  September  of  1948. 

Mr.  Graffouliere  established  liaison  with  the  Veterans  Administration. 
They  agreed  to  reimburse  the  Student  Hospital  on  an  itemized  cost -per -treatment 
basis.  Mr.  Nugent  and  Dr.  Lawder  began  work  on  September  23.  By  October  5> 
when  a  group  of  medical  men  and  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  visited  to  observe  the  program,  it  was  already  under  way. 

Mr.  Nugent  had  been  here  but  a  few  days  when  he  realized  that  the  students 
needed  more  than  a  mere  physical  rehabilitation  program;  they  needed  an  all- 
round  program  which  would  make  them  feel  part  of  the  whole  student  group. 
Social  rehabilitation,  also,  was  essential.  The  specific  physical  program  was 
then  labeled  "Corrective  Therapy,"  and  Mr.  Nugent  unofficially  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  director  of  "Rehabilitation,  Total." 

The  aims  of  the  program  were  these: 

1.  Maintenance  of  good  physical  health. 

2.  Correction  of  physical  deficiencies. 

3.  Reeducation  in  motor  abilities  and  skills. 

k.  Development  of  unafflicted  parts  of  the  body. 

5.  Physical  growth,  strength,  and  agility. 

6.  Opportunities  for  emotional  adjustment  and  stability. 

7.  Opportunities  for  play  (recreation  and  athletics). 

8.  Opportunities  for  social  activities. 

9.  Mediums  of  self-expression  and  self -administration. 
10.  Organization  of  the  group  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  Corrective  Therapy  program  was  complete,  with 
equipment  for  developmental  and  mat  work,  for  corrective  and  reeducation  such 
as  adjustable  flat  walking  ramps,  staircases,  wires,  rollers,  etc.  Hydro- 
therapy, physical  therapy,  diathermy,  and  heat  therapy  were  available,  with 
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a  graduate  masseur  on  duty  l/3  time.  The  Student  Hospital,  having  its  own 
X-Ray  unit,  took  X-Rays  of  the  injuries  and  deformities  of  all  participants. 
These,  with  medical  histories,  abstracts  and  examination,  served  as  the  basis 
for  each  student's  participation.  Each  student  was  treated  individually. 

Dr.  Lawder  established  close  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine  at  the  University  Medical  School.  Dr.  Kendall,  its  Director,  visited 
Galesburg  to  review  and  examine  the  students  participating  in  the  program. 
Dr.  Donald  Hirsch,  Chief  Medical  Examining  Officer  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration in  Peoria,  visited  the  campus  and  was  delighted  with  the  program.  His 
cooperation,  advice,  and  assistance  were  extremely  valuable. 

During  the  first  semester,  eight  wheelchair  patients  and  five  ambulatory 
disabled  students  participated.  During  the  second  semester,  15  wheelchair 
students  and  seven  ambulatory  students  were  included.  Among  the  group  was  a 
woman,  Miss  Sayers,  who  eventually  acted  as  cheerleader  and  secretary  for  the 
group.  An  average  of  ten  persons  per  day  were  treated  in  the  corrective 
therapy  program.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  some  of  the  paraplegics  were 
able  to  walk  on  crutches,  many  others  had  developed  various  specific  skills 
iD  motor  ability. 

This,  then,  was  the  Corrective  Therapy  program.  It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  total  needs  of  the  group.  An  extensive 
recreation  program  was  needed.  This  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
first  attempt  at  recreation  was  bowling.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor 
and  Police  Department  of  Galesburg,  the  Bowling  Alleys,  and  the  Physical  Plant 
Department  of  the  University,  ramps  were  built  from  which  the  boys  could  bowl. 
Parking  space  was  cleared  for  them  and  alleys  were  reserved.  The  ramps,  so 
designed  that  each  man  could  bowl  independently  and  retrieve  his  own  ball,  were 
a  great  boon  to  competition.  Some  bowled  as  high  as  165;  all  in  time  bowled 
at  least  110.  Soon  four  highly  competitive  teams  were  organized,  each  having 
its  own  shirts  and  identification.  These,  plus  a  fund  for  bowling  expenses, 
were  contributed  by  a  Galesburg  bowling  association.  The  community  had  begun 
to  be  interested  in  the  group. 

They  were  entertained  by  the  American  Legion,  by  various  civic  clubs,  and 
by  church  groups.  Mr.  Nugent  spoke  to  many  of  these  groups,  and  occasionally 
one  of  the  students  appeared  as  principal  speaker.  The  messages  they  delivered 
were  sincere  and  helped  to  establish  sound  public  relations,  without  which  the 
program  could  not  have  continued.  The  community  was  always  interested.  In 
May,  19^9,  the  Dale  Hamlin  Unit  of  War  Mothers  #2  of  Galva  presented  a  wheel- 
chair to  one  of  the  non-veteran  students. 

A  social,  academic,  and  professional  club  was  established  by  the  members 
of  the  group,  although  by  this  time,  early  in  19^9,  many  of  them  had  joined 
other  student  groups.  This  club  quickly  became  most  active,  earning  and 
spending  its  own  money  to  further  the  interests  of  the  school  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, the  interests  of  students  everywhere  with  physical  handicaps  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  Nugent  began  to  experiment  with  wheelchair  basketball.  In  addition 
to  the  task  of  adapting  the  sport  to  the  group  was  the  problem  of  finance. 
The  participants  could  not  play  in  their  own  chairs,  and  chairs  were  needed 
for  the  opponents,  since  most  of  the  games  were  played  against  normal  teams 
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playing  from  chairs.  This  meant  about  fifteen  chairs  vere  needed  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $110.00  per  chair.  Once  again  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  help  outside  of  the  school,  and  the  financial  backing  of  the  Knox  County 
Chapter  No.  Ik   of  the  American  War  Dads  was  secured.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  president  of  this  chapter  and  a  few  others,  ten  wheelchairs  and  three 
basketballs  were  obtained.  Soon  after  that,  five  wheelchairs  were  received 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Veterans'  Fund  as  a  direct  gift  to  the  group. 
With  a  student  activities  grant  and  some  of  their  own  funds,  the  club  then 
purchased  eleven  basketball  uniforms  and  were  ready  to  function  as  a  team. 
They  played  nine  games,  losing  only  one.  They  played  two  out-of-town  games. 
One  game  was  played  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Foundation  of  Infantile 
Paralysis,  and"  other  proceeds  went  to  repay  the  War  Dads  in  full  for  their 
contribution. 

The  club,  by  this  time  known  as  the  Disabled  Students  Organization 
(Delta  Sigma  Omicron),  in  April,  19^9,  sponsored  the  First  National  Wheelchair 
Basketball  Tournament.  Six  teams  from  five  states  competed.  The  club  paid 
all  expenses,  and  contributed  $225.00  to  the  National  Paraplegic  Research 
Foundation  from  the  proceeds.  The  tournament  was  successful,  and  a  National 
Wheelchair  Basketball  Association  was  established,  with  standardization  of 
rules  of  the  game. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester,  a  banquet  was  held  at  which 
trophies  for  physical  achievements  and  bowling  were  awarded.  At  this  meeting, 
Delta  Sigma  Omicron  was  officially  recognized.  Later  in  the  semester,  the 
organization  was  incorporated  under  the  Illinois  "not  for  profit"  State  Laws 
of  Incorporation.  The  group  now  owned  fifteen  wheelchairs,  three  basketballs, 
eleven  basketball  uniforms,  twenty-four  bowling  shirts,  and  bowling  ramps, 
and  had  a  financial  reserve.  During  the  semester,  the  organization  sponsored 
many  social  activities,  and  the  members  were  always  at  other  school  activities, 
even  at  the  Spring  Formal. 

During  its  short  life,  the  program  received  much  publicity.  On  campus, 
the  staff  and  other  students  were  alerted  to  the  tremendous  gains  made  by 
these  boys  (and  one  girl)  since  their  arrival  at  the  University.  In  town, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  University  was  closing,  most  comments  were, 
"What  will  the  wheelchair  boys  do  now?"  There  were  news  spreads  in  papers 
and  periodicals.  Because  of  these,  of  the  tournament,  and  of  the  students 
here,  some  forty  youths  in  wheelchairs  expressed  their  desire  to  attend  this 
Division,  had  it  remained  open. 

In  summary,  in  the  short  time  that  they  were  here,  the  men  in  wheelchairs 
convinced  everyone  that  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  college,  that  they  are 
too  capable  to  be  ignored,  and  that  so  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  so 
disabled,  those  in  education  should  see  that  they  are  allowed  to  participate 
as  college  students  in  college  activities. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 
G.  E.  Giesecke 


During  the  first  three  semesters  at  Galeshurg  formal  academic  advising 
of  students  was  pretty  much  limited  to  activities  during  registration,  corre- 
sponding to  the  common  practice  on  the  Urbana  campus.  In  common  vith  almost 
universal  practice,  freshmen  were  required  to  report  several  days  previous 
to  the  first  formal  registration  day.  During  these  days,  an  orientation  pro- 
gram vas  presented,  including  guidance  and  placement  tests  given  by  the  Student 
Personnel  Bureau  and  various  academic  divisions;  information  lectures  sponsored 
by  the  Library  and  by  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare;  physical  examinations; 
social  programs  such  as  recreational  swimming,  motion  pictures,  and,  on  the 
last  evening,  a  dance. 

Formal  registration  followed  the  procedures  which  had  long  been  used  at 
Urbana.  In  fact,  during  the  registration  for  the  first  semester  in  October, 
19^6,  members  of  the  Urbana  staff  came  to  Galesburg  to  conduct  the  registra- 
tion. Faculty  advising  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  class  program, 
commonly  known  as  a  "study  list,"  was  usually  the  first  step  in  the  regis- 
tration process.  For  the  first  four  registrations  at  Galesburg,  this  faculty 
advising  was  of  necessity  formal  and  superficial.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  faculty  were  not  acquainted  with  all  of  the  details  of  course 
and  pre -registration  requirements.  Furthermore,  even  in  a  long  established 
procedure,  the  limited  time  available  for  each  individual  student  to  get  advice 
on  his  program  during  the  few  days  of  registration  made  impossible  adequate 
attention  to  the  individual  student's  needs.  The  inadequacies  of  this  system 
vere  most  evident  during  the  week  or  ten  days  following  registration,  when 
students  in  a  constant  stream  came  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  request- 
ing changes  in  their  course  programs.  Some  such  requests  were  due  to  adminis- 
trative errors,  while  others  were  a  result  of  study  lists  being  made  in  a  hurry 
and  not  filling  the  students1  desires  or  their  special  needs. 

Because  the  scheme  of  academic  advising  during  registration  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  a  new  procedure  was  introduced  in  January  of  19^8  for  the 
spring  semester.  A  two-week  period  was  set  aside  early  in  January  for  pre- 
registration  advising,  the  purpose  being  to  lift  the  all-important  matter  of 
program  planning  out  of  the  harried  context  of  registration.  Students  were 
assigned  to  advisers  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  were  told  when  to 
report  to  the  adviser's  office  in  order  to  plan  a  program  for  the  ensuing 
semester.  Reaction  of  students  and  faculty  to  this  scheme  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  Among  the  chief  benefits  pointed  out  by  them  was  that  the  more 
leisurely  atmosphere  made  for  much  sounder  educational  planning;  it  gave  the 
adviser  and  the  student  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  plan  together;  and 
advising  became  more  than  a  matter  of  the  advisers  telling  students  what  courses 
they  must  take  in  order  to  satisfy  requirements. 

In  anticipation  of  the  pre-registration  advisement  period  in  January,  19^8, 
the  Assistant  Dean  prepared  a  detailed  Manual  for  Registration  Advisers  which 
contained  all  essential  information  pertaining  to  registration  procedures, 
curricular  planning,  and  related  subjects.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
reference  book  which  the  advisers  might  consult  as  questions  arose.  This 
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Manual  provided  the  first  real  basis  for  standardizing  the  work  of  the 
advisers.  It  was  so  constructed  that  individual  sections  could  be  changed 
as  the  need  arose,  and  the  advisers  themselves  kept  their  copies  up  to  date 
by  inserting  supplements  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean. 

Pre-registration  advising  was  not  in  common  use  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
although  one  or  two  professional  colleges  had  recently  introduced  such  a 
program.  The  results  at  Galesburg  definitely  justified  the  change.  The 
formal  registration  procedure  was  easier  and  the  time  required  for  the 
registering  of  an  individual  student  was  materially  reduced.  While  faculty 
were  still  available  during  registration,  their  attitude  toward  this  academic 
chore  was  decidedly  more  favorable  than  it  had  been  under  the  previous  prac- 
tices. During  the  days  following  the  formal  registration,  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  requests  for  changes  in  study  lists 
and  those  made  were  more  frequently  due  to  administrative  changes  than  to 
errors  in  study  lists.  The  attitude  of  students  requesting  changes  was 
different;  while  earlier  they  resented  the  necessity  for  change  which  was  so 
frequently  a  result  of  poor  advising,  they  now  accepted  it  as  an  unavoidable 
impersonal  administrative  matter. 

After  the  introduction  of  pre-registration  advising,  on  several  occasions, 
colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus  sent  members  of  their  staffs  to  Galesburg  to 
pre-register  students  who  were  expected  to  complete  work  here  and  move  to 
Urbana  the  following  semester.  Such  parties  were  sent  by  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  School 
of  Journalism. 


The  Student  Advisory  Program 

The  contrast  of  the  favorable  experience  with  the  new  procedure  and  the 
unfavorable  experience  with  the  original  one  suggested  that  the  advisory 
program  would  be  further  improved  if  each  student  had  a  permanent  adviser 
who  was  fully  informed  about  the  student's  needs  before  the  pre-registration 
conference  each  semester.  In  the  case  of  first -semester  students,  this 
information  could  be  provided  by  the  Assistant  Dean's  office  after  the  student 
had  been  granted  a  permit  to  enter  and  before  he  arrived  on  campus.  With  this 
information,  the  adviser  would  have  conferences  with  the  student  during  ori- 
entation week  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  each  semester  during  the 
student's  stay  at  Galesburg. 

Counseling  services  were  available  at  several  offices  elsewhere  described. 
In  varying  degrees  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean,  the  Student  Personnel 
Bureau,  the  Besidence  Hall  Counselors,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Becords, 
the  Office  of  Veterans  Benefits,  the  Health  Service,  and  the  Sub-committee 
on  Student  Discipline  were  all  doing  advising  for  certain  students  who  might 
happen  to  come  to  them.  However,  it  was  as  if  each  of  them  worked  in  a 
vacuum.  In  their  functional  specialization  each  tended  to  be  concerned  with 
only  one  phase  of  the  student,  not  with  the  whole  student.  In  the  abstract 
each  educational  service  knew  both  its  own  responsibility  and  the  domain  of 
the  others,  but  despite  universally  good  intentions  there  was  always  a  "No 
Man's  Land."  In  the  presence  of  a  specific  student  with  his  specific  problem, 
one  often  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  there  were  too  many  unknowns,  that  any 
decision  made  would  be  a  chance  decision.  To  be  sure,  this  state  of  affairs 
only  rarely  resulted  in  actual  harm  to  a  given  student;  nonetheless  there  was 
ample  evidence,  if  one  chose  to  see  it,  that  things  were  not  right. 
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Early  in  19kQ,   several  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  a  thoroughgoing  advisory  program  held  a  number  of  informal  discussions, 
and  in  April  the  folloving  committee  was  formally  appointed:  C.  G.  Carter, 
Director  of  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  A.  W.  Ahrens,  Counselor  in  Teacher 
Education,  Roy  Huitema,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mark  P.  Anderson, 
Instructor  in  Biology,  and  Assistant  Dean  G.  E.  Giesecke  as  chairman.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  entire  faculty  at  a  meeting  on 
May  27,  19hQ.     After  considerable  discussion,  the  faculty  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  plan  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  was  given  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  it,  beginning  with  the  first  semester  19U8-49. 

The  G^lesburg  Plan 

At  the  outset  of  their  deliberations  the  committee  thought  of  "guidance" 
in  a  narrow,  technical  sense  as  a  pure  service.  As  their  thinking  progressed, 
hovever,  and  especially  as  they  observed  the  operation  of  the  plan  during  the 
year  19^8-^9,  the  concept  "guidance"  took  on  a  progressively  wider  meaning 
until  it  became  almost  a  philosophy  of  education.  Instead  of  being  merely 
another  cog  to  be  fitted  into  the  already  complicated,  specialized  educational 
machinery,  the  plan  was  thought  of  as  a  unifying  force  giving  form  and  char- 
acter to  the  individual  student's  educational  experiences. 

The  plan  which  was  developed  by  the  committee  was  known  as  the  Student 
Advisory  Program,  with  the  participating  faculty  as  Advisers.  The  Adviser 
va8  to  interpret  the  University  environment  to  the  individual  advisee  and  to 
help  him  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  his  individual  needs.  As  a  trained  member 
of  the  institutional  staff,  the  Adviser  was  to  focus  the  great  resources  of 
the  University  on  the  student,  and  to  encourage  him  to  keep  a  running  inven- 
tory of  his  assets  and  liabilities  and  to  select  from  what  the  institution 
afforded  those  things  which  would  contribute  to  his  optimum  development. 
Because  the  committee  could  not  approve  the  extension  of  a  system  which  erects 
a  barrier  between  advisers  and  teachers,  they  recommended  the  selection  of  a 
corps  of  faculty  members  who  would  be  both  teachers  and  Advisers. 

Advisers  were  to  have  responsibility  for  approximately  thirty  advisees 
each,  and  it  was  recommended  that  their  teaching  loads  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-quarter,  if  at  all  possible.  On  this  basis  it  was  estimated  that 
37  advisers  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  enrollment  anticipated  for  the 
fall  of  19^8.  Since  the  entire  teaching  faculty  consisted  of  only  8l  indi- 
viduals, including  the  division  chairmen,  there  was  little  leeway  in  the 
selection  of  advisers.  The  final  selection  was  made  by  the  Executive  and 
Assistant  Deans,  acting  upon  nominations  submitted  by  the  division  chairmen. 
While  the  faculty  invited  to  participate  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
decline  gracefully,  none  of  them  did  so. 

Procedures  under  the  advisory  plan  started  with  the  granting  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions  of  the  permit  to  enter.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Bean  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  student  which  attempted  to  accomplish 
three  things:  to  make  the  student  feel  that  the  University  was  sincerely 
interested  in  him  and  in  his  personal  hopes  and  plans,  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  would  be  a  genuinely  welcome  addition  to  the  campus  community,  and  to 
build  up  the  prestige  of  his  adviser-to-be.  Included  with  the  letter  was  a 
tvo-page  Individual  Information  Record,  which  the  addressee  was  invited  to 
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fill  out  and  return  to  the  Assistant  Dean,  vho  vould  then  take  the  student's 
own  story  into  account  in  assigning  him  to  the  adviser  best  suited  to  work 
with  him  upon  his  arrival  on  campus.  Under  separate  cover  additional  mate- 
rials were  sent,  designed  to  convey  some  of  the  unique  flavor  of  the  Galesburg 
Division.  Concurrently  a  confidential  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  from  which  the  prospective  student  had  graduated. 

On  the  basis  of  all  available  information,  the  student  was  assigned  an 
adviser  whose  name,  together  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting, 
was  sent  to  the  student.  Prior  to  the  initial  conference  between  adviser  and 
advisee,  the  former  was  furnished  the  following  documents:  copy  of  the  permit 
to  enter  showing  high  school  credits  earned,  rank  in  graduating  class,  and 
college  and  curriculum  to  which  admitted;  Individual  Information  Becord;  confi- 
dential statement  from  the  high  school  principal  or  dean  of  boys  or  girls;  and 
the  results  of  certain  subject  matter  placement  tests. 

Before  this  initial  meeting  all  new  students  had  taken  a  battery  of 
required  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations,  but  the  results  were  not  made 
available  to  the  advisers  at  this  time.  This  was  owing  to  two  very  practical 
reasons:  there  was  not  enough  time  for  scoring  and  recording,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  give  the  advisers  enough  training  in  test  interpre- 
tation to  make  it  wise  to  give  them  the  information.  Aside  from  these  con- 
siderations, however,  there  was  objection  in  principle  to  the  utilization  of 
test  results  in  connection  with  the  new  student's  initial  registration  lest 
the  counseling  become  too  directive.  It  was  planned  to  experiment  with  this 
point  later. 

The  first  conference  between  advisers  and  advisees  occurred  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  day  on  which  new  students  registered.  In  this  meeting  three 
things  were  to  be  accomplished:  one,  lay  the  ground  work  for  future  informal 
friendly  relations;  two,  provide  the  opportunity  further  to  orient  students 
positively  to  the  University;  and  three,  determine  the  courses  in  which  the 
advisees  would  enroll  the  following  day. 

It  was  planned  that  each  adviser  would  call  in  his  advisees  three  times 
during  the  semester:  once  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks,  to  get  further 
acquainted;  once  after  the  mid-term  grade  reports  were  available;  and  once  by 
the  twelfth  week  of  the  semester  to  plan  the  course  selection  for  the  following 

term. 

A  training  program  for  the  advisers  was  held  during  the  first  five  weeks 
of  the  semester.  This  consisted  of  six  two-hour  meetings:  an  introductory 
indoctrination  period;  four  meetings  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Student 
Personnel  Bureau  on  philosophy  and  techniques  of  counseling  common  problems 
of  college  students  and  educational- vocational  orientation,  referrals  for 
psychological  services,  and  use  of  counseling  tools;  and  a  final  session  on 
curricular  advising  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  The  conference  method 
vas  employed  with  the  leader  asking  provocative  questions,  summarizing  group 
opinion,  and  explaining  the  points  of  view  of  various  authorities  in  the  field 
of  student  counseling.  There  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  advisers  present  in 
each  group. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  training  program  the  remaining  test  results 
of  the  Freshman  Guidance  battery  were  made  available  to  the  advisers.  A 
special  simplified  profile  sheet  was  designed  which  showed  percentile  rank 
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in  terms  of  four  categories:  highest  ten  percentiles,  next -highest  thirty, 
next-highest  thirty,  lowest  thirty.  This  breakdown  was  employed  for  three 
reasons:  to  hold  down  the  ever-present  tendency  to  read  too  much  into  low 
scores,  to  focus  attention  on  the  top  ten  percentiles,  and  to  recognize  the 
probability  of  error  in  test  scores. 

During  the  registration  period  a  handbook  was  given  to  each  student. 
Attractively  printed  and  written  in  a  straightforward  manner,  it  was  conceived 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Advisory  Program.  In  its  organization  and  presen- 
tation it  presumed  that  its  readers  knew  very  little  about  the  institution. 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  the  main  features  of  the  Galesburg  plan  and  the 
essential  machinery.  It  was  purposely  made  simple.  Because  the  program  was 
nev,  because  most  of  the  advisers  were  going  to  perform  these  duties  in 
addition  to  a  normal  teaching  load,  and  because  of  the  desire  to  lay  the 
ground  work  well,  only  the  basic  features  were  implemented  during  the  first 
year.  Since  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  program  would  be  in 
operation  for  at  least  two  years,  further  developments  and  refinements  were 
reserved  for  the  second  year. 

Summing  up,  three  features  of  the  Galesburg  plan  seem  to  be  particularly 
noteworthy:  it  revolved  around  the  faculty  adviser  who  brought  the  resources 
of  the  entire  institution  to  bear  upon  the  individual  student;  it  assured 
that  all  educational  services  worked  consistently  toward  a  common  goal  by 
placing  members  of  the  academic  faculty  in  the  key  positions  and  by  placing 
the  entire  program  under  the  leadership  of  the  institution's  chief  educational 
officer;  and  it  aimed  at  an  active,  functional  co-ordination  of  all  educational 
services  toward  helping  the  individual  student  discover  and  meet  his  needs. 


Evaluation 

The  Student  Advisory  Program  was  conceived  and  established  as  a  service 
function;  questions  of  experimental  design  were  not  taken  into  account.  Under 
such  circumstances  evaluation  must  be  limited  to  a  survey  of  the  project  in 
an  effort  to  isolate  data  which  suggest  that  it  was  a  success  or  failure.  At 
the  time  the  Galesburg  plan  was  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1<&8,  it  was  planned 
to  make  a  systematic  effort  during  the  second  year  of  its  operation  to  secure 
information  upon  which  a  more  or  less  conclusive  judgment  might  be  based.  This 
was  made  impossible  by  the  turn  of  events  which  closed  the  Galesburg  Division 
in  the  spring  of  19^9. 

Questionnaires  were  submitted  to  all  individuals,  both  faculty  and 
students,  who  participated  in  the  plan.  These  questionnaires,  which  differed 
for  the  several  groups  of  respondents,  called  for  both  factual  date  and  value 
judgments.  Analysis  of  the  returns  affords  qualitative  evidences  for  evalu- 
ation. Efforts  to  secure  objective,  quantitative  data  such  as  grades  which 
might  reflect  effects  of  the  advisory  program  were  fruitless  because  no 
experimental  plan  had  been  designed.  The  questionnaire  responses  may  best  be 
discussed  according  to  the  several  groups  of  respondents. 
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Student  Responses 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  late  in  the  semester  to  all  students  in 
residence  during  the  second  semester  19^8-^9.  Completed  questionnaires  were 
returned  by  approximately  one -quarter  of  this  group.  Because  of  the  shortness 
of  time  no  followup  efforts  were  made.  Because  of  the  low  returns  the  ques- 
tionnaire data  cannot  be  considered  as  adequately  reflecting  response  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole.  However,  there  were  no  evidences  of  widespread 
discontent  with  the  program.  The  returns  from  the  local  students  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  labeled  "New"  and  "Old."  "New"  referred  to  those  students 
who  had  enrolled  at  the  Galesburg  Division  either  in  September,  19^8,  or 
February,  1S&9,  after  the  advisory  plan  had  been  put  into  effect.  "Old" 
referred  to  those  students  who  had  completed  one  or  more  terms  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  prior  to  September,  19^8,  and  who  had  completed  one  or  more 
semesters  under  the  advisory  program. 

Additional  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  students  who  had  completed  one 
or  more  terms  at  Galesburg  before  September,  19^8,  who  had  been  at  Galesburg 
during  the  first  semester  that  the  plan  was  in  operation,  and  who  were 
enrolled  in  Urbana  during  the  second  semester,  19^8-1+9.  In  the  following 
discussion  this  group  is  called  "Old  Urbana." 

Consultations  with  advisers «  When  asked  how  many  times  they  had  consulted 
their  advisers  on  the  average  each  semester,  the  responses  of  all  three  groups 
showed  thai  they  had  done  so  three  to  four  times.  When  further  asked  whether 
a  specified  minimum  number  of  conferences  with  advisers  should  be  required  of 
students,  each  of  three  groups  replied  affirmatively  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
To  be  sure,  the  "new"  students  who  had  begun  their  academic  experience  under 
the  advisory  program  gave  an  affirmative  response  in  only  55  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  whereas  of  the  two  other  groups  whose  academic  careers  had  begun  with- 
out the  advisory  program  and  who  had  experienced  one  or  more  semesters  under 
it,  almost  two-thirds  felt  that  these  conferences  should  be  made  compulsory. 
In  all  three  instances  the  number  of  conferences  to  be  required  ranged  between 
three  and  four  per  semester.  In  this  same  connection  all  students  were  asked 
whether  they  had  felt  free  to  consult  their  advisers  at  any  time.  To  this 
question  the  response  was  affirmative  in  85  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Degree  of  Adviser  Assistance.  All  students  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  their  faculty  adviser  had  assisted  them  in  nine  specific  areas. 
Three  degrees  of  response  were  provided,  namely,  "none,"  "somewhat,"  and 
"greatly."  For  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  categories  "somewhat"  and 
"greatly"  are  combined,  and  the  sum  of  responses  in  these  two  categories  are 
considered  positive  responses.  Table  XII  presents  figures  indicating  the 
percentage  of  positive  responses  in  this  sense.  In  the  first  six  areas  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  all  the  students  involved  gave  a  positive  response,  with 
the  exception  of  two  areas  in  the  column  headed  "Old,  Galesburg."  The  respond- 
ent students  appeared  to  hold  the  program  advantageous  in  those  areas  at  least. 
The  percentage  of  positive  responses  to  items  7>  &>   and  9  is  less  than  a 
majority.  This  situation  possibly  reflects  the  lack  of  emphasis  which  was  put 
upon  these  areas  in  the  training  of  the  advisers  and  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  first  year.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  students  felt  that  their  advisers  had  helped  them  do  better  scho- 
lastic work. 
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Table  XII 

Questions  Percentage  of  positive  responses 

Old       Old 
New    Galesburg    Urbana 

To  what  extent  did  your  faculty  adviser  help  youT 

1.  Recognize  your  strengths  and  weaknesses.  59.1  48.3  63.3 

2.  Orient  yourself  to  the  University  73.6  57.9  69.2 

3.  Clarify  your  vocational  gosls  63.3  54.1  65.8 

4.  Plan  your  education  program  intelligently 

and  realistically  86.3    75.6       68.0 

5.  Do  better  scholastic  work  59.7    50,0       50.6 

6.  Generate  enthusiasm  for  your  work  and 

life  in  general  55.5  45. 0  50. 0 

7.  Develop  your  personal  phiZ.osophy  of  life  35.7  36. 1  42.5 

8.  Develop  yourself  as  a  social  person  19.7  23.5  29.5 

9.  Make  decisions  on  matters  personally 

important  to  you  45. 0    33.9       4-3.6 

Need  for  the  Program.  Responses  given  by  all  three  groups  of  students  to 
the  questions  "Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  kind  of  service  which 
the  advisory  program  tries  to  render?"  seem  very  significant.  The  new  group 
and  the  Urbana  group  responded  affirmatively  100  per  cent;  the  remaining  group 
responded  affirmatively  in  93.1  per  cent  of  the  cases.  All  students  who  had 
been  in  the  University  one  or  more  terms  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
advisory  program  were  asked  the  additional  question:  "Do  you  believe  that,  if 
the  advisory  program  had  been  operating  during  your  first  year  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  you  would  have  gotten  off  to  a  better  start  than  you  did?" 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  students  in  this  category  responded  affirmatively. 
The  fact  that  the  views  of  the  students  are  so  pronounced  despite  the  short- 
comings in  the  actual  operation  of  the  program  (which  they  pointed  out  freely) 
vould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  student  body  had  a  fairly  clear  grasp  of  what 
the  program  was  trying  to  accomplish  and  that  they  liked  the  idea. 

Criticism.  As  all  questionnaires  were  unsigned,  students  frequently  were 
very  frank  and  explicit  in  their  criticisms.  None  of  such  comments  were 
directed  at  the  philosophy  underlying  the  plan  or  at  its  basic  features. 
Instead,  they  were  directed  at  shortcomings  which  one  could  expect  in  view  of 
the  newness  of  the  entire  program,  the  inexperience  of  the  advisers,  and  the 
heavy  loads  which  a  number  of  the  advisers  actually  carried.  Even  though 
these  criticisms  confirmed  the  knowledge  of  those  administratively  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  the  program,  they  would  have  provided  an  invaluable 
guide  in  making  improvements  if  the  program  had  been  allowed  a  second  year  of 
operation. 
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Advisers'  Responses 

A  short  questionnaire  was  completed  by  all  the  31  advisers  who  remained 
with  the  University  until  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  three  major  questions 
aBked  about  the  frequence  of  consultations,  the  effect  of  advising  on  the 
adviser's  teaching,  and  the  adviser's  attitude  toward  the  program.  The 
advisers  indicated  that  they  had  seen  their  advisees  an  average  of  three  times 
per  semester,  a  figure  slightly  lower  than  the  average  indicated  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  errors  in  judgment  or  memory 
od  the  part  of  one  or  both  groups,  but  it  could  also  mean  that  the  student 
estimate  is  higher  because  the  75  per  cent  who  failed  to  return  questionnaires 
included  many  who  did  not  consult  their  advisers  as  often  as  did  the  quarter 
who  did  return  the  questionnaires.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents felt  that  students  should  be  required  to  confer  with  their  advisers  a 
specified  number  of  times  each  semester.  The  number  of  required  visits  deemed 
necessary  was  one  entire  visit  less  than  the  number  indicated  by  the  students, 
i.e.,  three  instead  of  four. 

In  the  first  semester  19^8-^9  the  advisers  stated  that  their  teaching 
load  had  averaged  14-plus  clock  hours  per  week.  On  this  was  superimposed  an 
additional  three  hours  per  week  which  they  devoted  to  advising.  In  the  second 
semester  19^8-^9  the  teaching  load  of  the  advisers  averaged  12.7  clock  hours 
per  week  while  their  advising  duties  consumed  a  little  more  than  2.5  clock 
hour 8  per  week.  In  spite  of  the  evident  additional  work  load,  there  were  no 
complaints  concerning  advisory  duties.  In  commenting  on  the  possible  effect 
of  such  duties  on  teaching,  four  respondents  replied  that  their  work  as 
advisers  had  had  "no  adverse  effect"  upon  their  teaching,  and  six  others 
commented  that  it  had  had  "no  effect"  on  their  teaching.  Five  remarked  that 
the  experience  had  made  them  "more  considerate";  eleven  felt  that  their 
teaching  had  been  improved  by  the  experience  in  that  they  gained  greater 
insight  into  the  whole  question  of  capacities  and  abilities.  Worthy  of 
special  attention  is  the  statement  made  by  one  adviser:  "I  set  about 
improving  my  own  teaching  as  I  observed  student  reaction  to  other  teachers." 

In  over -all  rating,  18  advisers  rated  the  program  good  to  excellent,  12 
considered  it  a  good  start,  and  one  felt  it  was  average.  All  31  indicated 
that  they  would  wish  to  continue  serving  as  advisers.  The  actual  experience 
itself  of  advising  with  students  seems  to  have  had  considerable  meaning  for 
the  advisers.  For  example,  11  of  them  pointed  out  that  the  experience  had 
left  them  with  a  much  keener  awareness  of  student  problems;  others  pointed 
out  that  the  experience  had  made  it  possible  to  get  to  know  students  as 
individuals  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  had  begun  teaching  individuals 
and  not  classes;  a  considerable  number  said  that  the  experience  had  been  a 
very  pleasant  one. 


Other  GroupB 

While  the  students  and  advisers  were  the  persons  most  directly  concerned 
vith  the  program,  others  were  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  it.  Opinions 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  the  Assistant  Dean, 
the  teaching  faculty,  and  chairmen  of  divisions  are  significant  in  a  quali- 
tative evaluation  of  the  program. 
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Student  Personnel  Bureau  Staff.  The  eight  members  of  the  Bureau  staff 
who  filled  out  a  special  questionnaire  prepared  for  them  were  unanimous  in 
their  statements  that  their  -work  had  been  made  more  effective  in  the  year 
191*8-^9  through  the  advisory  program.  All  of  them  pointed  out  that  new  clients 
were  much  better  informed  about  the  Bureau's  services  than  previously,  that 
they  knew  better  what  to  expect  and  were  more  earnest  in  desiring  assistance. 
They  further  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  the  referrals  made  by  the 
faculty  advisers  occurred  early  enough  in  the  term  so  that  there  was  time  to 
do  something  by  way  of  remediation.  Asked  whether  they  had  observed  any 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  students  in  the  year  19^8-U9  toward  the  idea 
of  counseling,  they  all  felt  that  students  were  more  receptive  to  the  idea  and, 
as  suggested  above,  they  seemed  to  come  to  the  Personnel  Bureau  with  more 
assurance  and  with  less  of  the  formerly  fairly  common  tongue-in-cheek  attitude 
that  they  were  about  to  witness  some  mysterious  form  of  quackery. 

Assistant  Dean's  Office.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Dean 
included  all  actions  in  connection  with  student  academic  programs  which  under 
University  regulations  were  assigned  to  the  Dean's  office.  Such  actions 
included  approval  of  changes  in  study  lists,  permission  to  drop  courses, 
approval  of  substitutions  of  courses,  as  well  as  general  advising  of  students 
experiencing  difficulties  with  their  academic  work.  The  presence  of  the 
faculty  advisers  relieved  the  Assistant  Dean  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  detailed 
work  with  individual  students.  It  was  noted  during  the  year  that  students 
coming  to  the  Assistant  Dean's  office  seemed  to  be  much  better  oriented  edu- 
cationally and  vocationally  or,  if  they  had  not  made  satisfactory  adjustments 
in  these  areas,  were  either  doing  something  about  it  or  were  receptive  to 
suggestion. 

Teaching  Faculty.  The  teaching  faculty  (non-advisers)  noticed  no  change 
in  the  frequency  of  calls  at  their  offices  by  their  own  students  during  the 
year  I9U8-U9  in  comparison  with  previous  semesters.  However,  roughly  hk   per 
cent  of  the  teaching  faculty  reported  that  their  students  in  the  year  19U8A9 
seemed  to  have  a  better  sense  of  direction  in  terms  of  personal  and  educational 
orientation. 

Of  the  kk   members  of  the  teaching  faculty  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  to  them,  Uo  felt  that  the  advisory  program  was  "worth  the  time  and  effort" 
it  took.  Among  the  comments  made  by  these  kO,   the  following  appeared  fairly 
frequently:   (l)  students  seemed  to  be  less  puzzled  concerning  the  aims  of 
courses  and  were  less  indignant  about  grades;  (2)  advisers  apparently  had  been 
able  to  impart  to  the  student  body  a  greater  sense  of  direction;  (3)  the  pro- 
gram had  helped  alert  the  faculty  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student; 
00  students  seemed  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
individual  courses  and  fields  of  knowledge.  Of  the  four  who  felt  that  the 
program  was  not  worth  while,  one  said  that  the  program  could  be  made  worth 
vhile  "with  some  alterations";  two  were  sharply  critical  of  the  advisers'  skill 
and  lack  of  interest;  the  fourth  member  gave  no  supplementary  explanation. 

Members  of  the  teaching  staff  who  were  not  advisers  took  the  initiative 
vith  some  frequency  to  consult  the  advisers  of  their  students,  although  there 
vas  no  provision  for  this  in  the  original  plan.  The  most  significant  comment 
made  by  the  teaching  faculty  was  an  expression  of  the  almost  uniform  wish  that 
the  efforts  of  the  advisers  and  of  the  teaching  faculty  might  have  been  much 
more  closely  integrated. 
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Division  Chairmen.  The  division  chairmen  reported  that  the  reaction  to 
the  advisory  program  of  those  of  their  staff  members  vho  were  serving  as 
advisers  vas  good  to  very  favorable,  vhile  the  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
faculty  who  were  not  serving  as  advisers  was  generally  favorable  to  very 
favorable.  All  chairmen  agreed  that  the  program  was  worth  the  time  and  effort 
it  required,  and  they  felt  that  the  single  greatest  gain  for  the  student  lay 
in  the  personal  relationship  with  a  responsible  member  of  the  faculty.  All 
chairmen  agreed  that  the  work  as  advisers  should  be  given  recognition,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  teaching  load  by  one-fourth 
and  to  take  proficiency  in  advising  into  account  in  the  matter  of  determining 
salaries  and  promotions.  During  the  first  year  of  the  plan,  however,  it  was 
seldom  possible  to  modify  teaching  loads  in  the  direction  considered  desir- 
able. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  ACADEMIC  FAILURES 
G.  E.  Giesecke 


The  decision  of  whether  to  readmit  a  student  who  has  been  dismissed  by- 
reason  of  unsatisfactory  scholastic  work  is  never  an  easy  one  to  make.   It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  basi3  for  the  decision  that  is  more  than  guess  work.  One 
fairly  common  "solution"  is  simply  to  deny  readmission  to  all  students  in  a 
drop  status  for  a  specified  minimum  period  of  time,  say  one  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  probably  be  given  a  chance  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  redeem  themselves.   Such  a  rule  has  the  advantage  of  consistency,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  of  education. 

In  the  University  cf  Illinois  the  responsibility  for  acting  on  petitions 
for  readmission  is  given  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  which  the  student  seeks 
to  be  readmitted.  By  convention  it  is  exercised  by  the  Assistant  or  Associate 
Dean.  At  Galesburg,  prior  to  February,  19^8,  when  a  student  presented  himself 
for  readmission  he  was  interviewed  by  the  Assistant  Dean,  who  reviewed  his 
previous  academic  experience  and  his  activities  during  the  intervening  period 
and  who  then  made  an  empirical  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  his  success 
if  readmitted.  Psychological  and  other  test  results  were  taken  into  account 
when  they  were  available.  This  method  was  far  from  satisfactory,  but  because 
students  seeking  readmission  typically  presented  themselves  during  the  rush 
of  the  formal  registration  period  there  was  not  time  to  do  much  more.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  make  the  students  wait  until  near  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
no  one  was  able  to  think  very  clearly. 

As  stated  above,  the  introduction  of  pre -registration  advisement  in 
January,  19^8,  did  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  atmosphere  at 
formal  registration  in  February.  For  one  thing,  the  Assistant  Dean  found 
himself  free  to  give  far  more  careful  consideration  to  candidates  for  read- 
mission.  A  first  change  in  procedure  was  to  refer  these  students  to  the 
Student  Personnel  Bureau,  where,  if  time  did  not  permit  more  comprehensive 
testing,  they  were  given  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  and  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record,   (in  this  connection  it  is  recalled  that  the  required 
battery  of  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  was  not  introduced  at  Galesburg 
until  the  fall  of  19^7.) 

This  practice  led  to  some  improvement  over  earlier  methods.  As  an  out- 
growth of  discussions  of  the  problem,  the  Assistant  Dean  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Hancock,  Clinical  Counselor  in  the  Student  personnel  Bureau,  decided  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  more  nearly  scientific  method  of 
selection.  By  the  autumn  of  1 9*4-8  they  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  which 
made  the  following  question  central  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  readmit 
a  given  student:  Is  it  to  his  best  interest  to  be  readmitted  now,  or  is  he 
likely  to  benefit  more  from  some  other  plan  of  action?  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  no  virtue  could  be  discovered  in  the  arbitrary  rule  which  denied  read- 
mission  to  all  students  alike  for  a  specified  minimum  period  of  time,  this 
formulation  automatically  removed  the  problem  from  the  moral  realm,  because 
the  responsible  officer  (the  Assistant  Dean)  would  no  longer  be  in  the  seeming 
position  of  having  to  pass  judgment  on  the  student's  right  to  another  chance. 
Now  the  right  was  taken  for  granted;  the  important  question  became  the  wisdom 
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of  exercising  this  right.  Students  were  quick  to  recognize  this  new  basis 
and  to  respond  to  it.  Once  it  was  understood  that  there  was  only  honest 
concern  to  make  the  student's  next  step,  whatever  it  might  be,  a  constructive 
one,  discussion  of  the  problem  took  place  in  a  far  more  constructive  and 
thoughtful  atmosphere. 

With  this  concept  in  mind,  the  problem  became  one  of  highly  individu- 
alized, intensive  counseling.  All  candidates,  whether  they  were  readmitted 
or  not,  received  the  benefit  of  the  most  careful  self -inventory  which  could 
be  taken.  In  those  cases  where  the  question  of  readmission  was  decided 
negatively,  every  effort  was  made  to  relate  all  available  information  to  goals 
and  plans  in  which  the  Galesburg  Division  would  not  play  a  part.  When  the 
question  received  an  affirmative  answer,  these  data  served  as  a  basis  for 
educational--vocational--pprsonal  planning  and  remediation. 

Starting  with  first  semester,  19^8-^9,  the  following  procedure  was 
established.  The  candidate  was  automatically  referred  to  Dr.  Hancock,  who 
conducted  a  careful  diagnostic  interview  preparatory  to  testing.  As  the  next 
step,  the  Counselor  discussed  test  results  with  the  candidate,  arrived  at  an 
estimate  of  the  candidate  as  an  academic  risk,  and  developed  a  tentative  pro- 
gram of  remediation  if  the  student  were  to  be  readmitted.  Then,  test  results 
only  were  made  available  to  the  Assistant  Dean  who  interviewed  the  student 
carefully.  Fourth,  Dr.  Hancock  and  Dr.  Giesecke  reviewed  all  data  on  the 
candidate.  Finally,  the  Assistant  Dean  held  another  conference  with  the  stu- 
dent during  which  all  evidence  was  discussed  fully  and  frankly  with  him;  the 
conversation  was  guided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  was  forced  to  join 
in  making  the  decision  whether  he  should  be  readmitted.  This  was  done  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  if  the  candidate  did  not  understand  and  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  decision,  he  would  have  gained  little  from  the  entire  experience. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Galesburg  Division  never  reached 
capacity  enrollment,  a  number  of  readmissions  were  approved  for  the  term 
immediately  following  the  one  in  which  the  student  had  been  dropped.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  each  case  was  approached  with  consider- 
able skepticism;  that  is,  it  was  assumed  that  the  candidate  probably  would 
not  do  better  work  in  the  term  immediately  following  the  one  in  which  he  was 
dropped.  Further,  in  a  few  instances  students  were  readmitted  for  a  second 
time  to  the  following  term;  in  these  instances  enough  progress  had  been  noted 
during  the  term  following  the  initial  readmission  to  suggest  strongly  that  a 
reasonably  good  adjustment  would  be  achieved  in  one  more  semester. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  such  practices  render  academic  standards 
meaningless.  The  Galesburg  Administration  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
seeming  "liberality"  might  be  misjudged.  When,  however,  the  matter  was 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  characteristic  of  the  Galesburg  Division  as 
a  whole,  namely  that  it  was  an  institution  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
young  people,  this  doubt  became  meaningless. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  readmissions  were  not  approved  with 
the  hope  of  maintaining  a  batting  average  of  1000.  It  would  have  been  quite 
easy  to  approach  such  a  percentage  simply  by  denying  readmission  to  all  except 
those  whose  success  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  readmissions  were  successful  in  meeting 
the  terms  set  for  them. 
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Those  who  met  the  terms  of  their  scholastic  probation  also  gave  evidence 
of  improved  adjustment  in  other  areas.   Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fairly- 
direct  relationship  between  the  quality  of  academic  adjustment  and  of  emotional 
adjustment.  The  remaining  half  who  did  not  meet  the  terms  of  their  scholastic 
probation  either  failed  to  recognize  that  they  had  emotional  disturbances  or, 
having  recognized  their  existence,  were  unwilling  to  follow  proposed  remedi- 
ation or  psycho-therapy.  Of  the  71  students  readmitted,  emotional  maladjustment 
had  been  clearly  recognized  in  2J   instances.  Even  though  such  disturbances  were 
not  recognized  in  the  remaining  kk,   there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  thor- 
ough clinical  diagnosis  might  have  revealed  their  presence.  There  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  these  unrecognized  disturbances  were  the  cause  of  failure. 
Unfortunately  there  was  insufficient  time  in  which  to  perfect  machinery  for 
bringing  indirect  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  students  to  make  them  wish  to 
continue  a  critical  self -analysis. 

One  other  thing  was  noted  which  seemed  to  have  significance.  Of  those  who 
met  the  terms  of  their  probation  following  readmission,  about  50  per  cent  fell 
below  the  minimum  standard  of  satisfactory  work  during  their  next  semester. 
This  suggests  that  their  rehabilitation  did  not  become  sufficiently  "set"  in  one 
semester  to  forestall  regression. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  of  operation  (two  semesters)  of  this  procedure, 
these  data  raise  far  more  questions  than  they  provide  answers.  At  the  same  time 
they  strongly  suggest  that  the  new  approach  was  in  the  right  direction. 

Despite  the  incompleteness  of  the  study,  it  is  felt  that  this  experience 
warrants  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  wisdom  of  the  dogmatic  practice  of  denying  readmission  to  all 
students  for  a  specified  period  of  time  is  highly  questionable. 

2.  That  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  every  student  to  overcome  in  one 
semester  following  readmission  those  conditions  which  caused  his  original 
failure. 

3.  That  the  practice  is  unwise  which  permits  students  who,  having  been 
on  probation,  have  attained  a  clear  status,  to  discontinue  their  relationship 
with  a  responsible  counselor  immediately  after  clearing  themselves. 

The  goal  of  every  educational  institution  should  be  to  help  young  men  and 
vomen  to  make  themselves  strong  and  not  merely  to  graduate  them. 

Experience  pointed  to  one  additional  major  need.  While  this  need  was 
clearly  evident,  there  was  not  too  much  indication  as  to  how  it  had  best  be 
met.  It  has  two  facets.  Assuming  that  every  academic  failure  is  accompanied 
by  unsolved  emotional  problems  which  may  or  may  not  be  causative  of  the  failure 
and  which  in  any  case  must  complicate  rehabilitation,  how  can  the  student  who 
has  not  recognized  his  emotional  disturbance  be  enabled  to  achieve  insight  into 
his  difficulty;  and  second,  how  can  the  student  who  has  attained  a  measure  of 
insight  be  sensitized  to  regressions  and  to  the  need  for  sustained  positive 
action  on  his  part? 

Experience  with  the  Student  Advisory  Program  suggests  that  the  Faculty 
Advisers  would  be  in  an  excellent  strategic  position  to  meet  these  needs. 
Granted  adequate  training,  increased  experience,  and  reasonable  relief  from  a 
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normal  teaching  load,  the  Advisers  could  easily  perform  this  office  by  inte- 
grating the  efforts  of  the  various  educational  services  and  by  bringing  then 
to  bear  upon  the  individual  student's  problem.  It  is  precisely  this  type  of 
individual  education--or  reeducation,  since  the  discussion  has  to  do  with 
rehabilitation--vhich  the  Student  Advisory  Program  vas  designed  to  make  poss^ 
ble. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS 
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THE  LIBRARY 
de  Lafayette  Reid,  Jr. 

On  September  25,  1946,  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  in  Urbana  was 
instructed  to  proceed  with  plans  for  the  Galesburg  Division  Library.  On  that 
and  the  following  day  orders  were  placed  for  approximately  $8000  worth  of 
books.  A  budget  was  set  up  which  permitted  the  purchase  of  approximately 
5000  books  at  an  average  cost  of  $3  each;  an  initial  reference  collection  to 
be  valued  at  approximately  $1800  was  planned;  and  approximately  $1000  was  set 
aside  for  the  purchase  of  periodicals.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
various  agents  involved  for  rush  shipment  of  all  these  books  to  the  Urbana 
campus.  There  they  were  to  be  processed  immediately  so  that  they  would  be 
available  when  the  Galesburg  Division  opened  for  classes. 

When  classes  began  on  October  21,  1946,  there  were  354  books  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Galesburg  Division  Library.  In  addition  there  were  a  set  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  four  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Books  of  the  Year 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Galesburg  Public  Library. 

The  Library  grew  very  rapidly.  On  June  30,  1947,  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year,  there  were  4889  cataloged  volumes  on  the  Library  shelves.  Of 
these  4260  had  been  specifically  purchased  and  cataloged  for  the  Galesburg 
Library,  490  had  been  borrowed  from  the  stacks  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  in  Urbana,  and  139  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Illinois  State  Library 
in  Springfield.  By  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year,  June  30,  19^8  >  the 
Library  had  more  than  doubled  in  size.  At  that  time  the  shelves  held  11,619 
volumes,  of  which  11,024  were  specifically  purchased  and  cataloged  for  the 
Galesburg  Library  and  only  595  bad  been  borrowed  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  in  Urbana.  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  last  fiscal  year, 
although  all  the  volumes  had  been  transferred  to  Urbana  by  June  30,  1949>  the 
Library  had  grown  to  17,36l  volumes,  of  which  16,174  were  cataloged  for  the 
Galesburg  campus,  870  had  been  borrowed  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
in  Urbana,  and  317  were  uncataloged  bound  periodicals  specifically  purchased 
for  the  Galesburg  Library. 


Personnel 

The  Librarian,  de  Lafayette  Reid,  Jr.,  was  a  bibliographer  in  the  Acqui- 
sition Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  in  Urbana  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  His  appointment  was  effective  October  10,  1946,  and  he 
arrived  on  the  Galesburg  campus  to  help  in  setting  up  the  new  Library  on 
October  14,  just  one  week  before  classes  started. 

A  secretary-bookkeeper  was  the  second  staff  member  to  be  appointed.  On 
November  28,  1946,  Mrs.  Helen  Blackledge  assumed  that  position.  She  was 
followed  by  Miss  Louise  Stubblefield,  who  became  Reference -Circulation 
Librarian  on  November  1,  1946.  Miss  Florence  Hildebrandt  was  appointed 
Catalog-Acquisition  Librarian  on  November  15,  1946.  The  position  of  Assist- 
ant Reference -Circulation  Librarian  was  not  filled  until  February  1,  1947, 
when  Miss  Bette  Patterson  was  appointed. 
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With  the  "beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July,  19^7,  a  new  position 
vae  approved  for  a  Junior  Clerk-Stenographer  to  help  with  the  cataloging 
process.  Two  temporary  appointments  were  made  for  the  summer,  first  John 
Bremer,  a  former  student,  and  then  Ellen  Lewicki,  a  prospective  student.  On 
September  8,  19^7,  the  position  was  more  permanently  filled  by  Mrs.  Beverly 
Walker,  a  student  wife. 

At  the  expiration  of  her  contract,  on  August  1,  19^-7,  Miss  Eildebrandt 
declined  to  accept  a  new  appointment  and  Miss  Kathryn  Graham  was  appointed 
Catalog -Acquisition  Assistant  to  succeed  her.  On  November  17,  I9V7,  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Kinder  succeeded  Mrs.  Helen  Blackledge  as  secretary-bookkeeper.  No 
further  additions  were  made  to  the  staff  until  June  Ik,   I9I+8,  when  Miss  Joan 
Bogren,  later  Mrs.  Joan  B.  Hallstrom,  was  appointed  Junior  Clerk-Typist  to 
assist  Miss  Louise  Stubblefield  with  inter-library  loan  correspondence  and 
the  keeping  of  circulation  records.  At  about  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Beverly 
Walker  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kipling,  another  student 
vife,  who  assisted  Miss  Kathryn  Graham  until  August  Ik,  19kQ,   when  Miss 
Marjorie  Johnson  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kipling. 

The  selection  of  the  professionally  trained  librarians  on  the  Library 
staff  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Librarian  through  Miss  Josie  B. 
Houchens,  Assistant  University  Librarian  for  Personnel,  at  Urbana.  All  of 
the  clerical  employees  were  hired  locally  through  Miss  Florence  Johnson, 
Personnel  Officer  of  the  local  office  of  the  Nonacademic  Personnel. 


The  Growth  of  the  Collection 

By  many  standards  the  growth  of  the  Galesburg  Library  was  almost  phenome- 
nal. It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  little  more  than  two  and  one -half  years  more 
than  17,000  volumes  could  have  been  cataloged  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
shelves  by  one  cataloger.   It  might  be  argued  that  some  of  these  volumes  were 
prepared  in  Urbana,  but  actually  fewer  than  1000  of  17,000  volumes  were 
processed  on  the  Urbana  campus.   In  order  to  prepare  this  many  volumes  for  the 
Library  collection,  it  was  necessary  to  take  many  short  cuts.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation,  there  were  many  badly  needed  titles  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain;  but  agents  in  Chicago  and  in  the  local  area  were  most 
cooperative,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  school  opened  that  the  Library  was 
functioning  smoothly  in  spite  of  many  lacks. 

The  process  of  book  selection  at  first  was  not  too  difficult.  At  the 
time  the  original  orders  were  placed  on  September  25  and  26,  19^6,  many  orders 
had  been  placed  for  the  Undergraduate  Library  at  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago.  These 
orders  were  checked  against  the  courses  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be 
offered  on  the  Galesburg  campus,  and  duplicate  orders  were  placed  for  all 
books  on  the  Navy  Pier  orders  which  could  be  used  at  Galesburg.   In  addition, 
every  item  on  the  freshman  rhetoric  reading  list  was  ordered  for  the  Gales- 
burg Library. 

In  the  first  few  months  many  books  were  borrowed  from  the  Galesburg  Public 
Library  and  the  Henry  Seymour  Library  at  Knox  College  through  agreements  with 
Mr.  Curtis  Wynn,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Richards, 
Librarian  of  the  Knox  College  Library.  These  books  were  placed  on  reserve  in 
the  Galesburg  Division  Library  for  use  of  the  students  in  the  various  courses. 
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In  December  the  Librarian  found  it  necessary  to  use  another  expedient  so 
that  the  ever-growing  demands  upon  the  Library  could  be  better  satisfied.  He 
made  two  trips  to  Chicago  during  which  he  and  a  book  agent  went  over  the 
shelves  of  a  dealer's  collection,  selecting  the  items  which  might  prove  useful 
in  the  Galesburg  Division  Library.  The  agreement  was  that  these  books  would 
he  shipped  and  billed,  but  that  after  they  had  been  checked  against  the 
Library's  records  any  duplicates  might  be  returned.  Actually,  therefore, 
these  books  were  not  ordered  until  they  were  received.  Later,  similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  a  Galesburg  book  dealer  and  with  a  Piano,  Illinois,  book 
dealer,  both  of  whom  brought  books  tn  the  Library  to  be  checked  against  the 
records.  If  the  books  were  needed  and  if  they  were  not  duplicates,  they  were 
ordered.  The  remaining  items  were  returned. 


Library  Committee 

From  its  first  appointment,  the  Library  Committee  served  as  a  policy- 
making committee;  acted  as  a  liaison  agency  between  the  Library  and  the  faculty 
members;  helped  to  publicize  the  Library;  and  aided  with  the  problems  of  book 
selection.  The  first  Library  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson, 
Engineering  Sciences;  Miss  Dorothy  Odell,  Humanities;  Mr.  Garwood  Braun, 
Natural  Sciences;  Miss  Isabelle  Purnell,  Commerce;  and  Miss  Frances  Grube, 
Physical  Education.  This  group  had  little  time  to  devote  to  Library  problems, 
each  person  having  his  own  problems  with  the  opening  of  school.   It  was 
appointed  late  in  the  first  semester  by  Dean  Frederic  Hamilton.  Each  member 
was  apprised  of  the  method  of  making  suggestions  for  books  which  might  be 
purchased  for  the  Library  and  was  given  order  cards,  on  which  such  suggestions 
could  be  made,  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  various  division  facul- 
ties. 

The  Library  Committee  for  the  19^7-^8  school  year  was  headed  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Snader,  chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Division.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
were:  Mr.  Alan  Dailey,  Commerce;  Miss  Barbara  Hopkins,  Physical  Education; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  Engineering  Sciences;  Mr.  Carl  Leuthold,  Natural  Sciences; 
Dr.  Willard  Skidmore,  Humanities  (Foreign  Languages);  Dr.  Eugene  Vest,  Humani- 
ties; Miss  Gladys  Webber,  Social  Sciences;  and  Mr.  Beid,  as  an  ex  officio 
member.  This  committee  was  considerably  more  active,  possibly  because  the 
instructors  had  been  oriented  and  the  size  of  the  staff  had  been  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  teaching  load  was  not  quite  so  heavy.  Dr.  Vest  was 
particularly  active,  turning  in  approximately  3000  suggestions  for  purchases, 
most  of  which  were  acted  upon  favorably  and  added  to  the  Library.  The  more 
than  11,000  volumes  on  the  shelves  at  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1948,  and  the  much  more  adequate  Library  facilities  attest  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  in  assisting  the  Library  to  obtain  the  proper  materials. 

Dr.  Willard  Skidmore,  Humanities  Division,  headed  the  Library  Committee 
for  the  third  fiscal  year.  Other  members  of  the  committee  were:  Mr.  Don  W. 
Arnold,  Commerce;  Miss  Marvellee  Michel,  Physical  Education;  Mr.  P.  W.  Thornton, 
Engineering  Sciences,  during  the  first  semester  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Moutier,  Engineer- 
ing Sciences,  during  the  second  semester;  Mr.  J.  L.  Dalton,  Natural  Sciences; 
Dr.  Eugene  Vest,  Humanities;  Dr.  William  Habberton,  Social  Sciences;  Miss  Elsie 
Muller,  Mathematics;  and  Mr.  Beid,  Librarian,  ex  officio  member.  This  com- 
mittee carried  on  the  policies  of  the  two  preceding  committees  and  again  was 
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responsible  for  transmission  to  the  Library  of  faculty  suggestions  for  book 
purchases.  The  fact  that  the  last  year's  accessions  amounted  to  more  than 
7000  volumes  is  again  evidence  that  this  committee  did  its  work  veil. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  transferring  of  the 
entire  Galesburg  Library  to  the  Urbana  campus  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  collection 
for  an  undergraduate  library  there  was  being  contemplated,  a  survey  of  the 
collection  showed  that  it  was  fairly  strong  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
history,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  at  least  as  related  to  the  courses 
offered  at  the  Galesburg  Division.  The  collections  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
education,  and  political  science  were  growing  and  would  not  be  considered  weak, 
but  vere  not  especially  strong.   It  remains  to  be  seen  how  nearly  adequate  this 
collection  will  be  on  the  Urbana  campus  where  the  course  offerings  are  greater, 
where  the  student  load  is  higher,  and  where  demands  are  apt  to  be  much  heavier. 


Record  Collection 

One  feature  of  the  Galesburg  Division  Library  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
opinion  held  by  many  of  the  Galesburg  faculty  that  the  recreational  facili- 
ties on  the  campus  were  inadequate.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bette 
Patterson,  Assistant  Reference -Circulation  Librarian,  a  committee  of  students 
headed  by  John  Bremer  drew  up  a  list  of  albums  of  disc  recordings  costing 
approximately  $100  to  serve  as  an  initial  collection.  A  Magnavox  radio- 
phonograph  was  purchased  to  be  used  for  regular  weekly  concerts.  A  Listening 
Room  vas  outfitted  at  one  end  of  the  Reference  Room  in  the  Library,  and  a  small 
portable  phonograph  was  purchased  so  that  students  might  use  recordings  in  the 
Listening  Room  at  any  time  the  Library  was  open.  This  plan  was  put  into 
operation  near  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
administration  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Downs,  Director  of  the  Library  in  Urbana. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  collection  had  grown  to  796  disc 
recordings.   In  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Language  Department,  recordings 
had  been  added  to  the  collection  for  self-help  in  German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Russian.  Record  concerts  were  presented  twice  weekly,  either  in  the  Lounge 
of  Building  D-5  adjoining  the  Library,  or,  when  weather  permitted,  in  the  Patio 
adjoining  the  auditorium.  Groups  averaging  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
attended  these  concerts.  Attendance  at  the  concerts  declined  during  the  third 
year,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  increase  in  student  activities.  However, 
during  the  third  year  the  collection  of  recordings  grew  to  1150  discs,  and 
albums  were  circulated  2971  times. 

Albums  were  circulated  for  use  in  the  Listening  Room,  or  for  a  period  of 
four  days  for  use  in  student  rooms,  2551  times  during  the  second  fiscal  year. 


Use  of  the  Collection 

Although  circulation  statistics  are  not  considered  a  wholly  adequate  means 
of  measuring  library  use,  they  are  the  one  fairly  uniform  record  which  is  kept 
hy  all  libraries  and  hence  can  be  used  for  comparative  purposes.  Even  the  use 
of  the  seating  capacity  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of  the  use  of  the  library. 
The  Galesburg  Library  was  undoubtedly  used  as  a  supervised  study  hall  at 
times;  but  the  fact  that  there  were  eight  study  halls  on  the  campus  probably 
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accounts  for  another  fact--that  the  Galesburg  Division  Library  was  never 
filled  to  its  capacity  of  300  seats.  Although  no  regular  count  was  taken  of 
the  number  of  students  studying  in  the  Library,  spot  checks  taken  when  the 
load  seemed  to  be  heaviest  indicated  the  greatest  number  of  students  using 
the  Library  at  any  one  time  was  somewhere  between  90  and  100. 

Circulation  statistics  indicate  a  well-defined  trend  toward  an  increased 
use  of  the  Library  facilities  each  year  that  the  Division  operated.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  circulation  increased  during  the  third  year, 
even  though  the  enrollment  had  fallen  off  considerably  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  circulation  in  terms  of  total  volumes  is  shown  in  Table  XIII;  the 
trend  is  perhaps  better  indicated  by  average  figures  as  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  decided  rise  in  circulation  beginning 
with  Semester  I,  1948-49.  No  studies  were  made  on  which  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  cause  can  be  based.  However,  if  surmises  are  acceptable,  the 
following  factors  were  probably  involved:   (1)  a  more  nearly  adequate  book 
collection;  (2)  additional  clerical  help,  which  released  the  professional 
staff  so  they  could  give  more  adequate  help  to  the  students;  (3)  the  student 
advisory  program;  (4)  greater  emphasis,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  on  the 
use  of  the  Library;  (5)  possibly  a  stronger  student  body.  Other  possible 
factors  were  the  course  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  (Library  Science  195) 
and  the  lectures  given  by  the  Librarian  and  the  Reference -Circulation  Librarian 
to  all  beginning  rhetoric  classes  starting  November  15,  1948. 

These  lecture*  to  the  rhetoric  classes  were  accompanied  by  the  showing  of 
slides,  indicating  cards  in  the  card  catalog,  or  showing  other  library  materi- 
als, and  the  lectures  pointed  out  how  they  might  best  be  used.  Each  group  was 
also  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Library  where  the  use  of  various  library  materials 
was  again  demonstrated.   In  all,  there  were  nineteen  lectures  to  twenty-five 
Rhetoric  101  and  102  sections. 

Originally  books  in  the  general  collection  circulated  for  two  weeks  and 
books  in  the  browsing  collection  for  one  week;  books  in  the  closed  reserve 
were  to  be  used  in  the  Library  except  overnight  between  9  P.M.  and  9  A.M. 
Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1948,  a  two-day  open -shelf  reserve  was  started  in 
which  the  books  were  placed  in  their  numerical  position  on  the  shelves  among 
the  two-week  books.  Here  again,  it  may  be  that  the  general  circulation 
increased  because  assigned  readings  were  found  shelved  next  to  books  which 
could  circulate  for  two  weeks,  and  attention  was  thus  called  to  the  two-week 
books . 

In  January,  1947,  Mr.  Reid  and  Miss  Stubblefield  sought  means  of  keeping 
circulation  records  which  would  take  less  clerical  time  and  which  would  also 
save  the  students'  time.  With  the  help  of  a  salesman  for  the  McBee  Keysort 
Company,  they  developed  a  book  card  which  could  be  used  nineteen  times  and 
which  could  be  mechanically  sorted,  thus  saving  clerical  time.  A  student 
needed  only  to  sign  the  card  with  his  name  and  identification  number  instead 
of  filling  out  a  call  slip,  so  students'  time  was  also  saved.  While  McBee 
notched  cards  had  been  used  for  circulation  records  before,  they  had  not, 
prior  to  this  time,  been  used  as  book  cards.  Following  the  lead  of  Galesburg, 
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Table  XIII 
Total  Volume  Circulati on  of  Library  Books 
General 
19l*6-t7  19^7-^8 


19^8-1*9 


Students 

M90 

8802 

9^93 

Faculty 

961 

2508 

3097 

Others 

19^ 

3^0 

596 

Total 

53^5 

11,650 

13,186 

Reserves 

Use  in  Library 

3166 

11*,  221 

lU,831 

Overnight  use 

571* 

3760 

3918 

Total 

37^0 

17,981 

18,7^+9 

Table  XIV 

Average  Library  Circulation 

Per 

Student  Per 

Semester 

191*6-1*7 

General 

Reserves 

Semester  I 
Semester  II 

2.1* 
2.9 

3.0 
2.3 

191*7-1*8 

Summer  Session 
Semester  I 
Semester  II 

2.1* 
2.1* 
2.8 

2.2 

7.1 

19U8-U9 

Summer  Session 
Semester  I 
Semester  II 

2.5 
l*.l 
5.3 

3.3 

7.1 
12.5 
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the  Library  at  Navy  Pier  also  installed  this  type  of  circulation  record. 
Inquiries  concerning  it  have  come  from  other  libraries  throughout  the  country , 
and  It  is  believed  that  some  of  them  have  adopted  similar  schemes. 

Faculty  use  of  the  library  was  not  Included  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
but  a  glance  at  the  statistics  will  show  that  there  was  also  a  steady  increacs 
in  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the  staff.   Interlibrary  loan  privileges  were 
used  extensively  by  the  faculty,  especially  by  those  who  were  working  toward 
advanced  degrees  or  who  were  writing  books  or  other  manuscripts. 

Related  Activities 

The  Library  always  tried  to  maintain  its  place  as  one  of  the  centers  of 
activity  on  the  Galesburg  campus.  Perhaps  the  record  concerts  which  were 
presented  beginning  with  the  last  month  of  the  first  year  of  operation  were 
the  first  manifestation  of  its  ever -widening  activities.  The  Library  staff 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the  University  Club,  of  which  Miss  Patter- 
son served  as  Secretary -Treasurer.  All  Library  staff  members  were  associated 
vith  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
Mr.  Reid  served  on  its  program  committee  and  Miss  Stubblefield  served  first  as 
Treasurer  and  later  as  Secretary  of  the  local  chapter. 

Early  in  the  second  year  of  the  Division's  history,  Dean  Louttit  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  Division  in  regard  to  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  audio-visual  materials.  The  Librarian  served  as  the  Secretary  of 
tliis  committee,  which  recommended  at  the  end  of  its  study  that  a  visual  aids 
center  be  set  up.  The  establishment  of  this  audio-visual  center  is  discussed 
elsewhere,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  during  the  second  semester,  19^8-^9; 
the  Library  assumed  responsibility  for  this  activity,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Thornton, 
its  director,  resigned. 


Summary 

The  Galesburg  Division  Library  grew  in  a  little  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  years  from  35^  books  to  over  17,000  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The  circu- 
lation grew  steadily  from  less  than  2.5  volumes  per  student  during  the  first 
semester  of  operation  to  more  than  five  volumes  per  person  in  the  last 
semester,  1948-49.  A  new  type  of  circulation  record  was  developed  and  put 
into  effect  early  in  the  first  year  of  operation  which  cut  down  on  the  cleri- 
cal time  needed  for  filing  and  sending  out  overdue  notices  and  made  it  easier 
for  students  to  charge  out  books.  Record  concerts  and  a  record  collection 
vere  developed  early  in  the  operation  of  the  Library,  and  other  related 
activities  were  assumed  by  the  Library. 
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TEE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STUDENT  WELFARE 
M.  J.  Galbraith 


The  Department  of  Student  Welfare  vaa  authorized  as  one  of  the  major 
administrative  offices  in  the  organization  of  the  Galesburg  Division  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Provost,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant,  and  the  Comptroller.  The  following  letter  -written  by 
the  Provost  to  Dean  Frederic  R.  Hamilton  on  October  Ik,   1°46,  outlined  the 
responsibilities  and  established  administrative  control: 

In  an  effort  to  distribute  the  administrative  load  at  Gales- 
burg as  widely  as  possible  -without  loss  of  efficiency,  we  have 
asked  several  departments  on  the  Urbana  campus  to  maintain 
administrative  supervision  over  certain  functions  at  Galesburg. 
In  this  connection,  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare  will  report 
to  Fred  H.  Turner,  Dean  of  Students  at  Urbana,  on  items  1,  2, 
and  3  listed  below,  and  to  C.  S.  Havens,  Director  of  the  Physi- 
cal Plant,  on  items  k   and  5: 

1.  The  development  and  supervision  of  all  forms  of 
counseling,  including  that  normally  rendered  by 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  that  rendered  through 
the  counseling  program  in  the  residence  halls. 

2.  The  development  and  supervision  of  extracurricular 
student,  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams . 

3.  The  development  and  supervision  of  a  health  service 
station. 

h.   The  organization  and  supervision  of  all  student 
and  staff  housing  facilities,  including  preparation 
of  budgets,  room  assignments,  and  execution  of 
contracts. 

5.  The  organization  and  development  of  all  food  service 
facilities  for  students  and  staff,  including  the 
operation  of  cafeteria,  soda  bar,  and  the  faculty 
club. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  many  duties  and  responsibilities  already 
carried  by  Director  Havens  and  Dean  Turner  would  limit  the  attention  they 
could  give  to  the  Galesburg  Division.  Because  of  this  situation,  they  dele- 
gated to  Dr.  S.  Earl  Thompson,  Director  of  Housing  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
authority  to  act  for  them  in  dealing  with  Student  Welfare  functions  at  Gales- 
burg. Dr.  Thompson's  experience  and  advice  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
staff  in  planning  the  organization,  preparing  budgets,  and  interpreting 
University  policies. 

Student  Welfare,  like  the  Business  Office,  Physical  Plant,  Library,  and 
Recorder's  office,  was  administratively  responsible  to  Urbana  authorities,  but 
vaa  instructed  to  conduct  and  coordinate  the  functions  of  the  department  in  a 
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manner  acceptable  to  the  Executive  Dean.   Its  primary  mission  was  always  to 
be  that  of  a  supporting  activity  to  the  academic  program.  This  dual  nature 
of  responsibility  was  especially  advantageous  during  the  first  year,  since 
the  appointed  representative  on  the  Urbana  campus  was  more  experienced  and 
familiar  with  the  many  problems  to  be  encountered.  After  the  first  year, 
there  were  some  who  believed  that  the  staff  was  sufficiently  indoctrinated 
and  qualified  that  a  direct  line  of  authority  to  the  Executive  Dean  might  have 
eliminated  some  unnecessary  paper  work,  telephone  calls,  and  travel  for  per- 
sonnel on  both  campuses. 

The  administrative  organization  for  Student  Welfare  was  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  parent  organization  in  Urbana.  The  Director,  however, 
vas  permitted  a  great  deal  of  discretion,  and  a  number  of  changes  were  made. 
These  were  due  primarily  to  the  unique  arrangement  of  the  physical  plant  and 
to  the  centralization  in  one  office  of  duties  common  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant. 

After  a  definite  plan  for  organizing  the  department  had  been  prepared  and 
approved,  the  task  of  selecting  qualified  personnel  to  fill  the  various  posi- 
tions was  undertaken.  Following  the  appointment  of  M.  J.  Galbraith  as 
director,  C.  C.  Mills  was  selected  to  head  the  division  of  Housing  and  Counsel- 
ing. Miss  Harriet  M.  Hatch  was  added  as  assistant  supervisor  of  Housing  and 
Counseling  in  charge  of  women.  Dr.  H.  L.  Lawder,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  Medical  School,  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  Student  Health 
Service  and  Hospital.  Only  one  head  resident  counselor  for  men  was  needed 
during  the  first  semester.  Robert  Rodgers  was  assigned  to  this  position.  Miss 
Roberta  Mack  was  employed  as  Food  Service  manager.  The  secretarial  staff  and 
other  nonacademic  personnel  to  fill  positions  in  Food  Service,  Health  Service, 
and  Housing  were  recruited  from  the  employees  used  by  the  Army  in  operating  the 
Mayo  General  Hospital. 

Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  employees.  Time  was  short.  Classes  were  to  begin  on  October  21. 
Salary  schedules  had  not  been  definitely  established,  and  the  amount  of  funds 
available  was  limited.  Army  Civil  Service  rates  were  considerably  higher  than 
those  for  similar  University  positions.  Some  persons  were  reluctant  to  accept 
vork  on  this  campus  because  of  its  temporary  nature. 

Much  of  the  equipment  needed  by  Student  Welfare,  such  as  beds,  linens, 
office  furniture  and  Food  Service  fixtures  was  reported  to  be  on  hand  as  Army 
surplus,  available  for  immediate  use.  Actual  negotiations,  however,  found  the 
Fifth  Army  representatives  confused  and  not  in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be 
left  and  what  should  be  transferred  to  Army  depots.  Local  Fifth  Army  repre- 
sentatives made  ridiculous  and  impractical  proposals  for  the  removal  of  certain 
essential  items  of  equipment.  They  proposed  to  take  all  coffee  cups  and  leave 
the  saucers,  to  take  the  pillow  slips  and  leave  the  pillows,  to  remove  the 
handles  from  all  cleaning  brushes,  to  take  all  Food  Service  knives  and  leave 
the  forks,  and  to  remove  all  electric  ranges.  Other  University  departments 
experienced  similar  difficulties.  Had  these  proposals  been  carried  out,  the 
University  could  not  have  begun  operation  on  October  21.  Purchase  of  replace- 
ments on  short  notice  in  this  post-war  period  would  have  been  impossible. 

Mr.  Hernecheck,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Mr.  Dahlenberg, 
Acting  Business  Manager,  Dr.  Lawder,  and  Mr.  Galbraith,  as  representatives  of 
the  University,  spent  considerable  time  with  the  local  Fifth  Army  officers 
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trying  to  persuade  them  to  leave  enough  equipment  to  open  and  operate  the 
University.  When  all  efforts  failed,  the  University  representatives  asked 
for  high  military  authority  to  assist  with  the  negotiations.  This  proposal 
vaa  most  successful.  The  arrival  of  a  high-ranking  Colonel  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  resulted  in  favorable  action.  He  quickly  reviewed  the  situation  and 
pointed  out  to  local  military  representatives  the  inconsistency  of  their 
proposals.  During  the  next  few  days  negotiations  proceeded  smoothly,  and 
sufficient  equipment  was  left. 

It  was  still  necessary,  however,  to  purchase  additional  lounge  furniture, 
large  quantities  of  raw  food,  and  special  office  fixtures.  With  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr.  James  Osborn,  Purchasing  Agent,  these  were  procured  and  were 
on  hand  prior  to  the  first  day  of  registration. 


HOUSING 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  the  activation  of  the  Galesburg 
Division  was  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the  student  body  and  members  of 
the  staff.  Provisions  had  to  be  made  in  both  groups  for  single  men  and  single 
women  and  for  those  who  were  married.  Adequate  housing  for  the  staff  was 
given  first  priority.  The  fact  that  the  Galesburg  Division  could  offer 
housing  to  members  of  the  staff  was  a  primary  factor  in  obtaining,  on  short 
notice,  qualified  personnel. 

The  guest  house  of  the  former  Mayo  Hospital  was  remodeled  to  provide 
living  quarters  for  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  first  Executive  Dean,  and  Dr.  Snader, 
Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Division.  The  building  used  by  the  Army  as  a 
"guard  house"  was  remodeled  into  two  apartments,  one  for  the  Fire  Chief  and 
one  for  Mr.  Kerwood,  Examiner  and  Recorder,  and  Building  No.  192,  commonly 
known  as  the  "farm  house"  and  used  by  the  Army  as  an  NCO  Club,  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Galbraith,  Director  of  Student  Welfare.  Mr.  Galbraith  had  been 
requested  by  Urbana  authorities  to  establish  living  quarters  on  the  campus 
and  to  be  available  at  all  times.  Buildings  A-l  and  A-6  were  set  up  with  a 
number  of  two-room  hotel  apartments  for  other  married  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff,  as  well  as  for  a  small  number  of  married  students.  Buildings  A-2 
and  A-3  were  selected  to  house  unmarried  women  of  the  staff  and  Building  A-7 
vas  utilized  for  unmarried  staff  men. 

During  the  first  year's  operation,  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were 
permitted  the  use  of  these,  housing  facilities  without  a  rental  charge.  Admin- 
istrative officers  on  the  Urbana  campus,  however,  reversed  this  policy  with  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  1947-^8,  and  a  nominal  fee  was  assessed  for  all 
staff  housing  facilities.   Salaries  were  adjusted  to  compensate  for  this  change 
in  policy. 

To  say  that  the  facilities  available  for  faculty  and  staff  housing  fully 
met  the  needs  of  all  members  would  be  an  exaggeration.  A  few  individuals, 
indeed,  chose  to  rent  more  suitable  quarters  in  the  city  of  Galesburg.  Some, 
however,  after  living  in  Galesburg  for  a  short  time,  decided  that  the  con- 
venience of  living  on  the  campus  .outweighed  the  disadvantages  and  returned  to 
University  housing. 
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By  February,  19^7 ,   an  FPHA  project  to  remodel  the  block  houses  used  by 
the  Army  to  quarter  enlisted  men  was  partially  accomplished.  On  February  15, 
seven  married  members  of  the  faculty  and  ten  married  students  moved  into  this 
area.  These  apartments  were  of  concrete  block  construction  and  consisted  of 
one  or  two  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen  and  dinette  combined.  They  were 
equipped  with  oil  space  heaters,  gas  cook  stoves,  and  hot  water  heaters. 

A  critical  survey  might  indicate  much  more  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
living  accommodations.  Nonetheless,  these  apartments  were  superior  to  any 
temporary  housing  units  on  the  Urbana  campus  or  at  Knox  College,  and  a 
majority  of  the  residents  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  new  homes.  Rental 
rates  were  reasonable,  not  exceeding  $U2.00  per  month,  with  all  utilities 
furnished.  The  housing  project  consisted  of  110  apartments,  community  play- 
ground, recreation  rooms,  and  laundry  facilities.  After  the  grounds  had  been 
seeded,  all  buildings  painted,  and  sidewalks  and  streets  constructed,  the  area 
was  a  very  attractive  community,  especially  suited  for  families  with  children. 

The  original  policy  was  to  assign  50  per  cent  of  the  temporary  housing 
units  to  married  students  and  50  per  cent  to  married  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff.  During  the  summer  of  19^7  some  dissatisfaction  was  voiced  by 
certain  married  veteran  students  because  a  greater  number  of  married  G.I.'s 
were  not  assigned  quarters  in  the  temporary  housing  project.  The  greater  part 
of  this  dissatisfaction  was  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  constructing  the  apartments.  After  all  interested  persons  had  been 
informed  that  the  University  had  received  the  allocation  of  FPHA  funds  spe- 
cifically for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  to  married  members  of  the 
ftculty  and  staff,  and  that  the  University  was  not  obligated  by  Federal  regu- 
lations to  house  any  married  students  at  all,  the  entire  problem  was  abated 
and  soon  forgotten. 

When  the  temporary  housing  area  was  first  opened  for  occupancy,  Federal 
Housing  regulations  prescribed  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  occupying  these  units  be  veterans.  It  was  soon  apparent  to  the  Uni- 
versity administration  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  house  the  required 
personnel  if  this  stipulation  of  military  service  remained  in  effect.  A 
petition  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authorities  requesting  that  the  requirement 
be  waived  was  approved.  All  married  students,  however,  assigned  temporary 
housing  had  to  be  veterans.  Priority  of  student  assignment  was  established 
on  a  point  system  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Points  were  accumulated 
on  the  basis  of  disability,  length  of  military  service,  age,  and  number  of 
children.  There  were  always  more  applicants  for  this  type  of  housing  than 
could  be  accommodated,  and  a  waiting  list  of  100  was  not  uncommon. 

Housing  for  single  students  did  not  present  nearly  so  many  problems  as 
were  encountered  in  the  housing  of  married  students  and  staff.  Buildings 
centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  entire  physical  plant  were  selected 
for  the  single  men.  Buildings  A-3  and  A-U  were  used  for  single  women  during 
the  first  year.  The  increased  enrollment  for  the  year  19^7-^8  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  A-l,  -2,  -3,  and  -k   for  single  women  students.  At  this  time  it 
was  necessary  to  shift  the  single  women  of  the  staff  to  Building  A-7  and 
single  men  of  the  staff  to  Building  B-k. 

Rental  rates  for  student  housing  on  the  Galesburg  campus  were  unusually 
low.  Private  rooms  were  $90.00  a  semester;  dormitory  space  was  $52.00. 
Included  at  these  rates  were  janitor  service,  maid  service,  bed  linens,  and 
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laundry  of  bed  linens.  Study  halls  vere  provided  adjoining  the  buildings 
used  for  dormitory  housing.  Adequate  student  lounges  were  available  through- 
out the  area.  Most  of  the  equipment  required  to  furnish  the  student  housing 
units  was  left  to  the  University  by  the  War  Assets  Administration.  This 
included  2,500  bedg,  4,000  mattresses,  16,000  sheets,  6,000  vool  blankets, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  lounge  furniture  and  study  chairs. 

Single  students,  both  men  and  women,  were  assigned  to  housing  with 
complete  disregard  for  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  residents  were  permitted 
to  organize  their  houses  into  self-governing  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  their  own  affairs  within  the  limits  of  regulations  established 
by  the  University  housing  authorities.  Appropriate  names  were  chosen  for  the 
housing  units--"The  Monastery,"  "Alcott  Hall,"  "Knute  Rockne  Hall,"  and 
"Hamilton  Hall."  These  organizations  elected  their  own  officers  and  sponsored 
social  functions.  The  president  of  each  house  was  automatically  a  member  of 
the  Student  Senate. 

Disciplinary  problems  common  to  all  university  housing,  such  as  petty 
larceny,  destruction  of  property,  and  violation  of  the  alcohol  regulations 
vere  experienced.  These  infractions,  however,  were  not  numerous  and  were 
usually  handled  by  the  house  organization  itself,  or  the  counseling  staff. 
The  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  University  Disciplinary  Committee 
resulting  directly  from  misconduct  within  the  living  quarters  was  very  small. 

During  the  spring  of  19^7  a  group  of  students  proposed  establishing 
fraternities  and  sororities  on  the  campus.  University  officials  were  not 
eutirely  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  seriously  considered  setting  aside  a  few 
buildings  for  the  express  purpose  of  organizing  fraternities  and  sororities. 
The  proposal,  however,  was  finally  rejected  because  of  the  temporary  nature 
of  this  Division. 

As  the  number  of  disabled  veterans  and  physically  handicapped  students 
increased,  it  became  necessary  to  remodel  certain  parts  of  the  housing  area 
to  meet  their  needs.  Bath  tubs  were  installed  instead  of  showers,  and  the 
mirrors  in  the  washrooms  were  lowered  to  accommodate  students  in  wheelchairs. 
During  the  fall  semester  of  19^8-^9,  20  wheelchair  students  were  housed  on  the 
campus.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  University  could  boast  of  such  excellent 
facilities,  whereby  the  physically  handicapped  could  be  housed,  fed,  and  attend 
classes  all  on  one  floor,  without  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 

Ample  space  was  always  available;  the  housing  units  were  never  completely 
filled.  An  agreement  was  made  with  Knox  College  in  the  fall  of  I9I+6  to  house 
100  Knox  students  should  conditions  become  over-crowded  on  the  Knox  campus. 
Such  a  condition  did  not  develop. 

Existing  facilities  provided  private  rooms  for  550  students  and  dormitory 
space  for  1200.  The  demand  for  private  rooms  was  so  great  that  many  students 
had  to  be  assigned  to  dormitory  space  against  their  wishes.  The  greatest 
number  housed  on  the  campus  was  reached  in  the  fall  of  19^7*  vlth  a  total  of 
ltoO.  Approximately  250  students  enrolled  in  the  University  lived  off  the 
campus.  A  majority  of  these  were  Galesburg  residents. 
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RESIDENCE  HALLS  COUNSELING 

The  Residence  Halls  Counseling  program  of  the  Galesburg  campus  was 
developed  along  lines  prevailing  in  the  housing  units  at  Urbana.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester  in  1946,  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Sifferd,  Supervisor 
of  Counseling  at  Urbana,  with  three  members  of  his  staff,  spent  several 
days  in  Galesburg  conducting  a  training  school  for  the  new  personnel  who 
vere  to  be  in  charge  of  counseling.  These  members  included  M.  J.  Galbraith, 
Director  of  Student  Welfare,  C.  C.  Mills,  Supervisor  of  Counseling,  Harriet 
M.  Hatch,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Women,  Robert  Rodgers,  Head  Resident  Counse- 
lor for  Men,  and  six  student  members  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Sifferd  outlined  the  general  framework  of  his  own  program  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  correlating  the  objectives  of  counseling  with  the 
Deeds  of  the  student,  with  the  objectives  of  the  University,  and  with  the 
aims  of  education  in  general.  Similar  training  programs  were  conducted 
during  the  successive  semesters  of  operation  with  members  of  the  Galesburg 
administration,  Dean  C.  M.  Louttit,  Dr.  G.  E.  Giesecke,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Carter, 
participating  in  the  work. 

Increased  enrollment  for  the  second  semester  of  1946-47  required 
additional  Head  Resident  Counselors.  Two  of  these  were  Earl  Mizell  and 
T.  W.  Charlwood,  both  of  whom  had  served  on  the  counseling  staff  at  Urbana. 
Their  previous  experience  and  training  in  this  field  made  them  extremely 
valuable.  Further  enrollment  increases  necessitated  additional  personnel. 
Dan  Handlin,  Earl  Kogen,  Burton  Seidler,  and  Robert  Johnston  were  appointed 
aj  Head  Resident  Counselors  for  Men.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Upton  and  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Covington  were  employed  as  housemothers  for  the  women's  residence  halls. 
With  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Mills  in  February,  1949,  Head  Resident 
Counselor  Robert  Johnston  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  counseling  program  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1#  ?.£  ^oa^er   aD  environment  favorable  to  scholastic  achievement.  It 
vas  not  enough  to  supply  the  physical  necessities  for  studying;  the  coun- 
seling staff  was  prepared  to  assist  the  individual  student  in  the  maintenance 
of  incentive,  purpose,  and  direction  in  his  scholastic  efforts.  They  provided 
aid  and  liaison  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  University,  such  as  the  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Bureau,  the  student's  academic  adviser,  Food  Service,  and 
Health  Service.  They  worked  with  the  student  in  establishing  sound  study 
habits,  gave  guidance  in  personal  problems,  and  helped  make  arrangements  for 
tutoring  when  needed.   It  must  be  remembered  that  limitations  were  placed  on 
the  program  by  the  fact  that  most  members  of  the  staff  were  working  as  coun- 
selors for  the  first  time.  Furthermore,  those  members  who  were  themselves 
students  were  not  upperclassmen,  and  were  therefore  lacking  in  the  experience 
and  leadership  that  might  have  been  expected  from  upperclassmen  or  graduate 
students. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  and  to  promote  participation  in 
democratic  group  government .  Student  residents  were  given  maximum  opportunity 
to  govern  themselves  so  that  they  might  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  They  were  permitted  to  establish  their  own 
regulations  within  the  limits  of  existing  University  policies,  to  elect  their 
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own  officers,  and  to  plan  their  social  functions.  It  was  through  such 
democratic  activities  that  the  individual  student  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  become  increasingly  self -directive. 

3.  To  encourage  proper  habits  of  health  and  recreation.  When  individu- 
als are  grouped  together  in  a  small,  compact  area,  proper  habits  of  personal 
hygiene  are  important  in  the  prevention  and  the  spread  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. The  counseling  staff,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Health  Officer  and 
the  nurses,  prescribed  a  program  whereby  the  residents  could  keep  themselves 
physically  fit.  The  individual  was  encouraged  and  guided  in  establishing  for 
himself  a  balanced  program  of  study,  sleep,  physical  exercise,  and  recreation. 

It.  To  encourage  group  and  individual  social  development.  The  social 
development  of  individual  residents  ranks  with  their  academic  training.  Each 
student  was  encouraged  to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  the  group  and  to  recognize 
that  membership  in  a  group  carries  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges. 
Each  organized  housing  unit  was  encouraged  to  sponsor  such  activities  as 
dances,  stag  parties,  and  open  house  functions. 

5.  To  promote  personal  adjustment  to  the  problems  ojf  everyday  life. 
Students  living  in  "the  residence  halls  were  encouraged  to  meet  their  personal 
problems  squarely  and  realistically,  with  good  judgment  and  constructive 
action.  The  development  of  self -dependency  in  everyday  problems  common  to 
academic  life  was  considered  to  be  a  sound  preparation  for  that  time  when  each 
student  would  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  adult  society.   Students  were 
taught  that  nothing  is  gained  when  others  solve  their  difficulties  for  them. 
The  responsibility  of  the  counseling  staff,  therefore,  was  not  to  solve  the 
student's  individual  problem,  but  to  anticipate  and  assist  him  in  avoiding 
major  difficulties. 

These  objectives  could  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  Residence  Halls 
Counseling  program  had  attempted  to  function  as  a  separate  unit.  It  was  only 
through  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  Academic  Advisory  program  sponsored 
by  Assistant  Dean  Giesecke  and  the  professional  counseling  administered  by 
Dr.  Carter  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
students  were  served. 

An  accurate  evaluation  of  the  Residence  Halls  Counseling  program  can  only 
be  given  in  the  terms  of  the  progress  made.  During  the  three  years  of  oper- 
ation, most  observers  would  agree  that  there  was  a  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  student  activities,  that  student  participation  increased  each  year, 
and  that  many  student  leaders  were  developed  whose  initiative  and  sense  of 
responsibility  contributed  materially  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  student 
body.  Student  morale  constantly  improved,  academic  achievement  was  continually 
greater,  and  increased  loyalty  to  the  Division  was  noticeably  apparent  as  the 
number  of  alumni  increased.  The  general  conduct  of  the  students,  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  community  of  Galesburg,  improved  with  each  semester  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  necessity  for  calling  the  Disciplinary  Committee  together 
was  rare. 

To  state  definitely  that  all  this  progress  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
Residence  Halls  Counseling  program  would  be  false  or  grossly  exaggerated. 
While  it  is  believed  that  the  counseling  program  did  play  a  major  part  in 
directing  student  life,  other  important  factors,  such  as  the  Academic  Advisory 
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program,  inter-collegiate  athletics,  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau,  and  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  each  faculty  and  staff  member,  were  responsible  in  no 
small  degree  for  its  success. 

Assistance  rendered  to  needy  students  in  finding  part-time  employment, 
while  not  a  major  objective  of  Counseling,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Because 
many  students  are  constantly  plagued  by  financial  difficulties,  a  Student 
Employment  Bureau  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
supervisor  of  Counseling.  An  effective  employment  service  requires  consider- 
able counseling  and  guidance  in  order  that  students  may  be  given  part-time 
work  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  yet  not  be  permitted  to  work  an  exceesive 
number  of  hours,  thereby  jeopardizing  their  scholastic  efforts.  Complete 
records  were  kept  of  all  students  working,  of  those  desiring  employment,  and 
of  available  work  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  community  of  Galesburg.  Follow- 
up  records  were  kept  on  each  employee  to  insure  the  best  interests  of  both 
student  and  employer.  During  the  three-year  period,  slightly  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  student  body  was  employed  on  a  part-time  basis,  either  on 
or  off  campus. 

Food  Service  could  use  the  majority  of  those  needing  work  and  offered  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  as  waiters,  busers,  cashiers,  fountain  attendants,  and 
counter  workers.  The  divisions  of  Natural  Sciences,  Humanities,  Commerce, 
Engineering,  Physical  Education,  the  Library,  and  Student  Health  Service 
employed  students  as  clerks,  stenographers,  laboratory  assistants,  and  life- 
guards. 

The  average  rate  of  pay  was  60  cents  per  hour,  although  in  some  instances 
higher  rates  were  paid.  Training,  experience,  efficiency,  and  character  of 
work  were  the  factors  considered  in  fixing  a  rate  higher  than  the  minimum. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 
Dr.  H.  L.  Lawder 


Like  all  Division  services  and  departments  in  the  fall  cf  19^+6,  the 
Health  Service  was  confronted  with  the  selection  of  suitable  quarters.  The 
Director  of  the  Health  Service  first  considered  using  what  had  been  the 
outpatient  department  in  the  Mayo  General  Hospital  but,  after  consultation 
with  Dr.  J.  Howard  Beard,  University  Health  Officer  at  Urbana,  with  the 
architect,  and  with  others,  he  decided  that  the  former  surgery,  physiotherapy, 
and  X-ray  wings  would  be  more  adaptable.  Remodeling  had  already  been  begun 
in  these  buildings  for  conversion  to  a  library,  but  now  they  were  prepared 
for  use  as  a  Student  Health  Service  and  a  thirty-bed  Student  Hospital.  The 
Army  agreed  to  leave  enough  equipment  for  such  a  facility;  additional  supplies 
were  purchased  as  the  need  arose. 

The  Health  Service  staff  rapidly  expanded  to  a  group  which  included  four 
registered  nurses,  one  clerk- stenographer,  and  one  receptionist.  When  the 
students  began  to  arrive,  two  weeks  later,  the  department  was  ready  for  them. 
Physical  examinations  were  to  be  given  to  each  entering  student,  and  were  to 
be  completed  immediately  so  that  each  student  might  be  rated  for  partici- 
pation in  the  physical  education  program.  Physicians  from  the  Galesburg  area 
assisted  and,  by  utilizing  a  clinic-type  procedure,  completed  the  examinations 
en  schedule.  These  same  physicians  assisted  in  all  registration  procedures 
during  the  three  year  period.  Examination  of  academic  and  nonacademic  per- 
sonnel was  accomplished  gradually  during  the  first  semester. 

The  Health  Department  was  modeled  after  the  corresponding  service  on  the 
Urbana  campus,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Student  Welfare;  but  changes  became 
necessary  as  facilities  began  to  expand.  One  great  difference  between  this 
and  the  Urbana  service  was  that  the  Galesburg  Health  Service  and  Student 
Hospital  were  located  in  the  same  physical  area,  both  administered  by  the 
University  Health  Officer. 

The  general  departmental  objective,  which  affected  all  of  its  activities, 
was  to  afford  members  of  the  University  community  the  services  which  it  could 
render  and  which  they  needed.  The  specific  objective  for  the  student  was  to 
correlate  all  services  into  active  learning  experiences  so  that  each  student 
might  become  his  own  health  evaluator.  The  staff  attempted  to  make  visits  to 
the  Health  Service,  stays  in  the  Hospital,  and  classroom  situations  integrated 
experiences  for  the  student.  They  also  tried  to  correlate  all  phases  of  stu- 
dent health  on  an  interdepartmental  basis.  Students  benefited  particularly 
from  cooperation  with  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  and  the  Head  Residence 
Counselors  in  the  dormitories. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the  Health  Department  program  was  divided 
into  four  areas,  with  ample  personnel  in  each: 

1.  Health  Education.   (Two  instructors,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.) 

2.  The  Student  Hospital.   (A  supervisor  who  was  also  an  X-Ray  and 

Laboratory  technician,  five  nurses,  from  two 
to  five  student  helpers,  and,  during  19^7-^8, 
a  secretary. ) 
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3.  The  Outpatient  Health  Service.   (One  nurse,  a  clerk-stenographer, 

and  a  receptionist.) 

k.     Corrective  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Program  for  Disabled  Students. 

(This  service,  offered  during  19U8-U9, 
staffed  with  a  director  of  the  program, 
two  student  assistants,  and  a  graduate 
masseur  on  duty  1/3  time.) 

With  all  of  these,  the  Health  Officer  participated  actively,  in  a  functional 
as  well  as  an  administrative  way. 


The  Student  Hospital 

This  part  of  the  Health  Service  was  called  the  "Hospital"  rather  than 
the  "Infirmary,"  the  commonly  used  designation  on  college  campuses.  To  the 
staff,  the  word  "infirm"  meant  feeble,  aged,  lacking  in  soundness,  resolution, 
and  stability.  They  felt  that  this  implication  was  far  from  being  an  effective 
contribution  to  a  total,  integrated  health  program.  Furthermore,  they  wished 
to  set  up  a  complete  30-bed  hospital  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University 
Insurance  Plan  and  the  local  practicing  physicians  who  chose  to  treat  their 
University  patients  here. 

Within  a  month,  a  complete  hospital  had  been  established,  staffed  then 
by  four  registered  nurses.  Later  this  number  was  increased  to  six.  Student 
laboratory  and  X-Ray  technicians  were  employed,  these  being  recruited  from 
student  ex-servicemen  technically  trained.   In  19^8  a  nurse  qualified  in 
these  areas  was  employed  to  supervise  this  work,  and  the  hospital  as  well. 
Local  physicians  used  the  hospital,  treating  the  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
during  the  three  years.  Approximately  30  patients  with  neuropsychiatric 
diagnoses  were  referred  to  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  or  to  outside  psy- 
chiatrists. 

A  total  of  9^3  patients  were  treated  during  the  three  year  period,  with 
the  average  length  of  hospital  stay  k.2   days  and  the  average  number  of 
patients  per  month  29.4.  All  patient  records,  University  owned  equipment, 
and  supplies  were  transferred  to  the  McKinley  Hospital  on  the  main  campus. 


The  Outpatient  Health  Service 

This  was  one  of  the  first  active  functions  of  the  Health  Program.  An 
office  for  medical  records  and  general  reports  was  equipped  and  staffed. 
Fatients  requiring  minor  office  care,  first  aid,  and  physical  examinations 
vere  received  in  the  treatment  room.  As  a  part  of  the  total  health  program, 
the  emphasis  in  this  area  was  on  preventive  medicine,  medical  counseling, 
and  physical  rating  of  students,  faculty,  and  nonacademic  employees.  During 
the  three  year  period,  a  total  of  17,017  visits  were  made  to  the  treatment 
room,  an  average  of  531.8  visits  per  month. 
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Other  Duties  of  the  Health  Officer 

The  Corrective  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Program  for  disabled  veterans 
is  described  elsevhere  in  the  History  and  needs  no  further  comment  here. 

Other  duties  of  the  University  Health  Officer,  beyond  supervision  of  the 
activities  mentioned,  included  general  sanitary  inspection  of  the  University 
community,  swimming  pool,  housing,  and  food  services.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  maintaining  Public  Health  regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  especially  those  regulations  pertaining  to  the  control  of 
communicable  disease. 

The  health  department  staff  discovered,  in  three  years  of  experience,  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  University  Health  Department.  That  need  is  not  met 
by  offering  routine  physical  examinations  and  providing  a  First  Aid  station 
for  minor  illnesses.  The  need  is  met  only  when  a  health  department  offers  the 
University  community  what  it  wants  and  needs.  In  the  Galesburg  situation 
there  were  needed  a  hospital,  a  health  service,  and  sanitary  inspections.  But 
also  needed  were  modifications  in  student  hygiene  courses  and  the  addition  of 
new  ones,  medical  and  personal  counseling,  and  a  Corrective  Therapy  Program 
for  Disabled  Students. 

If  a  health  department  is  alert  to  the  many  needs  of  the  group  which  it 
serves  and  sincerely  tries  to  meet  those  needs,  that  department  becomes  an 
integral  and  active  part  of  the  college  community.  The  Galesburg  staff  feels 
that  it  has  been  such  a  part. 


FOOD  SERVICE 
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Like  Housing,  Food  Service  vas  one  of  the  "must"  activities  to  be 
established  before  the  University  could  receive  Btudents  for  the  first  semes- 
ter. Although  the  physical  facilities  acquired  from  the  Army  vere  adequate, 
the  employment  of  qualified  personnel  presented  many  problems.  On  September 
25,  after  five  days'  use  of  an  emergency  cafeteria  set  up  in  what  had  been 
the  Mayo  General  Hospital  Post  Exchange,  Miss  Roberta  Mack  vas  appointed  as 
Food  Service  manager  and  reported  for  work.  Within  a  few  days  Miss  Ruth 
Russell  came  as  food  production  manager  and  Miss  Ruth  Wiley  as  her  assistant. 
By  the  first  day  of  registration  (October  l4),*the  staff  and  a  new  group  of 
employees  were  prepared  to  serve  meals  to  the  University  community. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  of  activity,  the  primary  problems  of  Food 
Service  became  the  problems  of  all  other  service  organizations—maintaining 
good  relationships  with  employees,  operating  within  a  budget,  providing  an 
attractive  environment  in  which  to  serve,  and  meeting  the  students'  demands 
in  quality,  quantity,  and  price. 

The  Food  Service  staff  attempted  to  meet  the  community's  needs  in  every 
vay  possible.  Throughout  the  three  years  of  operation,  the  cafeteria  served 
a  variety  of  dishes  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  A  snack  bar,  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  the  cafteria,  was  open  until  10  P.M.  This  meant  a 
16-hour  operating  day,  seven  days  per  week.  At  the  request  of  students  in 
the  fall  of  19^7 t   a  sandwich  cart  was  sent  around  in  the  evening  to  all  the 
dormitories  so  that  those  studying  or  those  who  had  failed  to  return  to  the 
campus  before  10  P.M.  (closing  time  for  the  snack  bar)  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  sandwiches,  milk,  and  coffee.  This  special  service  was 
continued  until  the  Division's  closing. 

During  the  three-year  period,  the  snack  bar  twice  moved  in  an  effort  to 
centralize  services  and  reduce  costs.  Dining  room  service  was  attempted,  but 
after  two  weeks  of  operation  was  discontinued  owing  to  insufficient  patronage, 
Fixed  meal  tickets  were  offered  to  the  students  on  two  different  occasions, 
but  were  also  discontinued  because  of  insufficient  demand. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  employ  the  necessary  personnel  because  of  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  Division  and  because  of  the  rigid  physical  require- 
ments. Student  employees  were  used  beginning  in  February,  1<&7>  and  at  times 
as  many  as  100  were  on  the  payroll,  depending  on  the  volume  of  business.  In 
the  spring  of  19^7,  student  employees  threatened  to  strike  if  they  did  not 
receive  an  increased  hourly  rate  of  pay.  After  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Galbraith  and  Miss  Mack,  a  bonus  policy  similar  to  that  used  at  the  Illini 
Union  in  Urbana  was  adopted.  Since  a  concession  had  been  gained,  no  further 
trouble  developed. 

Operation  within  the  established  budget  was  difficult.  University 
policy  required  that  a  50  per  cent  raw  food  cost  be  maintained.  This  was 
done  at  all  times.  Labor  costs  were  unusually  high  owing  to  the  long  oper- 
ating day,  vacation  periods,  restrictions  on  a  split  shift,  high  Civil 


1.  Written  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Roberta  Mack. 
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Service  rates,  and  reduced  enrollment.  Food  Service  -was  supposed  to  be 
self-supporting,  but  this  goal  vas  never  reached.  A  considerable  deficit 
required  University  subsidy  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  operation.  There 
were  small  deficits  for  the  successive  years,  but  these  were  met  from  surplus 
Housing  funds.  Careful  analysis  of  costs  of  operating  Housing  and  Food 
Service  at  Galesburg  for  the  three  years  indicates  that  the  University  was 
not  required  to  subsidize  for  a  total  amount  greater  than  $10,000.  This  was 
considered  exceptionally  good  in  view  of  the  high  operating  costs  and  below- 
capacity  enrollment. 

Creating  an  attractive  dining  atmosphere  was  not  easy  in  the  uninspired 
rooms  available  to  the  Food  Service.  At  the  beginning,  the  undecorated 
cafeteria  areas  were  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  Army,  with  long  tables  and 
swinging  seats.  To  the  many  veterans  enrolled,  this  was  all  too  familiar. 
Gradually  the  rooms  were  painted  and  chairB  replaced  the  swinging  seats. 
Drapes,  college  pennants,  and  large  photographic  reproductions  of  scenic  spots 
Id  Galesburg  and  Urbana  were  added  until,  at  the  time  of  closing,  the  cafeteria 
and  snack  bar  were  fairly  attractive  places. 

Galesburg  students  were  not  always  happy  about  the  Food  Service.  Com- 
plaints concerning  prices  and  quantity  of  food  were  frequently  made.  The 
peak  of  discontent  occurred  in  the  summer  of  19^7 >   when  a  food  strike 
threatened  and  a  small  demonstration  was  staged  by  some  of  the  disgruntled 
students.  Although  prices,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food  compared  favorably 
with  those  prevailing  in  downtown  Galesburg,  at  the  Illini  Union,  and  on 
other  college  campuses,  a  small  group  of  students  decided  to  boycott  the 
Food  Service.  A  number  of  car-owning  students  encouraged  75  or   80  others 
to  drive  to  town  for  their  noon  meal.  Student  leaders  were  called  in  con- 
ference with  the  University  administration.  Food  costs  at  other  similar 
institutions  were  shown  to  be  relatively  higher  than  their  own.  A  favorable 
report  of  Horwath  and  Horwath,  nationally  known  food  consultants,  was  made 
available  and  many  problems  under  which  the  Food  Service  staff  was  laboring 
were  explained.  After  having  an  opportunity  to  see  the  facts  and  figures  and 
to  make  objective  comparisons,  the  dissatisfied  group  of  students  decided 
that  the  service  on  the  campus  was  not  too  bad  after  all,  and  that  members 
of  the  Food  Service  staff  were  really  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  service  possible.  They  expressed  regret  for  having  caused 
any  trouble. 

During  the  life  of  the  Division,  catering  service  was  offered  to  many 
out-of-town  organizations  and  various  Galesburg  groups.  Teas,  receptions, 
picnics,  formal  and  informal  dances  are  examples  of  the  catering  services 
provided.  Several  education  workshops  and  a  number  of  religious  conferences 
held  on  the  campus  were  provided  with  convenient  facilities  for  their 
deliberations. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  STUDENT  WELFARE 


In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  Housing,  Counseling,  Food  Service, 
and  Health  Service,  a  number  of  lesser  but  nevertheless  important  functions 
incident  to  student  life  were  carried  on  directly  from  the  Student  Welfare 
office.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  some  of  these  are  described,  others  are 
merely  listed. 

The  returning  veteran  seemed  to  have  one  paramount  desire--to  own  a 
car.  For  years  his  military  duties  had  given  him  little  opportunity  for 
private  use  of  an  automobile.  This  created  quite  a  problem  since  the  Uni- 
versity "Code  on  Student  Affairs"  prohibits  undergraduate  students  from 
operating  vehicles  except  in  cases  where  the  student  can  show  sufficient 
need.  Examples  of  need  were  part-time  employment,  physical  disability,  or 
commuting  between  home  and  the  University  where  distances  were  great.  Most 
veterans  and  some  non-veterans  were  most  unhappjr  when  informed  of  this 
regulation  and  when  many  applications  to  operate  motor  vehicles  had  to  be 
denied  because  "need"  could  not  be  established.  Considerable  work  was 
involved  in  reviewing  and  processing  some  500  applications  each  year,  issuing 
permits,  assigning  parking  space  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  applicants, 
and  keeping  current  records  on  the  entire  phase  of  motor  vehicles.  Even 
faculty  and  staff  members  operating  automobiles  on  the  campus  were  required 
to  register  the  vehicles,  display  from  the  windshield  a  numbered  sticker, 
end  park  in  designated  areas. 

Regulations  governing  insurance,  parking,  speed,  and  mechanical  condition 
of  the  car  were  rigidly  enforced.  These  were  necessary,  not  only  because  of 
University  policy,  but  because  of  limited  parking  facilities  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  to  protect  the  lives  of  all  campus  personnel.  Operators  of 
vehicles  were  especially  warned  about  careful  driving  in  Illini  Heights,  where 
many  children  played  in  the  streets. 

The  responsibility  of  approving  student  loans  was  an  interesting  but 
often  unpleasant  task.  The  irregularity  with  which  subsistence  checks  were 
received  by  the  veterans  was  largely  responsible  for  the  need  for  borrowing 
money.  A  veteran  had  to  do  a  rather  careful  job  of  budgeting  in  order  to 
meet  his  pecuniary  needs  over  a  period  of  30  days.  If  the  monthly  checks 
were  delayed,  as  they  often  were  for  various  reasons,  the  need  for  assistance 
was  met  by  a  short-term  loan.  Others,  particularly  non-veterans,  made  long- 
term  loans  to  defray  educational  expenses.  Such  loans  were  repaid  after  a 
period  of  part-time  work  or  summer  employment. 

Of  course,  as  may  be  found  in  any  lending  service,  there  were  those  who 
took  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing,  made  false  statements,  spent 
unwisely,  and  even  defaulted  on  their  payments.  Many  loan  applications  had 
to  be  denied,  others  considerably  pared.  In  general,  however,  the  service 
was  justified  and  through  this  type  of  assistance,  hardships  for  many  students 
vere  averted. 

Keeping  complete  records  of  class  absences  and  issuing  excuses  for 
classes  missed  were  important  functions  performed,  which  not  only  required 
considerable  clerical  work  but  also  a  great  deal  of  time  in  conferences  with 
individual  students.  Excuses  were  granted  only  when  a  student  could  justify 
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the  absence  because  of  sickness,  death  in  the  family,  or  some  other  valid 
reason.  Furthermore,  a  weekly  report  of  unexcused  absences  for  all  veterans 
under  Public  Law  16  was  required  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^8,  the  administration 
considered  (at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare)  the  advisability 
of  adopting  some  form  of  compulsory  attendance  regulation.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  Dean  Louttit,  with  Dr.  McCrimmon  as  chairman,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  proposal  or  to  suggest  other  plans  for  improving  what  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  established  practice  of  excessive  cutting  by  a  number  of  students. 
After  considerable  study,  the  committee  submitted  two  proposals  to  the  entire 
faculty  for  selection  of  the  one  which  seemed  the  more  desirable. 

Under  the  first  plan,  class  attendance  was  to  be  compulsory.  Students 
vho  were  absent  without  a  legitimate  excuse  more  times  than  the  hour  value  of 
the  course  would  be  automatically  dropped  from  the  class  roll.  Justification 
for  this  plan  was  based  on  the  fact  that  all  the  Galesburg  students  were 
freshmen  or  sophomores  and  were  not  sufficiently  mature  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  a  moral  obligation  to  parents  who  were  sending  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  school  at  considerable  expense  and  often  at  some  sacrifice.  A 
similar  obligation  would  also  seem  due  the  Federal  government  for  the  tre- 
mendous expenditure  in  supporting  the  veterans'  educational  program.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  best  interests  of  our  society  were  not  being  protected  if 
the  University  did  not  demand  the  best  performance  possible  from  each  student. 

Plan  2  proposed  that  all  absences  continue  to  be  reported  to  the  Student 
Welfare  office,  but  that  sole  authority  for  recommending  withdrawal  of  a 
student  from  a  course  be  left  to  the  classroom  instructor.  When  excessive 
absences  began  to  jeopardize  the  student's  marks,  a  report  would  be  made  to 
the  Assistant  Dean.  A  second  report  would  usually  recommend  the  student's 
being  dropped  from  the  course.  In  any  event,  the  instructor  was  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  making  the  decision.  Supporters  of  this  plan  main- 
tained that,  under  Plan  1,  certain  traditional  prerogatives  would  be  denied 
to  the  instructor.  They  further  argued  that  the  brilliant  students  should 
not  be  so  strictly  regimented,  and  that  persons  old  enough  to  attend  college 
should  be  sufficiently  mature  to  know  when  they  should  attend  classes. 

Plan  2  was  selected  by  the  faculty  as  the  more  desirable  and  was  subse- 
quently adopted.  The  personal  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  selection 
of  this  plan  was  unfortunate.  The  bad  situation  of  class  cutting  was  not 
improved.  The  continued  high  rate  of  failures  and  the  large  number  of  students 
placed  on  probation  support  the  belief  that  students  who  most  needed  some 
corrective  action  were  not  being  helped.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  so-called  brilliant  student,  who  the  proponents  of  Plan  2  said  should  not 
be  compelled  to  attend  classes,  seldom  missed  and  would  not  likely  have  done 
so  under  any  regulation  prescribed. 

These  were  by  no  means  all  the  activities  on  the  office  agenda.  Some 
vhich  might  at  a  glance  seem  trivial  were  really  necessary  and  important  to 
the  everyday  life  of  the  faculty  and  students.  Preparation  and  publication 
of  a  weekly  activity  calendar  kept  students  and  faculty  informed  on  various 
University  functions.  In  connection  with  the  activity  calendar,  it  was  logical 
that  this  office  should  be  responsible  for  the  allocation  and  assignment  of  all 
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space  other  than  that  used  for  academic  purposes,  such  as  rooms  for  confer- 
ences, the  faculty  lounge  for  both  private  and  official  social  affairs,  the 
auditorium  and  the  gymnasium  for  dances,  and  space  to  be  used  by  various 
non -University  organizations  holding  meetings  on  the  campus. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Havens,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  in  Urbana, 
this  office  established  a  system  of  records  and  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  keys  for  all  campus  doors.  Other  duties  of  the  Director  and  his 
staff  which  might  be  listed  without  further  discussion  were  compiling  and 
safe  keeping  of  hospital  and  insurance  records  for  both  students  and  faculty , 
serving  as  military  representative  for  all  Naval  Reservists,  representing 
the  University  at  the  various  high  schools  within  a  50-mile  radius,  posting 
and  maintaining  bulletin  boards,  supervising  of  the  faculty  lounge,  and 
vorking  on  various  committees  such  as  Student  Affairs  and  Freshmen  Orien- 
tation. 

Since  the  Department  of  Student  Welfare  was  responsible  for  several 
activities  which  involved  collection  and  expenditure  of  money,  such  as 
Housing,  Main  Desk,  and  Food  Service,  an  accounting  office  was  required. 
Its  staff  was  responsible  for  preparing  monthly  financial  statements, 
budgets,  and  payroll  accounting. 
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OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 
L.  0.  Kerwood 


On  Thursday,  September  26,  19^6,  under  the  supervision  of  the  University 
Registrar,  Mr.  G.  P.  Tuttle,  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  Office  of 
Examiner  and  Recorder  vas  opened.  It  operated  under  this  name  until  May, 
l$kQ,   when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

This  office  began  its  contact  with  students  prior  to  their  arrival  on 
the  campus.  Through  correspondence  and  personal  conferences,  general  infor- 
mation about  the  University  and  specific  data  regarding  admissions  and 
records  were  provided.  Upon  receipt  of  student  credentials,  this  office 
ruled  on  admissions  for  all  new  students  and  all  advanced  students.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  passing  upon  credentials  from  other  institutions, 
a  library  of  catalogs  from  9^6  different  colleges  and  universities  was 
collected.  When  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  was  in  the  process  of 
closing,  these  catalogs  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  at  Navy  Pier. 

All  student  academic  records  were  kept  in  this  office,  where  students 
might  inquire  concerning  credit  hours,  grades  and  scholastic  averages,  and 
scholarships;  here  also  they  might  request  transcripts  of  official  records. 
With  the  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  all  student  academic  records 
vere  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  Urbana. 

Since  registration  was  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  department, 
we  were  constantly  trying  to  devise  a  "confusion -proof"  system  of  processing 
an  individual  student  through  his  complete  registration.  The  most  efficient 
method  proved  to  be  a  series  of  eighteen  registration  steps  or  stations,  each 
one  designated  to  handle  a  specific  detail  of  registration.  From  the  begin- 
ning until  the  second  semester  of  19^7-^8,  registration  was  conducted  in 
Building  A-8  quarters,  which  proved  too  small  with  the  increasing  enrollments. 
After  the  installation  of  a  new  suite  of  offices  in  A-8,  registration  was 
regularly  held  in  Building  C-lU. 

During  the  first  two  days  that  the  Galesburg  office  was  in  operation, 
39  applications  for  admission  were  filed.   Inasmuch  as  the  Division  had  been 
started  on  only  a  month's  notice,  late  registrations  for  the  first  semester 
of  19U6-14-7  were  permitted  and  applications  were  accepted  until  November  12, 
19^6,  when  registration  was  closed.  On  October  25,  19^6,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes,  the  number  of  applications  received  had  reached  5^3. 
On  November  12,  when  the  final  count  was  made  for  the  first  semester  19^6-Vf  > 
597  applications  for  admission  had  been  submitted. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division,  29*10 
individuals  were  registered.  Of  this  number  803  (27.31$)  students  registered 
only  once;  1019  (3^.66$)  registered  twice;  k3k   (1^.76$)  registered  three  times; 
!*90  (16.67$)  registered  four  times;  157  (5. 3H)   registered  five  times;  32 
(1.09$)  registered  six  times;  k   (.14$)  registered  seven  times;  and  one  student 
(.03$)  registered  eight  times. 
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Personnel.   In  addition  to  the  Examiner  and  Recorder,  L.  0.  Kervood,  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  consisted,  at  various  times 
during  its  existence,  of  15  different  employees,  vith  the  greatest  number  at 
any  one  time  heing  ten.  Those  assigned  in  supervisory  capacity,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Examiner  and  Recorder,  vere  Mrs.  Lois  S.  Herron,  Assistant 
Examiner  and  Recorder,  working  principally  vith  admissions,  vith  certain 
phases  of  records,  and  vith  personnel,  and  Gordon  K.  Hendrick,  Senior  Record 
Clerk,  succeeded  by  Hortense  K.  Young  and,  later,  by  Everett  D.  Maxey,  vorking 
principally  vith  records  and  statistics.  The  remainder  of  the  staff  vere 
distributed  vithin  the  various  sections  of  the  department  as  seemed  appropri- 
ate. It  seems  vorth  noting  that  of  the  15  different  nonacademic  employees, 
five  vere  college  graduates,  nine  more  had  had  some  college  training,  and  the 
remaining  person  had  had  extensive  office  experience.   It  is  seldom  that  an 
office  of  this  type  has  such  a  high  proportion  of  college-trained  personnel. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  functioning  of  personnel  vould  be  amiss  vithout 
acme  mention  of  the  cooperative  attitude  and  efficiency  maintained  by  the 
entire  staff  during  the  existence  of  the  Division.   In  this  type  of  business 
there  are  seldom  "slack  times";  much  more  often  the  "pressure  is  on."'  At  all 
times  the  staff  made  the  utmost  effort  to  get  a  job  "veil  done,  on  time." 

As  this  History  is  being  vritten,  services  of  the  remaining  personnel 
are  gradually  being  terminated.   It  goes  vithout  saying  that  thi3  process  is 
being  carried  out  vith  considerably  less  enthusiasm  than  that  vith  vhich  the 
office  vas  opened.  Closing  date  for  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is 
scheduled  for  September  1,  19^9. 

The  Progessive  Admissions  Plan.  Even  vith  the  opening  of  the  Chicago 
and  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Divisions  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  it  vas  evident 
that  the  University  of  Illinois  could  not  accommodate  all  students  vho  met 
the  general  entrance  requirements  and  vho  applied  for  admission.  To  cope 
vith  this  situation  and  to  utilize  the  University's  capacities  as  effectively 
as  possible  in  all  divisions,  the  University  devised  and  adopted  a  policy 
knovn  as  the  Progressive  Admissions  Plan.  This  much- publicized  plan  became 
effective  in  the  fall  of  19^7,  and  vas  made  retroactive  to  and  adopted  in 
part  for  the  19^7  Summer  Session.  With  some  modifications,  the  plan  remained 
effective  through  the  second  semester  of  I9W-U9. 

Information  regarding  admissions  vas  sought  by  parents  and  prospective 
students  in  person  or  by  mail.  Data  vere  kept  only  on  mail  inquiries,  of 
vhich  in  the  three  year  period  there  vere  6kl2.     Slightly  over  one -third  of 
the  mail  inquiries,  numbering  23*+0,  vere  never  completed  to  the  point  of  the 
filing  of  applications  vith  the  necessary  supporting  documents.  The  remain- 
ing 1+072  cases  completed  applications;  of  these,  273  vere  ruled  ineligible 
because  high  school  or  college  records  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Progressive  Admissions  Plan.  Of  the  3799  permits  to  enter  issued,  3132  vere 
used,  200  vere  vithdravn  at  the  request  of  prospective  students,  and  U67  of 
the  permit  holders  failed  to  register.  The  difference  betveen  the  number  of 
permits  issued  and  the  total  registration  of  29l;0  reported  above  represents 
192  students  vho  registered  but  vithdrev  vithin  the  established  late  regis- 
tration period  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  official  registration 
figures. 
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Paraplegic  and  Other  Disabled  Veterans  Program.   In  August,  19^8,  the 
Veterans  Administration  became  interested  in  the  physical  facilities  available 
at  Galesburg  for  paraplegic  and  other  severely  disabled  veterans.  Because  of 
adaptable  physical  facilities,  wheel-chair  patients  were  able  to  attend  class 
and  live  a  normal  life  as  regular  University  students.  For  this  reason, 
inquiries  for  additional  information  and  application  blanks  began  coming  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Between  August,  19^8,  and  November,  19^8,  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  mailed  out  ll80  sets  of  specially  prepared 
materials  to  all  48  states  and  Washington,  D.  C,  represented  by  82  different 
cities  and  120  different  offices  and/or  representatives  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Although  the  anticipated  demand  for  the  facilities  did  not 
materilize,  there  were  disabled  veterans  at  the  Division  from  as  far  away  as 
the  state  of  Washington.  These  same  facilities  also  proved  very  convenient 
for  a  total  of  23  State  Rehabilitation  and  several  other  severely  disabled 
civilian  students  who  attended  the  Division  between  October,  19^6,  and  June, 
19^9- 

General  Educational  Development  Tests.  To  enable  veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  obtain  advanced  credit,  General  Educational  Development  Tests  on 
the  college  level  were  made  available  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division, 
aDd  uere  offered  at  regularly  scheduled  periods  prior  to  registration  each 
semester. 

Honors.  The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  Annual  Honors  Day  Convocations 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  were  held  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Divi- 
sion on  April  30 >  19^8,  and  April  22,  19^9.  Honors  were  conferred  in  the  same 
vty  as  at  Urbana;  the  same  rules  for  computing  averages  and  the  same  policies 
for  determining  the  students  to  be  awarded  honors  were  followed.  The  printed 
programs  of  the  two  convocations  list  the  students  who  were  honored  for  their 
high  scholarship.  At  the  first  convocation,  held  in  1948,  245  students  (216 
men  and  29  women)  were  awarded  honors.  At  the  second  convocation,  held  in 
1949,  192  students  (168  men  and  24  women)  were  honored.  In  all,  437  students 
received  honors  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  Of  this  total,  384 
(87.950  were  men,  and  53  (12.1$)  were  women. 

Final  Examinations.  Final  semester  examination  schedules  at  the  Gales- 
burg Undergraduate  Division  were  built  around  the  same  pattern  as  those  used 
by  Urbana,  whereby  course  meeting  times  revolve  and  combined-section  exami- 
nations are  authorized. 

Transfer  from  Galesburg  to  Urbana  and  Navy  Pier.  The  official  policy  of 
the  University  with  regard  to  student  transfers  from  the  Galesburg  Division  to 
the  main  campus  at  Urbana  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "Transfers  to  Urbana  from 
Galesburg  or  the  Navy  Pier  will  be  accepted  only  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  work  or  who  must  transfer  to  Urbana  in  order  to  continue 
the  curriculum  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  because  of  lack  of  course  offerings 
at  the  undergraduate  division."  This  policy  was  set  up  early  in  1947  and  was 
adhered  to  until  the  announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division. 
Up  to  that  time,  715  students  had  been  certified  for  transfer  to  Urbana  and 
662  of  that  number  had  actually  registered  at  Urbana  following  transfer  certi- 
fication. A  total  of  136  students  were  certified  for  transfer  and  subsequently 
registered  at  Navy  Pier. 
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The  announcement  of  the  Division's  closing  caused  much  speculation  as  to 
the  number  of  the  800  students  then  in  attendance  who  would  transfer  to  Urbana 
or  to  Navy  Pier.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  final  examinations  on  June  3>   19^9* 
582  of  the  800  students  in  attendance  had  requested  transfer  to  Urbana  and  21 
had  requested  transfer  to  Navy  Pier.   It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  a  total  of 
603  students  in  attendance  when  the  closing  was  announced  intended  to  continue 
their  studies  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
William  J.  English 

In  mid -Sept  ember,  19^+6,  Mr.  Lloyd  Morey,  Comptroller  of  the  University, 
selected  Mr.  Lyle  M.  Dahlenburg,  Assistant  Chief  Accountant  in  Urbana,  as  the 
Acting  Business  Manager  of  the  Galesburg  Division  until  Mr.  William  J.  English 
could  be  separated  from  the  U.  S.  Army  to  assume  these  duties.  It  was  Mr. 
Dahlenburg' e  experienced  guidance  that  initiated  the  transplanting  of  main 
campus  business  procedures  and  ledgers  of  account.  Mr.  English  reported  for 
duty  on  October  10,  19^6,  and  thereafter  carried  on.  The  first  "permanent" 
individual  to  appear  in  Galesburg  in  the  Business  Office,  however,  was  Mr. 
James  E.  Osborn,  Purchasing  Agent.  His  procurement  of  educational  equipment 
and  supplies  during  a  most  difficult  post-war  period  was  near -miraculous. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  granted  a  "Temporary  Permit  to  Enter"  and 
the  use  of  the  former  Mayo  General  Hospital  facility  on  September  20,  19k6. 
It  was  from  this  date  that  the  above  mentioned  individuals  started  functioning. 
Payments  for  personal  services,  etc.,  were  initiated  from  this  office  and  for- 
warded through  the  main  campus  Business  Office,  where  all  vouchers  were 
certified  to  the  State  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  payment. 

Work.'  Work.'  All  work  was  made  up  of  basic  necessities,  and  even 
necessary  items  had  to  have  a  priority  sequence.'  At  least,  "The  Beginning" 
was  achieved  and  the  first  classes  were  held  on  schedule,  October  21,  I9U6J 


The  First  Year 

Organization.  By  mutual  agreement  of  administrative  officers  on  the 
main  campus,  certain  areas  of  activity  in  Galesburg  were  to  report  adminis- 
tratively to  Urbana  officers.  Likewise,  the  same  Urbana  officers  agreed 
upon  a  pattern  of  service  functions  to  be  assigned  to  each  respective  Gales- 
burg officer.  The  distribution  of  service  functions  assigned  to  the  Business 
Office  were:   (l)  all  usual  financial  functions;  (2)   all  purchasing;  (3)  cen- 
tral receiving  station;  (k)   central  warehousing;  (5)  Student  Supply  Store; 
(6)  Barber  Shop;  (7)  Tailor  Shop;  (8)  inventories  of  equipment  of  both  Federal 
Government  and  University;  (9)  Retirement  System  participation  of  academic 
staff;  (10)  University  Theatre;  and  (11)  joint  responsibility  with  Student 
Welfare  on  student  loans  and  student  activities. 

The  Comptroller  arranged  that  the  Business  Manager  should:  (1)  make  all 
purchases  for  the  Galesburg  Division;  (2)  maintain  perpetual  inventory  of 
movable  and  War  Assets  Administration  property;  (3)  collect  money  due  the 
Galesburg  Division;  (k)   make  small  cash  payments  and  advances;  (5)  approve 
requisitions  and  claims  in  the  Galesburg  Division;  (6)  check  and  approve  all 
invoices  for  material;  (7)  check  and  approve  for  payment  bills  for  telegraph 
service;  (8)  handle  smaller  student  loan  matters;  (9)  receive  all  deposits 
and  issue  checks  on  student  organization  funds;  (10)  maintain  detailed  accounts 
receivable;  (ll)  maintain  accounts  of  appropriation  and  auxiliary  activities; 
(12)  prepare  financial  reports  of  the  Division;  (13)  supervise  Student  Supply 
Store;  (Ik)   supervise  Central  Receiving  Room  and  Warehouse  operations;  (15) 
countersign  student  organization  funds  checks;  (16)  handle  all  matters 
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pertaining  to  War  Assets  Administration  and  Veterans  Administration; 

(17)  represent  Comptroller  in  business  and  financial  matters  of  Galesburg 

Division. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  functions  required  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  tha  Manual  of  Business  Procedure  were  carried  on,  but 
by  a  much  simpler  organization  pattern.  Such  simplicity  naturally  resulted 
from  the  relatively  smaller  volume  of  items  and  the  very  simple  fund  struc- 
ture. 

Problems.  The  First  Year  presented  many  problems.  The  normally 
anticipated  problems  had  to  be  met,  but  there  were  others,  too- -new  and 
different  ones.'  Furthermore,  the  regular  problems  became  sharper  because 
of  the  pressure  of  time.  Selection  and  training  of  personnel,  procurement 
of  food,  housing  and  educational  equipment,  stocking  an  adequate  student 
supply  store,  building  an  internal  operating  budget,  the  inventory  and  dis- 
covery of  all  Government  personalty,  and  learning  academic  requirements,  were 
a  few  of  the  anticipated  problems.  A  very  surprising  problem  was  that  of 
operating  the  Division  an  entire  semester  without  any  money  whatever.  It 
vas  not  until  January,  19^7 >  that  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  passed  a 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  providing  money  for  this  Division.  The  Inter- 
nal Budget  was  by  this  time  completed  for  the  current  academic  year  of 
igkS-k'J.     Governor  Green  and  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  kept  faith 
vith  the  returning  veteran  and  with  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  new  problem  arose,  temporarily.  However  trivial  it  may  seem  by 
hindsight,  it  was  very  real.  This  problem  was  learning  to  function  with 
strange  colleagues.  New  staff  members  arrived,  with  more  to  come:  Patient 
scanning  of  identification  was  customary  and  expected.  There  were  other 
difficulties,  but  all  seemed  to  center  around  the  newness  and  unfamiliarity 
of  everyone  with  procedures  and  policies.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  however, 
the  first  year  passed,  and  the  major  problems  became  minor  ones,  or  completely 
disappeared. 

By  June  30,  19^7,  the  Business  Office  staff  was  completed  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  B.  W.  Benedict  as  Accountant;  Miss  Geraldine  Whiting,  Payroll  Clerk; 
Miss  Frances  Harobsch,  Cashier;  and  Mr.  John  Hess,  Book  Store  Manager.  By 
August  1,  19V7 ,  the  first  annual  financial  report  was  completed  for  the 
Division  and  it  was  included  in  the  "Comptroller's  Report"  of  the  University. 
The  first  year  ended  with  the  Division  Internal  Budget  submitted  with  approval 
and  with  all  prospects  of  a  good  year  ahead. 


The  Second  Year 

The  second  year  started  with  the  hope  that  the  Business  Office  would 
attain  complete  autonomy  by  certifying  all  vouchers  to  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  directly  rather  than  through  main  campus  channels.  This  step  was 
to  be  deferred  for  a  year,  but  other  significant  revisions  were  made  so  that 
duplicate  posting  detail  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  program  for  the  second  year  was  in  general,  to  put  our  house  in 
order.  Under  pressure  of  expanding  and  changing  academic  programs,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  personnel  to  learn  each  job  and  complete  minimum  require- 
ments on  time.  But  it  was  now  time  to  introduce  machine  posting  of  the 
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Appropriation  and  Accounts  Receivable  Ledgers.   It  was  now  time  to  revise 
and  adapt  transplanted  main  campus  accounting  forms  and  stationery.  Thus, 
there  appeared  new  requisition,  voucher,  cash  receipt,  housing  contract, 
check,  and  student  organizations  fund  forms.  All  procedures  -were  revised 
for  meeting  specific  local  problems.  Shifting  of  personnel  and  realloca- 
tion of  work  loads  were  initiated.  The  code  of  accounts  was  re -grouped  and 
extended  better  to  meet  financial  information  requests  and  academic  programs. 
Remodeling  for  more  ample  working  space  was  completed  by  this  second  year. 
A  complete  appraisal  of  services  rendered  to  departments  and  individuals  was 
made.  As  a  result,  inventory  lists  were  sent  to  departments,  the  Galesburg 
Division  Credit  Union  was  organized,  and  the  Blue  Cross  plan  for  Hospital 
Care  was  introduced  for  two  groups.  Likewise  the  Community  Medical  and 
Surgical  Plan  was  introduced  for  staff  members  who  wished  to  participate.  A 
currency  exchange  was  established  primarily  for  cashing  veteran  subsistence 
checks,  but  experience  showed  that  everyone  used  this  service.  The  Univer- 
sity Theatre,  in  which  commercial  releases  from  all  motion  picture  companies 
were  shown,  was  opened.   Student  organizations  sprang  up  rapidly.  At  one 
time,  it  was  quite  a  task  to  keep  forty  student  organizations  within  their 
financial  limits. 

This  "Normalcy"  period  extended  throughout  the  first  semester  of  19i+8-1+9- 
This  period  was  characterized  by  normal  turnover  of  personnel.  The  major 
change  occurred  when  Mr.  James  E.  Osborn,  Purchasing  Agent,  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Director  of  Purchases  on  the  main  campus  in  Urbana.  Mr. 
Osborn  was  replaced  by  Mr.  George  W.  Kiningham,  who  came  from  industry,  in 
March,  19^8.  From  Iowa  State  College  came  Mr.  William  D.  Johns,  successor  to 
Mr.  John  Hess  as  Manager  of  the  Student  Supply  Store.   It  was  as  of  July  1, 
1948,  that  the  Business  Office  attained  the  maximum  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
for  as  of  this  date,  all  detail  and  control  accounts  were  maintained  locally 
aad  all  vouchers  were  directly  certified  to  the  Auditor  of  Pablic  Accounts. 

The  Business  Office  organization  operated  effectively  and  amicably,  but 
certainly  not  without  normal  difficulties.  All  who  participated  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  contributing  to  a  "job»well  done." 


The  Third  Year 

Bad  News.  Not  without  previous  rumor,  information  finallj'-  was  released 
in  March,  19^9,  that  the  Galesburg  facility  would  be  sold  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  facts  of  this  action  are 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  History.   It  became  the  immediate  responsibility 
of  the  Business  Office  to  set  the  termination  budget  and  to  make  plans  for 
the  transfer  of  all  inventorial  equipment  to  other  locations  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  seemed  a  mammoth  task,  but,  by  orderly  procedure,  removal 
progressed  to  the  final  date  of  September  1,  19^9*  Many  vans  trucked  away 
equipment  which  once  made  up  this  "college  of  corridors." 

Appraisal.  It  might  be  said  of  the  Business  Office--"mission  accom- 
plished?" Effective  control  of  its  responsibilities  seems  to  have  been 
maintained,  and  the  books  of  account  have  withstood  all  audits. 

A  combined  and  comparative  operating  statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
for  the  three  years,  1946  through  19^9,  appears  as  Table  XV. 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 
L.  G.  Heme  check 


On  September  7,   19^6,  Mr.  C.  S.  Havens,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Department,  assigned  Mr.  John  Doak,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Urbana,  the  responsibility  for  organizing,  staffing,  and  equipping  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Division,  Physical  Plant,  Galesburg.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  was  to  centralize  in  one 
agency  the  responsibility  for  providing  facilities,  equipment,  technical 
staff,  skilled  artisans,  and  operating  personnel  to  perform  the  following 
functional  operations  as  efficiently  and  promptly  as  possible: 

(1)  Plant  Operation  and  Maintenance,  including 

(a)  Building  Maintenance 

(b)  Janitor  and  Maid  Service 

(c)  Police  Service 

(d)  Heating  Plant  Operation 

(e)  Grounds  Maintenance 

(f )  Trucks  and  Cars  Maintenance 

(g)  Operation  of  Fire  Station 
(h)  Swimming  Pool  Care 

(i)  Incinerator  Operation 

(j)  Physical  Plant  Warehousing 

(2)  Operation  of  Projection  and  Public  Address  Equipment 

(3)  Telephone  Service 

(k)   Post  Office  and  Messenger  Service 

(5)  Operation  of  Laundry 

These  functional  operations  had  to  be  organized  and  put  into  effect  by 
September  20,  19^6,  at  which  time  the  facilities  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  operational  plan 
of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  represented  a  consolidation  of 
functions  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Army  under  such  designations  as  Post 
Engineers,  Quartermaster,  Signal  Corps,  and  Provost  Marshal.  The  Mayo  General 
Hospital  had  used  Army  and  civilian  personnel  to  handle  these  duties.  The 
University  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retain  some  of  the  civilian  employ- 
ees in  their  former  positions. 

On  September  9,  19^6,  Mr.  L.  G.  Hernecheck  was  employed  as  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  the  Galesburg  Division.   In  this  position  he  was 
responsible  for  the  above-mentioned  functions  on  the  Galesburg  campus;  admin- 
istratively, he  was  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
at  Urbana.   It  was  his  duty,  in  carrying  out  these  functions,  to  obtain  the 
opinion  and  desires  of  the  Executive  Dean  and  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
divisions,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  functions  of  administration,  teaching, 
and  research.  Only  matters  involving  general  University  policy,  budget 
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preparation  and/or  deviations  from  an  approved  budget,  execution  of  contracts, 
major  changes  in  organization,  and  interpretation  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  covered  by  the  Physical  Plant  Department  Operation  Manual 
Releases  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  at 
Urbana  for  review. 

Upon  receiving  the  assignment  to  establish  the  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Division,  Galesburg,  Mr.  Doak  and  Mr.  Hernecheck  outlined  the  division  of 
responsibility  in  the  organizational  structure  and  secured  personnel  to  staff 
the  division;  developed  an  Operation  and  Maintenance  budget;  established 
inventory  control  for  equipment  that  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  division; 
issued  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  necessary  supplies;  and 
reached  an  agreement  with  nonacademic  personnel  on  wage  rates. 

In  establishing  the  organization  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Divi- 
sion, Galesburg,  two  staff  positions  and  four  functional  positions  were 
decided  upon.  The  two  staff  positions  and  responsibilities  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Routing  Supervisor  -  Mr.  C.  H.  Toothe 

a)  Accounting  -  Operation  and  Maintenance 

b)  Physical  Plant  Stores 

(c)  Clerical  and  Stenographic  Pool 

(d)  Inventory  Records 

(e)  Operation  and  Maintenance  Records  and  Reports 

(f )  Work  Order  Desk 

(g)  Key  Control 
(h)  Telephone  Service 

(2)  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds- -Mr.  H.  H. 
Hensold,  Jr. 

(a)  Accounting  and  Operating  Procedures 

b)  Operating  Reports  and  Statistics 

c)  Preparation  of  Budgets 

(d)  Internal  Audit  Control 

(e)  Administrative  duties  as  assigned 

The  four  functional  positions  and  responsibilities  were  as  follows: 
(l)  Superintendent  of  Operations --Mr.  G.  E.  VonBrandt 

(a)  Custodial  and  Maid  Service 

(b)  Window  Washing 

(c)  Floor  Maintenance 
(dj  General  Moving  and  Storage 

(e)  Inventory  of  Section  Equipment 

(f )  Operation  and  Maintenance  Records 

(g)  Post  Office 
(h)  Messenger  Service 
(i)  Fire  Protection 
(j)  Police  Protection 
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(2)  Superintendent  of  Repairs  and  Utilities- -Mr.  G.  E  Ward 

(a)  Operation  and  Maintenance  of: 

(1)  Heating  Plant  (Water  Treatment) 

(2)  Incinerator 

(b)  Steam,  Light,  Power,  Gas,  and  Water 

(1)  Supply 

(2)  Distribution 

(3)  Metering 

(c)  Swimming  Pool  Operation 

(d)  Building  Maintenance,  Alterations  and  Improvements 

(e)  Repair  Shops 

(f )  Telephone  Maintenance 

(g)  Projection  Service 
(h)  Sound  System 

(i)  Inventory  of  Section  Equipment 

(3)  Superintendent  of  Roads,  Grounds,  and  Transportation—Mr .  A.  F. 
Lorusso 

(a)  Maintenance  and  Improvements  of: 

(1)  Grounds 

(2)  Roads 

(3)  Parking  Lots 

(b)  Transportation 

(1)  Garage  Operation  and  Maintenance 

(2)  Drivers 

(3)  Crane  and  Tractor  Operators 

(c)  Trash  and  Garbage  Pickup 

(d)  Pest  Control 

(e)  Maintenance  of  Operation  Records 

(f )  General  Labor  Pool 

(1)  Automotive  Mechanics 

(2)  Groundsmen 

(g)  Consulting  Service:  Landscape  Design 
(h)  Inventory  of  Section  Equipment 
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(U)  Laundry  Manager --Mr.  A.  M.  Pence 

(a)  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Laundry 

(b)  Accounting 

(c)  Inventory  Records  and  Control 

(d)  Operation  and  Maintenance  Records 

(e)  Linen  Supply 

This  organization  was  modified  to  some  extent  at  later  periods  and, 
by  the  consolidation  of  responsibilities,  one  staff  position  was  eliminated 
in  February,  19^9. 

In  securing  personnel  for  the  Division,  employees  of  the  Mayo  General 
Hospital  were  interviewed  for  employment  by  the  University.  With  the 
exception  of  one  staff  position  and  one  functional  position,  all  positions 
vere  filled  by  former  Mayo  General  Hospital  employees.   In  many  instances, 
the  services  of  personnel  of  the  hospital  were  not  available  to  the  Univer- 
sity until  October  Ik,   19^6.  The  maximum  number  of  employees  to  perform 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  was  192. 

The  wage  rates  paid  for  the  various  job  classifications  were  discussed 
with  the  Nonacademic  Personnel  office,  and  the  rates  of  compensation  were  in 
accord  with  the  University  of  Illinois  Nonacademic  Wage  Policy. 

The  19^6-1+7  operating  budget  was  based  largely  on  experience  of  the 
Urbana  campus  and  the  Mayo  General  Hospital.  Whenever  experience  data  were 
not  available,  estimated  cost  figures  were  used.  The  operating  budgets  for 
following  years  were  then  based  on  actual  operating  costs  of  the  Galesburg 
Division. 

The  physical  inventory  of  Army  Hospital  property  was  not  completed  until 
approximately  six  months  following  possession  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  joint  inventory  had  to  be  made  with  the  War 
Assets  Administration.  Upon  vacating  the  Mayo  General  Hospital,  the  Army 
planned  to  remove  a  considerable  portion  of  equipment  which  the  University 
needed  to  operate  the  installation.  As  has  been  previously  indicated,  this 
decision  was  reversed  and  much  useful  equipment  was  left.  When  the  final 
decision  had  been  reached  on  Army  equipment,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
requisitions  for  additional  needed  equipment. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  operation,  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Division  provided  many  services  to  the  academic  departments, 
such  as  construction  and  remodeling  of  classrooms,  offices,  and  instruction 
equipment.  Numerous  renewal  and  replacement  projects  were  accomplished 
during  the  period  that  the  University  of  Illinois  was  responsible  for  the 
Mayo  General  Hospital  plant.  Some  of  these  projects  were  as  follows:  exterior 
painting,  interior  painting,  relining  of  the  Heating  Plant  boilers,  replace- 
ment of  feed  water  piping  and  valves,  replacement  of  hot  water  generators,  and 
purchase  and  installation  of  additional  fire-fighting  equipment  on  fire  trucks 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  was  also  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  completing  the  conversion  program  and  accounting  for  this  program. 
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Problems  of  Operation 

Among  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division 
during  the  tenure  of  the  University  at  Galesburg  were  tvo  ice  storms  which 
occurred  in  February,  19^7 >   and  January,  19^8.  Both  storms  did  great  damage 
to  the  electrical  distribution  system.  During  the  latter  storm,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  at  Urbana  was  required.  It 
vas  fortunate  that  both  storms  occured  when  the  University  classes  were  not 
in  session.  In  connection  with  this  problem,  a  75-KW  Diesel  Generator  Set 
vas  purchased  to  replace  the  auxiliary  generator  in  the  Heating  Plant  which 
vas  previously  condemned  by  the  Sixth  Army  Engineers.  This  replacement  was 
made  to  assure  that  in  case  of  power  failures  an  auxiliary  power  supply  would 
be  available  for  the  operation  of  the  Heating  Plant. 

Two  other  maintenance  problems  which  caused  great  concern  and  expenditure 
vere  repairs  of  flat  roofs  and  replacement  of  pipe  fittings,  necessary  because 
of  corrosion.  The  flat  roof  repairs  were  required  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  temporary  construction.  The  great  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  Gales- 
burg water  supply  caused  rapid  corrosion  of  pipe  fittings.  In  the  case  of 
the  roofs,  only  minor  repairs  were  made  when  leaks  occurred  because  of  the 
great  expense  involved  in  re-roofing.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  corrosion, 
corrective  measures  were  taken. 

The  landscaping  program  developed  by  the  Army  Engineers  in  19^3  "was 
continued.  Additional  trees,  shrubbery,  and  various  flowering  plants  were 
planted  by  the  University.   In  the  grounds  maintenance  improvement  program, 
a  weed  killer,  2-4-D,  was  employed.   It  proved  highly  successful. 

In  the  deactivation  of  the  University  facility,  begun  June  1,  19^9,  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  had  certain  designated  responsibilities 
vhich  had  to  be  completed  by  August  31 >  19^9.  These  duties  included  the 
removal  of  University-owned  property  requisitioned  by  other  University  of 
Illinois  campuses,  assistance  in  the  packing  and  crating  of  departmental 
equipment,  shipment  of  all  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  equipment,  and 
other  related  assignments.  These  details  of  deactivation  were  carried  on 
along  with  the  continuing  routine  duties  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  success  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Division  at  Galesburg  can 
be  attributed  to  the  interest  of  the  employees  in  the  division  and  to  the 
assistance  extended  by  the  staff  of  the  Physical  Plant  Department,  Urbana. 
Since  the  division  worked  with  many  of  the  administrative  staff  members,  it 
could  not  have  accomplished  its  purpose  without  their  support. 
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PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
R.  V.  Nystrom 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  at  the 
Galesburg  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois  had  three  primary  objectives. 
Foremost  vas  the  logical  duty  of  disseminating  information  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  new  University  facility  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
education -hungry  youths  tramped  the  country  looking  for  an  institution  which 
vould  accept  them.  At  the  main  campus  in  Urbana -Champaign,  18,378  men  and 
women,  including  a  large  number  of  veterans,  strained  the  University's  capac- 
ity, estimated  previously  at  approximately  14,000.  Thus,  it  was  not  a 
promotional  or  publicity  plan  being  hatched  in  Galesburg;  rather  it  was  an 
obligation  on  our  part  to  tell  former  service  men  and  others  that  they  need 
look  no  further.  And  we  had  some  remarkable  ammunition  for  our  guns. 

Here  was  a  structure  formerly  an  Army  hospital  being  converted  into  a 
college  campus,  destined  to  be  what  President  George  D.  Stoddard  later  called 
"a  college  unique  in  the  history  of  education."  Galesburg  officials  esti- 
mated that  approximately  2000  students  could  be  housed,  fed,  and  given 
instruction  at  the  undergraduate  division  in  Galesburg,  Taking  a  cue  from 
President  Stoddard's  reference  to  its  "uniqueness,"  we  began  hammering  away 
on  the  theme  that  here  was  a  "University  city"  where  all  facilities--housing, 
classroom,  food  service,  and  recreational--were  under  one  roof. 

"Because  of  the  inclusiveness  of  such  facilities,"  we  wrote,  "incoming 
students  might  conceivably  register,  live,  attend  classes,  spend  the  evenings 
in  social  and  cultural  attainment,  and  never  once  leave  the  inside  of  Uni- 
versity buildings." 

Outside  the  Galesburg  Daily  Register -Mail  and  the  Champa ign-Urbana 
papers,  Chicago  newspapers  were  among  the  first  to  use  extensive  material 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  Reporters  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Tribune  were  invited  to  Galesburg  and  spent  several 
days  taking  pictures  and  writing  news  stories.  We  knew  that  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  had  an  untapped  reservoir  of  men  and  women  seeking  college 
admission.  Since  the  Division  was  to  open  on  October  21,  19*4-6,  less  than 
30  days  from  the  date  the  former  hospital  structure  was  obtained,  the  person- 
nel of  all  the  University's  Public  Information  offices  Joined  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  on  Galesburg.  Included  were  staff  members  from  the  main 
campus  in  Urbana- Champaign,  the  Chicago  Professional  Colleges,  and  Navy  Pier, 
Chicago. 

With  little  time  to  think  about  equipment  or  staff  in  the  Galesburg 
Public  Relations  office,  we  immediately  began  submitting  material  on  back- 
ground, facilities,  enrollment  prospects,  administrative  officers,  conversion, 
housing  for  students,  courses,  etc.,  to  the  95  daily  papers,  650  weekly  papers, 
and  73  radio  stations  in  the  State  of  Illinois.   Such  news  releases  also  went 
to  the  press  associations  and  to  newspapers  in  adjacent  states. 

Special  material  was  sent  to  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  state, 
high  school  principals,  service  clubs,  libraries,  farm  bureaus,  veterans' 
offices,  and  high  school  student  papers. 
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We  learned  early  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  informative  material 
ia  front  of  potential  students  throughout  the  school  year  and  devoted  most 
of  the  first  semester  in  I9U6-V7  to  producing  varieties  of  publicity  con- 
cerning the  first  fact--that  a  complete  and  coordinated  division  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  had  been  established  in  Galesburg. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  while  the  Undergraduate  Division  at  Gales- 
burg had  many  advantages,  some  of  the  potential  students  were  concerned  with 
its  disadvantages,  and  there  were  some.  We  found  that  many  of  those  we  had 
considered  potential  students  were  still  looking  for  colleges  with  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities,  shaded  campuses  with  ivy-clad  walls,  bands,  and  famed 
athletic  teams.  Some  had  never  heard  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  insisted 
that  the  home  of  the  Rose  Bowl  champions  was  in  Champaign -Urbana J  These  were 
the  students  who  still  continued  in  the  pre-war  way  of  thinking,  certainly 
not  the  veterans  who  were  to  become  our  best  students. 

While  we  could  not  deny  the  liabilities  and  the  lack  of  Hollywood 
glamour,  we  could  emphasize  the  strong  points.  This  we  did  through  posters, 
letters  to  high  school  principals,  special  material  for  veterans  groups  and 
organizations,  and  a  number  of  other  public  relations  projects.  We  described 
the  exceptional  housing  with  single  rooms  for  large  numbers,  the  dining  rooms, 
laundry,  barber  shop,  dry  cleaning  plant,  drug  store,  athletic  plant,  and 
theater  right  on  the  campus. 

Through  the  first  two  years  of  operation,  we  continued  and  increased  the 
scope  of  our  program.  We  asked  for  and  received  the  support  of  the  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  We  scheduled  numbers  of 
conventions  and  conferences  on  the  campus,  especially  those  involving  high 
school  students.  Catalogs,  brochures,  and  promotional  literature  were  pre- 
pared and  dispatched.  Representatives  of  the  Galesburg  Division  visited  high 
schools  in  the  area,  and  the  Galesburg  campus  had  an  open  house  for  Illinois 
and  adjacent -state  high  school  students. 

By  the  third  year,  a  number  of  paraplegic  veterans  had  found  the  Gales- 
burg facilities  particularly  suited  to  their  needs  and  were  attending  classes 
and  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  student  activities,  academic,  social,  and 
recreational.  Although  the  Public  Relations  office  had  long  been  directing 
information  to  prospective  wheelchair  students  at  home,  in  hospitals,  and  at 
military  stations,  we  now  were  armed  with  conclusive  proof  that  the  disabled 
students  could  succeed.  A  previous  effort  on  the  part  of  veterans1  groups 
and  the  University  to  facilitate  registration  under  a  separate  enrollment 
procedure  was  thwarted  primarily  because  many  of  the  handicapped  feared  they 
could  not  make  a  successful  adjustment  even  here.  This  time  we  made  ready  to 
present  documentary  proof. 

We  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Illinois  Veterans  Commission,  who  sent 
reporters  and  photographers.  Much  of  the  19^8  November -December  issue  of 
Illinois  Mobilizes,  including  the  cover  page,  was  devoted  to  the  story  of  how 
this  group  of  paralyzed  students  were  succeeding.  Hundreds  of  extra  copies 
of  this  material  were  sent  to  veterans'  offices,  bureaus,  and  departments 
throughout  the  United  States,  much  of  it  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
organizations  themselves  after  being  notified  from  Washington  of  the  oppor- 
tunities at  Galesburg.  The  same  kind  of  information  went  to  magazines,  radio 
commentators,  and  newspapers. 
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Late  in  February,  19^9>  Hearst  Pre -Date,  a  facility  of  Hearst  Inter- 
national News  Wire  Photos,  declared  they  vould  use  a  story  and  pictures  as 
a  Sunday  feature.  These  were  submitted  and  were  used  on  the  front  pages  of 
member  newspapers  in  cities  across  the  country.  A  month  and  one-half  later 
the  Galesburg  Division  Disabled  Students  Organization  held  the  first  National 
Invitational  Wheelchair  Basketball  Tournament.  This  truly  big  attraction 
again  received  story  and  picture  publicity  throughout  the  nation  by  vires  of 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  and  International  News  Service. 

These  were  but  the  high  spots  in  as  broad  and  extensive  coverage  of  the 
paraplegic  students  project  as  the  most  optimistic  could  have  envisioned.   It 
was  possible  only  because  we  had  the  cooperation  of  editors  and  newsmen  who 
were  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  effort  to  benefit  the  unfortunate  of 
the  last  war.  Yet  even  this  campaign  did  not  bring  great  numbers  of  disabled 
students  to  the  Undergraduate  Division.  The  Registrar's  office  did  not  report 
any  great  increase  in  the  number  or  kinds  of  inquiries  received.  There  are 
some  who  say  that  at  this  writing  it  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work,  but  it  seems  more  logical  to  assume  that  the  demand  by 
this  type  of  student  was  not  as  great  as  was  anticipated. 

In  this  discussion  of  how  Public  Relations  functioned  to  make  known  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  at  Galesburg,  we  may  conclude  by  reporting  that 
all  the  well-known  techniques  of  publicity  were  used  during  the  three  years 
of  operation  of  the  Galesburg  plant.  At  least  twice  a  year,  we  attempted  to 
send  stories  to  the  home  town  of  every  student  in  attendance.  And,  of  course, 
students  participating  in  any  type  of  activity,  including  sports,  publications, 
musical  organizations,  theatricals,  radio,  clubs,  and  all  manner  of  groups  and 
organizations,  received  special  mention  in  home  town  newspapers. 

The  normal  day -by-day  activities,  visitations  by  University  and  state 
officials,  convocation  speakers,  special  and  traditional  events  in  the  life 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  received  excellent  mention  in  local  and  area 
papers  including  those  in  Chicago.  The  same  was  true  of  Galesburg,  area,  and 
Chicago  radio  stations,  which  were  sent  special  releases. 

The  second  primary  objective  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  at 
Galesburg  was  to  aid  and  abet  the  conviction  by  the  founding  officials  that 
the  campus  at  Galesburg  was  and  would  continue  to  be  a  complete  and  coordi- 
nated Division,  self-sufficient,  as  did  every  Galesburg  administrator  in  his 
dealings  with  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

A  final  objective  of  the  early  days  was  insofar  as  possible  to  clear  the 
minds  of  those  who  remembered  that  the  installation  had  formerly  been  an  Army 
hospital.  We  recognized,  of  course,  that  we  would  never  be  completely  suc- 
cessful because  the  117  buildings  were  still  Army  and  hospital  structures,  and 
anyone  could  tell  by  looking  at  them.  However,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  we  went 
ahead  writing  and  talking  of  the  "college  campus,"  and  seldom  referred  to  the 
Mayo  General  Hospital  except  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  Galesburg  bus 
lines  agreed  to  change  their  markings  from  "Mayo  Hospital"  to  "University," 
and  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Highways  removed  their  old  direction 
markers  and  substituted  others  pointing  the  way  to  the  "Campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  residents  of  Gales- 
burg really  thought  of  the  156-acre  campus  as  a  University  instead  of  an  Army 
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hospital.  The  emotional  implications  of  the  var  and  the  attachments  to  the 
vounded  who  were  quartered  at  the  hospital  are  probably  indelible  impressions. 
Too  many  Galesburg  townspeople  gave  too  much  to  forget  readily. 

As  always,  public  relations  activities  are  too  numerous  and  varied  for 
detailed  mention.  We  sought  and  received  the  support  of  the  Galesburg 
community  and  its  leaders,  even  though  we  had  come  into  a  town  which  had 
always  had  a  strong  attachment  to  its  primary  educational  institution,  Knox 
College.  The  town's  officials  were  our  guests  on  many  occasions;  the  resi- 
dents attended  in  ever-increasing  numbers  the  special  extension  courses, 
home  building  institutes,  technical  programs,  evening  education  classes,  and 
sports  events.  Our  convocation  programs  featuring  recognized  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  music,  literature,  science,  education,  and  the  arts  were  so  planned 
as  to  facilitate  as  great  an  attendance  as  possible  from  among  local  and  area 
citizens.  The  Speakers  Bureau  in  the  Public  Relations  Department  soon  became 
a  greatly  desired  instrument  in  the  hands  of  chairmen  of  local  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  who  called  again  and  again  for  educational  talent  to  take 
charge  of  town  programs.  Of  course,  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were 
themselves  excellent  purveyors  of  good  will  as  they  became  members  of  civic 
organizations,  took  charge  of  Red  Cross  and  Community  Fund  Drives,  and 
directed  the  programs  of  churches,  service  clubs,  and  organizations.  The 
Daily  Register-Mail  and  radio  station  WGIL  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  facilities  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Public  Relations,  students,  and 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff.  Members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
elected  officials  of  Galesburg  were  from  beginning  to  end  among  our  staunchest 
supporters. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  156-acre  Galesburg  campus 
began  to  attract  attention  as  a  site  for  important  state  and  area  conventions 
and  conferences.  Recognizing  the  great  value  in  publicity  and  prestige  to  be 
gained  from  scheduling  the  meetings  at  Galesburg,  the  Housing  office  set  aside 
an  entire  dormitory  unit  for  housing  such  guests.  The  Undergraduate  Division 
soon  began  to  receive  almost  weekly  gatherings  of  outstanding  groups  and 
organizations,  many  of  them  transferred  from  the  main  University  campus  at 
Urbana -Champaign,  where  housing  was  still  an  acute  problem.  Through  these 
recognized  annual  meetings  of  important  educational,  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  civic-minded  bodies,  we  were  able  to  keep  the  Galesburg  campus  continually 
"in  the  news"  throughout  the  state.   In  addition  to  the  special  releases  sent 
out  on  outstanding  conference  speakers  and  the  action  taken  at  such  confer- 
ences, we  arranged  to  have  lists  of  names  of  the  hundreds  of  representatives 
to  the  meetings  from  which  we  prepared  individual  news  stories  sent  to  the 
home  towns  of  all  delegates. 

A  final  word  should  be  said  concerning  the  preparation  of  University 
publications  such  as  the  Galesburg  Division  catalog  and  student  handbook.  The 
Public  Relations  department  worked  with  the  heads  of  the  various  academic 
administrative  offices  in  compiling  and  publishing  the  three  types  of  catalogs 
used  and  the  student  handbook  produced  in  the  summer  of  I9I+8.  With  the  layout 
completed  in  this  office,  Galesburg  and  Chicago  firms  cooperated  to  present 
the  completed  brochures  in  excellent  form.  We  acted,  too,  as  adviser  to  the 
student  newspaper,  the  Galesburg  Illini,  and  the  student  radio  station,  WINI. 

While  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  presented  a  chronological  account 
of  the  daily  activities  of  the  Division's  students,  the  sometimes  peculiar 
antics  of  the  students  themselves  often  made  the  biggest  headlines.  Such 
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activities  as  the  protest  of  cafeteria  food  prices,  the  unsolved  disappear- 
ance of  student  Paul  Gordon  Love,  the  visit  to  Springfield  by  paraplegic 
veterans  to  question  the  proposed  closing,  and  the  drowning  of  student 
Francis  J.  Bosi  received  vide  attention. 

However,  the  founding  and  the  closing  of  the  Galesburg  Division  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  were  probably  the  most  significant  news  stories  and 
received  the  greatest  attention  of  Public  Relations  personnel,  whose  primary 
concern  was  rightly  directed  to  newspaper  and  radio  headlines  and  comment. 
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NONACADEMIC  PERSONNEL 
Florence  0.  Johnson 


One  of  the  first  departments  to  "be  established  on  the  Galesburg  campus 
was  the  Office  of  Nonacademlc  Personnel.  Prompt  action  to  establish  this 
department  was  necessary  as  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  a  nonacademic 
staff  had  to  be  accomplished  without  delay  if  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate 
Division  was  to  open  as  scheduled.  The  Office  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  was 
responsible  for  recruitment  and  employment,  salary  administration,  welfare 
and  benefits,  retirement  system  liaison,  labor  relations,  handling  of  griev- 
ances, policy  interpretation,  maintenance  of  employee  files  and  records, 
budget  control,  training,  and  the  visiting  nurse  Bervice.  In  addition  the 
Office  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  operated  a  stenographic  and  mimeograph 
service  available  to  all  departments. 

Nonacademic  Staff 

When  negotiations  were  begun  by  the  University  to  obtain  the  Mayo  General 
Hospital  facilities,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Dickason,  Director  of  Nonacademic  Person- 
nel, visited  the  hospital  and  secured  information  regarding  the  hospital 
personnel,  labor  conditions  in  the  community,  and  salary  and  wage  schedules 
in  effect  for  civilian  employees  of  Mayo  General  Hospital.  As  soon  as  the 
facilities  were  assigned  to  the  University,  Director  Dickason  arranged  for  a 
meeting  of  all  Mayo  General  Hospital  personnel  interested  in  employment  with 
the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  This  meeting,  held  in  the  Post  Theater 
on  September  20,  19^6,  was  attended  by  approximately  U00  persons.  Director 
Dickason  assured  those  present  that  the  University  would  give  preference  for 
employment  to  members  of  the  Mayo  staff  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made 
by  University  authorities  at  the  time  the  facility  was  acquired.  He  also 
outlined  the  policies  regarding  University  nonacademic  employment  and  expressed 
hie  desire  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  hospital  staff  as  possible.  This 
action  greatly  relieved  the  tension  and  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  had  pre- 
vailed. 

Actual  hiring  of  office,  maintenance,  and  food  service  personnel  began 
immediately,  and  by  September  30,  136  nonacademic  employees  were  on  the  pay- 
roll. Five  hundred  thirty-six  applications  were  received  in  September  and 
239  in  October.  By  October  31  the  total  number  of  employees  had  increased 
to  370. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  that  former 
employees  of  Mayo  General  Hospital  were  available,  since  a  tight  labor  market 
still  existed  in  Galesburg  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  with  a  very  good  demand  for 
workers  in  the  factories,  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad, 
and  in  local  business  establishments.  The  physical  plant  maintenance  staff 
and  the  food  service  staff  were  taken  over  almost  entirely.  These  workers 
were  well  trained,  and  a  large  number  continued  in  the  same  type  of  jobs  that 
they  had  held  under  the  government.  This  greatly  expedited  the  preliminary 
work  which  had  to  be  accomplished  before  classes  could  start.  However,  many 
University  positions  were  different  from  those  in  the  hospital,  and  some 
persons  had  to  be  reassigned  and  trained  for  their  new  work. 
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The  nonacademic  staff  -was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Galesburg  residents, 
with  the  exception  of  student  wives,  of  whom  73  were  employed  during  the  three 
year  period,  principally  in  office  positions. 

A  policy  of  "promotion  from  within"  was  strictly  observed  on  the  Gales- 
burg  campus  whenever  an  employee  was  qualified  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  offered 
an  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  results  of  this  policy  are  shown  in  the 
following  figures: 


Number  Promoted 


%   of  Total. Staff 

Ee ce iving  Promotions 


27 

8.2$ 

1*3 

13.9# 

2k 

8.8$ 

1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 

All  employees  were  given  special  efficiency  ratings  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  six  months  probationary  period,  and  any  individual  receiving 
an  unsatisfactory  rating  was  discharged.   In  addition,  an  annual  efficiency 
rating  program  was  in  effect. 

No  formal  grievances  were  filed  during  the  three  year  period.  Any 
misunderstanding  or  dispute  referred  to  the  Personnel  Office  was  promptly 
handled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  supervisor  and  employee  involved. 
That  the  employees  were  happy  in  their  work  and  satisfied  with  their  working 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  low  average  monthly  turnover  rate  of  5  per  cent  in 
1946-47,  2.8  per  cent  in  1947-48,  and  2.3  per  cent  in  1948-49. 

The  number  of  employees  required  to  operate  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate 
Division  and  the  distribution  of  the  staff  are  shown  in  Table  XVI. 


Table  XVI 
Number  of  Nonacademic  Employees 


1946-47 

1947-48 

19^8-49 

Office  and  Clerical 

67 

66 

56 

Physical  Plant  Operation  and 
Maintenance 

163 

171 

ikx 

Administration  and  Supervision 

16 

15 

13 

Food  Service 

53 

42 

28 

Laboratory  and  Stores 

23 

20 

18 

Nursing 

5 

8 

7 

Total 


327 


322 


263 


The  size  of  the  nonacademic  staff  was  decreased  during  1948-49  because  of  the 
reduced  student  enrollment. 
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Nonacademic  Policies 

Nonacademic  employees  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  worked 
under  the  Policy  and  Rules  Relating  to  Compensation  and  Working  Conditions 
of  Nonacademic  Employees  approved  Ty  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  policy, 
which  applied  to  all  divisions  of  the  University,  provided  working  condi- 
tions and  compensation  comparable  to  those  furnished  by  other  employers  in 
the  community,  recognized  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining,  and  gave 
the  employee  the  right  to  discuss  with  the  Director  of  Personnel  terms  of  his 
employment  and  working  conditions.  The  policy  also  specified  that  nonaca- 
demic employees  were  under  the  University  Civil  Service  as  governed  by  state 
law. 

All  employees  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division,  with  the  exception 
of  nurses,  fire  station  attendants,  heating  plant  personnel,  policemen,  and 
those  in  the  administrative  group,  were  on  a  forty  hour  week.  Heating  plant 
employees  had  a  kk   hour  schedule,  nurses  and  policemen  a  kQ   hour  schedule,  and 
fire  station  attendants  were  2k   hours  on  duty  and  2k   hours  off  duty.  The  work 
schedule  for  administrative  employees  varied  according  to  the  type  of  work 
administered,  but  with  a  normal  minimum  of  kk   hours. 

The  University  made  available  to  each  employee  up  to  two  work  weeks  of 
disability  leave  with  pay  each  year,  n on -cumulative,  and  one  additional  week 
cumulative  to  a  total  of  ten  weeks.  During  the  last  year,  loss  of  time 
charged  to  disability  leave  averaged  3.9  days  per  employee. 

Employees  in  all  groups,  except  administrative,  earned  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion each  year.  Administrative  employees,  who  received  no  extra  compensation 
for  overtime  work,  were  entitled  to  a  vacation  of  one  calendar  month  each 
year. 

All  permanent  employees,  with  the  exception  of  nurses,  policemen,  and 
fire  station  attendants,  were  excused  from  work  with  pay  on  the  following 
holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Salary  and  wage  administration.  Before  the  nonacademic  employment 
program  could  be  launched,  salary  rates  had  to  be  established.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems.  Local  wage  surveys  were  rapidly  made,  and  local 
rates  were  compared  with  University  salary  ranges  and  the  government  pay 
scales  which  had  been  in  effect  for  Mayo  Hospital  employees.   It  was  fourd 
that  government  rates  for  clerical  and  office  workers,  fire  department  person- 
nel, food  handlers,  and  a  few  other  groups  were  generally  higher  than  Gales- 
burg rates.  On  the  other  hand,  government  rates  for  craftsmen  and  several 
other  maintenance  groups  were  considerably  lower  than  the  local  union  rate. 
All  government  rates  had  been  based  on  surveys  covering  a  larger  area  than  the 
local  community. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  wage  schedule  was  accomplished  almost  overnight, 
and  the  rates  adopted  conformed  with  or  were  very  close  to  community  scales. 
Naturally,  the  civilian  employees  of  Mayo  General  Hospital  felt  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  maintain  their  government  pay  rates,  and  the  craftsmen  made 
demands  for  increases  to  meet  the  local  construction  rates.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  with  foremen  of  the  various  crafts,  and  a  maintenance  rate 
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which  was  9^  per  cent  of  the  local  construction  rate  -was  proposed  by  the 
University  and  accepted  by  the  craftsmen.  It  required  much  time  and  energy 
to  explain  University  wage  policy  and  rates  to  individual  employees  and  to 
various  groups. 

All  non-prevailing  rate  employees  received  a  minimum  salary  increase  of 
10  per  cent  on  July  1,  19^7*  and  a  minimum  salary  increase  of  $5  VeY  month  on 
July  1)  19^8,  under  University-wide  salary  adjustment  plans. 

The  wage  survey  conducted  when  the  Galesburg  Division  was  established 
disclosed  that  there  was  one  prevailing  rate  paid  generally  in  the  community 
for  each  of  the  following  classifications:  carpenter,  electrician,  fire 
station  attendant,  painter,  plumber,  policeman,  and  steamfitter.  For  this 
reason,  employees  in  these  jobs  were  classified  as  "prevailing  rate  employees," 
and  adjustments  were  made  in  their  rates  only  when  a  change  occurred  in  the 
local  community  rates. 

Union  activities.  The  only  union  recognized  on  the  Galesburg  campus  was 
the  electricians'  union.  An  election  was  held  on  November  25,  19k6,   under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  at  which  time  the  eight  electri- 
cians employed  by  the  University  voted  unanimously  to  be  represented  by  Local 
181+,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (A.F.  of  L.).  A  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  was  displayed  by  this  union  at  all  times  and  a  mutually 
good  relationship  existed.  No  other  group  of  craftsmen  or  employees  indicated 
a  desire  to  have  an  organized  labor  union  act  as  its  bargaining  agent.  The 
local  carpenters'  union  and  the  plumbers'  union  gave  their  members  employed 
at  the  University  permission  to  deal  directly  with  the  University.  Three 
attempts  were  made  by  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees  during  19^7  to  organize  the  nonacademic  employees,  but  all  three 
attempts  failed  because  of  an  almost  complete  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  employees. 

Civil  Service.  All  nonacademic  employees  of  the  University  were  under 
University  Civil  Service  as  governed  by  state  law.  As  the  State  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  in  the  19^5  session  which  permitted  appointments  without  exami- 
nation until  the  end  of  hostilities  was  officially  declared,  all  employees  of 
the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  were  appointed  without  examination.  No 
employee  of  this  Division  had  a  certified  appointment  given  when  an  individual 
had  successfully  qualified  for  his  position  by  examination;  all  persons  employed 
had  only  provisional  or  temporary  status. 

As  seniority  rights  are  limited  to  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is 
performed,  Galesburg  employees  had  no  rights  on  any  other  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. However,  efforts  were  made  to  arrange  transfers  for  employees 
desiring  continued  University  employment  at  either  the  Urbana  campus  or  other 
divisions. 

Retirement  System.  All  provisional  employees,  30  years  of  age  or  over, 
were  required  to  participate  in  the  University  Retirement  System,  and  persons 
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r   30  years  of  age  could  elect  to  participate.  A  deduction  of  3j  per  cent 
made  from  the  salaries  and  wages  earned  by  participants  in  the  system. 

Visiting  Nurse  Service.  On  February  1,  19^8,  a  visiting  nurse  service 
vas  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  all  nonacademic  personnel.  Professional 
calls  were  made  by  a  graduate  nurse  on  employees  who  were  ill  or  otherwise 
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disabled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  possible  assistance.  The  visiting 
corse  worked  on  a  half-time  basis,  since  the  size  of  the  staff  did  not  justify 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  person  in  this  capacity.  While  the  nurse  vas 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Nonacademic  Personnel,  she  maintained  a  pro- 
fessional relationship  with  the  Health  Service.  The  visiting  nurse  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  and  the  service  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  all  the  workers.  Department  heads  also  found  the 
service  valuable  in  controlling  the  use  of  sick  leave  and  disability  bene- 
fits. A  total  of  1435  home  and  hospital  calls  were  made  by  the  visiting 
nurse  during  the  period  February  1,  19^8,  to  May  31,  19^9. 

Employee  Training  and  Education.  One  hour  induction  training  classes 
vere conducted  to  acquaint  all  new  employees  with  University  policies  and 
practices.  These  classes  were  valuable  in  assisting  the  new  wcrker  to  become 
adjusted  to  his  new  job  and  surroundings.  A  special  one  veek  course  in  fire 
fighting  for  fire  department  personnel  was  held  in  I9U7  and  in  19^8.   In 
January,  19^9,  88  employees  attended  single  session  courses  in  "telephone 
courtesy,"  as  a  result  of  which  marked  improvement  in  the  telephone  service 
was  noted. 

Through  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  the  following  evening 
courses  were  offered  during  19^7-^8  for  nonacademic  employees:  Public 
Speaking,  Psychology,  General  Psychology,  and  Current  Trends  and  Develop- 
ments. Classes  were  held  weekly  during  a  16  week  period,  and  67  employees 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  self  improvement.  During  the 
three  year  period,  11  nonacademic  employees  were  enrolled  in  regular  Uni- 
versity classes. 

Stenographic  Bureau.  After  October,  19^6,  a  Stenographic  Bureau  was 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  as  a  self-supporting  enter- 
prise to  furnish  special  clerical  and  mimeographic  service  to  all  departments. 
More  than  65OO  mimeograph  orders,  involving  1,709>864  pieces,  were  processed. 
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ASPECTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE 
William  Habberton,  Editor 


Student  life  is  a  complex  of  many  elements.  Going  to  classes,  studying, 
having  one's  meals,  rooting  for  the  team  are  the  more-or-less  constant  com- 
ponents; but  apart  from  and  beyond  these  are  the  manifold  network  of  organi- 
zations, the  ideas,  tne  language,  the  mores  that  may  be  overt  and  obvious,  or 
may  be  concealed  and  subtle.  All  this  involves  problems  to  the  student-- 
problems  that  are  psychological,  social,  intellectual,  ethical,  and  moral. 

It  would  take  greater  visdom  than  most  persons  can  profess  to  have  to 
give  a  confident  answer  to  the  qtiestion,  "How  well  did  the  Galesburg  students 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  and  rather  unusual  environment?"  Some  students 
obviously  did  it  very  well  indeed.  This  fact  is  attested  by  their  excellent 
academic  achievement,  by  their  friendly  relations  with  fellow -students,  and  by 
their  enthusiastic  participation  in  various  activities.  Others  did  not  fare 
so  well.  Some  fared  badly,  as  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau  staff 
and  of  the  Division  administration  know.  But  however  Galesburg  compared  with 
other  institutions  in  such  matters,  it  may  be  said  that  these  problems  were 
not  overlooked  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  Their  existence  and 
their  importance  were  recognized,  and  numerous  provisions  were  made  to  the  end 
that  student  life  should  be,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  pleasant,  wholesome, 
and  socially  constructive. 

This  part  of  the  History  records  some --by  no  means  all --of  the  things 
that  were  done  to  achieve  that  end.  Most  of  these  activities  were  related  to 
and  were  guided  by  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  an  account  of  whose  duties 
is  presented  in  a  previous  division  of  the  History.  Some  of  the  following 
sections  were  prepared  by  students  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
activities  described.  In  these  instances  the  names  of  the  students  are  shown. 
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STUDENT  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
M.  J.  Galbraith 


The  average  college  student  spends  from  four  to  five  hours  each  school 
day  in  classrooms,  lecture  halls,  and  libraries  and  an  equivalent  amount  of 
time  in  private  study.  The  activities  in  which  the  student  engages  during 
the  remainder  of  his  waking  hours  may  represent  a  waste  of  time  or  may  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  his  education.   If  these  activities  are  well 
planned,  they  provide  diversified  recreation,  an  outlet  for  special  abilities, 
and  an  opportunity  to  develop  qualities  of  leadership.   Student  activities  in 
the  nature  of  group  and  extra-curricular  organizations  were  numerous  and 
varied  on  the  Galesburg  campus;  every  student  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  some  creative  activity. 

Students  with  common  interests  wishing  to  organize  were  required  to 
petition  for  recognition  as  a  student  organization  and  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  stating  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  organization.  The 
petition,  together  with  constitution  and  by-laws,  properly  signed,  was 
presented  to  the  Student  Senate  for  approval.  If  approved  by  the  Student 
Senate,  the  petition,  constitution  and  by-laws  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  for  final  approval.  When  apprcsrfkd  by  the  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs,  the  organization  became  a  recog»i«td  University  group. 

Each  organized  group  was  required  to  select  one  or  more  advisers  from 
the  University  faculty  or  staff  to  serve  as  sponsor.  Certification  of  the 
sponsor's  willingness  to  serve  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  organi- 
zation was  required  along  with  the  petition. 

Listed  below  are  the  organized  groups  of  the  Galesburg  campus  which 
functioned  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs: 


Agriculture  Club 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Honorary  Society  for  Women) 

Amateur  Badio  Club 

American  Legion 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Art  Club 

Checkmate  Chess  Club 

Council  of  Commerce 

Delta  Sigma  Omicron  (Disabled  Students  Organization) 

Education  Club  (Future  Teachers  of  America) 

Field  Trips,  Unlimited 

French  Club 

Galesburg  Illini 

Galesburg  Maskers 

German  Club 

Illini  Forum  (Debate  Club) 

Illinois  Zionist  Federation  of  America 

Pep  Club 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Honorary  Society  for  Men) 

Pre -Med  Club 


. 
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Pre -Vet  Club 

Pythagorean  Club  (Math  Club) 

Russian  Club 

Spanish  Club 

Speech  and  Radio  Club 

Student  Alumni  Club 

Varsity  "I"  Club 

This  comprehensive  list  indicates  that  there  was  something  to  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  practically  all  the  students.  Scholarship,  hobbies,  arts, 
and  professions  vere  emphasized.  According  to  the  Galesburg  Illini,  "a  few 
groups  of  students  with  rather  specialized  and  esoteric  interests  formed 
comparatively  informal  groups  which  existed  primarily  for  periodic  work 
sessions  on  topics  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  taking  part."  Among  the  groups 
placed  by  the  Illini  in  such  a  category  were  the  Chess  Club,  the  Art  Club,  and 
the  Pythagoreans.  Galesburg,  also,  had  its  intellectuals! 

In  terms  of  membership,  the  Alumni  Club  was  the  largest  student  organ- 
ization on  the  campus.   It  boasted  of  approximately  U00  active  members  and  had 
the  support  of  the  entire  student  body.  This  club  was,  in  a  sense,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  University  Student  Alumni  Club  with  headquarters  on  the  main 
campus  at  Urbana.  While  the  primary  function  of  the  organization  was  chiefly 
of  a  social  nature,  it  did  participate  in  a  number  of  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  all  students  enrolled  at  this  Division.  One  of  its  major  projects 
vas  to  arrange  for  the  placing  of  Coca  Cola  dispensers  at  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  physical  plant.   Such  machines  were  operated  by  members  of  the 
club,  with  the  profits  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  social  functions.  Through 
efforts  of  the  club,  special  trains  and  buses  were  made  available  to  students 
at  vacation  periods  and  between  semesters.  The  club  also  conducted  a  "swap 
shop"  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  so  that  all  students  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  personal  property  or  to  acquire  needed 
items  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

A  history  of  student  organizations  at  Galesburg  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Delta  Sigma  Omicron.  Membership  consisted  of  physically 
disabled  students  and  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  T.  J.  Nugent,  instructor 
in  hygiene  and  supervisor  of  corrective  therapy.  Though  the  only  means  of 
getting  about  for  most  members  was  by  wheelchair,  they  nevertheless  partici- 
pated in  various  sports,  such  as  basketball,  bowling,  and  swimming.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Delta  Sigma  Omicron  that  the  first  National  Invitational 
Wheelchair  Basketball  Tournament  was  held  in  Galesburg,  with  a  number  of  teams 
from  the  mid-west  participating.  Further  reference  to  the  activities  of  this 
club  may  be  found  in  the  section  relating  to  Student  Health  Service  and  the 
Student  Hospital. 

The  Galesburg  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois  enjoyed  the  facilities 
of  an  inter-collegiate  broadcasting  station.  The  station  was  built  and  oper- 
ated by  a  student  organization  known  as  the  Speech  and  Radio  Club.  This 
activity  had  a  special  appeal  for  those  students  with  skill  or  interest  in  radio 
operation.  Programs  broadcast  by  the  club's  station  (call  letters  WINl)  were 
limited  to  the  campus  area.   They  were  on  the  air  from  8  to  10  each  weekday 
evening,  broadcasting  musical  programs,  panel  discussions,  and  topics  of 
interest  to  the  student  body. 


Special  recognition  is  due  Mr.  William  E.  Bryant,  student  in  engineering, 
whose  technical  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  enterprise  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  initiation  and  operation  of  the  station. 
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Field  Trips,  Unlimited,  vas  a  unique  organization  created  primarily  for 
members  of  the  geology  classes,  but  vas  open  to  all  interested  students.  The 
chief  activity  consisted  of  numerous  field  trips  to  study  land  and  rock 
struct ures. 

The  Galesburg  Maskers,  a  dramatic  organization  sponsored  by  Miss  Beulah 
Charmley  of  the  speech  department,  vas  organized  in  order  to  give  all  students 
interested  in  dramatic  productions  an  opportunity  further  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  appreciation  for  drama.  A  number  of  stage  productions  -were 
given  each  semester,  climaxed  in  the  spring  of  I9U9  by  a  presentation  of 
"Blithe  Spirit."  This  presentation  vas  unusually  good  and  vill  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  students  and  faculty. 

Space  allotted  to  student  organizations  vill  not  permit  an  elaboration 
on  all  student  groups  of  the  campus,  but  in  summary  it  may  be  said  that 
organizations  such  as  the  Art  Club,  Foto  Club,  Pythagorean  Club,  and  lan- 
guage clubs  all  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  students  interested  in 
these  subjects  and  activities. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  contributions  vhich  the  student  organ- 
izations made  to  campus  life,  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  sponsored  a 
banquet  and  made  key  avards  to  the  outstanding  members  of  the  various  clubs. 
Selection  of  members  to  receive  avards  vas  made  by  a  committee  from  the 
Student  Senate  and  the  faculty.  The  banquet  vas  held  on  May  10,  I9U9,  vith 
Dr.  Fred  H.  Turner,  Dean  of  Students  on  the  Urbana  campus,  as  the  guest 
speaker.  Thirty-six  keys  vere  presented  to  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  various  organizations. 

THE  STUDENT  SENATE 
Albert  Kuhn 

The  Senate  vas  probably  the  most  active  and  forceful  organization  on  the 
campus.  First  called  the  Student  Council  (later  renamed  the  Student  Senate), 
it  vas  organized  November  21,  19^6,  and  began  functioning  as  the  primary  stu- 
dent organization.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Head  Resident  Counselor; 
and  various  faculty  members,  a  constitution  vas  dravn  up- -a  document  setting 
forth  the  objectives  of  the  organization  and  providing  machinery  to  give  a 
generous  voice  to  students  in  their  ovn  government.  Membership  in  the  Senate 
was  dravn  from  the  separate  housing  units,  tovn  students,  and  Illini  Heights. 
Each  housing  unit  vas  organizaed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  president-elect 
automatically  became  a  member  of  the  Senate;  a  similar  arrangement  operated 
with  reference  to  Illini  Heights  and  tovn  students.  With  these  groups  repre- 
sented, the  membership  of  the  student  governing  organization  numbered  approxi- 
mately tventy-five  per  semester.  Each  member  vas  elected  to  serve  one  term, 
with  a  second  term  optional;  thus,  experienced  members  vere  alvays  on  hand  to 
give  guidance  and  assistance. 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  body  itself,  prior  to  the  fall  semester  of 
19^7  the  president  of  the  Student  Senate  vas  elected  by  the  Senate  membership. 
In  19^7 ,  hovever,  steps  vere  taken  to  have  the  president  and  vice-president 
elected  by  the  entire  student  body,  vith  the  Senate  acting  merely  as  a  nomi- 
nating convention.  Nominations  (usually  three  for  each  office)  vere  folloved 
by  ten  days  of  vigorous  campaigning,  vith  traditional  oratory,  campaign  liter- 
ature, and  stunts  highlighting  the  procedure.  On  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
new  semester,  students  cast  their  ballots  for  the  top  tvo  offices  of  the 
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student  body.  The  returns  indicated  that  from  kO   to  60  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents cast  ballots.  Other  officers  of  the  Senate  vere  nominated  and  elected  by 
aDd  from  the  members.  Advisers  to  the  Senate  were  chosen  by  its  members,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  their  willingness  to  serve. 

Created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  voice  to  the  students  in  their  own 
affairs,  the  Senate  acted  as  a  liaison  between  administration  and  students.  As 
the  principal  campus  organization,  lesser  activities  and  organizations  were  rec- 
ognized through  it.  Not  only  did  the  Senate  take  action  in  student  legislation; 
it  also  initiated  various  large  social  functions.  Besides  performing  its  rou- 
tine duties,  the  Senate  worked  with  the  faculty  disciplinary  committee,  the 
president  being  a  voting  member  of  that  committee.  In  all  matters,  the  Senate 
sought  to  promote  student  welfare,  to  foster  school  spirit,  and  to  act  as  an 
agency  for  better  cooperation  throughout  the  University. 

Under  the  first  two  presidents,  Robert  Graham  and  Louis  Dobbs,  the  machin- 
ery of  the  student  government  was  put  into  action.  As  third  president  in  the 
fall  semester  of  19^7;  Robert  Reynolds  brought  about  a  general  revision  of  the 
election  procedure  and  a  streamlining  of  committees  to  promote  efficiency.  It 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the  organization  was  renamed  the  Student  Senate. 

A  new  plan  for  handling  disciplinary  cases  was  brought  forth  in  the  spring 
term  of  19^8 ,  under  the  presidency  of  Albert  Kuhn.  Under  the  new  plan,  disci- 
plinary acts  were  considered  by  a  student  court,  composed  of  six  associate 
Justices  and  a  chief  justice,  elected  by  and  from  the  Senate  membership.  Their 
duty  consisted  of  handing  down  decisions  on  cases,  which  were  then  referred  to 
the  University  Committee  on  Student  Discipline  for  review.  This  machinery  was 
put  into  effect  under  the  presidency  of  Neal  Nielsen  in  the  fall  term  of  19^4-8 
and  worked  efficiently  under  Nielsen  and  the  succeeding  president,  Russell  Gates, 
In  fact,  so  proficient  was  the  court's  functioning  that,  in  almost  100  per  cent 
of  the  cases  tried,  the  reviewing  committee  concurred  in  the  Student  Court's 
decisions. 

Throughout  the  six  semesters  of  the  Senate's  operation,  various  large  func- 
tions were  sponsored  by  it.  Among  these  were  colorful  formals,  one  held  each 
semester  with  popular  orchestras --Gene  Krupa,  Alvino  Rey,  Lionel  Hampton,  Desi 
Arnez,  and  Chuck  Foster--furnishing  the  entertainment.  It  was  under  the  Stu- 
dent Senate's  sponsorship  that  the  University  of  Illinois'  125-piece  concert 
band  was  brought  to  Galesburg  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  in  the  Armory.  The 
entire  expense  of  bringing  the  band  to  Galesburg,  somewhat  more  than  $1000,  was 
defrayed  by  Student  Activity  funds.  The  concert  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
and  was  offered  as  a  token  of  student  appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  Galesburg. 
Other  social  events  included  all-school  picnics,  a  Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  and  a 
variety  show.  Each  semester's  work  culminated  in  a  Senate  banquet,  to  which 
were  invited  sponsors,  advisers,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff. 
Apart  from  social  functions,  the  Senate  also  took  the  responsibility  for  han- 
dling such  charitable  drives  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the 
World  Student  Service  Fund. 

In  general,  the  Student  Senate  was  outstanding  in  promoting  the  spirit  and 
welfare  of  the  student  body.  Through  its  various  committees  on  athletics, 
social  functions,  discipline,  and  student  affairs,  it  served  to  correlate  the 
activities  of  all  campus  clubs.  It  also  served  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing between  students  and  University  authorities.  For  an  ephemeral  insti- 
tution, without  previous  tradition  or  channelized  customs,  the  Student  Senate 
did  an  important  job  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Galesburg  Division. 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 
Burris  F.  Busman 


One  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  school  spirit,  morale,  and  recre- 
ation is  a  good,  sound  intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletic  program. 
Realizing  this,  Mr.  Floyd  T.  Sievert,  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Education,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Galesburg  Division,  organized  such 
a  program.  At  first  this  program  included  only  a  few  activities;  but  as 
enrollment  increased,  more  and  more  activities  vere  added.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  student  body  participated  in  some  phase  of 
the  intramural  and  intercollegiate  program. 

By  a  special  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  permis- 
sion was  granted  for  the  charging  of  a  $2  student  activity  fee.  One -half  of 
this  fee,  collected  each  semester,  was  used  to  purchase  athletic  equipment 
and  awards  and  to  transport  teams,  pay  officials,  etc.  An  entry  fee  was 
charged  each  team  entering  team  sports  and  each  individual,  or  individuals, 
entering  individual  or  doubles  competition.  The  entry  fee  for  each  sport  was 
$1.50  per  team  and  the  entry  fee  for  each  individual  sport  was  25  cents.  Dou- 
bles teams  were  charged  25  cents  per  person,  or  50  cents.  The  entry  fees  were 
used  to  purchase  the  first  and  second  place  medals  which  were  awarded  to  the 
winners  in  each  activity. 

Sioce  the  student  activity  fee  and  the  intramural  entry  fees  did  not  begin 
to  cover  the  expense  of  such  a  varied  program,  the  Athletic  Board  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  of  the  University  of  Illinois  agreed  to  underwrite  any 
expense  that  was  incurred  over  and  above  the  amount  collected  at  Galesburg. 
They  did  this  each  year;  without  this  support  the  Galesburg  program  could  not 
have  been  so  successful  as  it  was. 

In  organizing  the  athletic  and  intramural  programs,  it  was  decided  that  a 
subcommittee  on  athletics  should  be  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  the  Galesburg 
Undergraduate  Division  and  to  the  Director  of  Athletics  and  Athletic  Board  of 
the  University  Athletic  Association  in  Urbana.  Such  a  committee  was  formed. 
It  consisted  of  three  members  of  the  academic  faculty  and  staff,  the  Business 
Manager  or  a  person  representing  the  Business  Office,  the  Director  of  Student 
Welfare,  a  member  of  the  Varsity  "I"  Club,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Physical  Education.  This  -roup  elected  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  interpret  and  enforce  eligibility  regulations. 

2.  To  approve  expenditures. 

3.  To  approve  awards  and  special  recognitions. 
k.  To  approve  schedules. 

5.  To  approve  recommendations  for  appointment  to  coaching 
personnel. 

6.  To  enforce  rules  and  athletic  policies  of  the  University, 

During  the  first  year  (19^7.1*8),  M.  J.  Galbraith,  R.  L.  Graf f ouliere , 
J.  T.  Botts,  H.  A.  Paepke,  W.  J.  English,  R.  E.  Carroll,  R.  N.  Nystrom,  and 
F.  T.  Siewert  were  appointed  to  the  committee  by  Dean  C.  M.  Louttit.  Mr. 
Galbraith  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Graff ouliere  as  secretary. 
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This  group  made  the  following  important  decisions: 

1.  All  spectators  at  athletic  meets  were  to  be  admitted  on  "first  come-first 
served"  basis. 

2.  Students,  with  identification  cards,  were  to  be  admitted  at  no  charge. 

3.  Wives  of  students,  displaying  husbands'  identification  cards,  were  to  be 
admitted  for  25  cents. 

k.     Staff  members,  or  members  of  immediate  families,  were  to  be  admitted  for 
25  cents. 

5.  All  other  persons  were  to  be  admitted  for  50  cents. 

6.  To  be  eligible  for  a  basketball  letter,  a  player  must  play  one -half  the 
total  number  of  minutes  of  the  total  season. 

7.  A  swimmer  would  have  to  acquire  a  minimum  of  fifteen  points  during  the 
season  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  letter. 

8.  A  baseball  player,  to  earn  a  letter,  would  have  to  participate  in  one-half 
the  total  number  of  innings,  except  pitchers,  who  would  need  to  compete  in 
only  one-fourth  the  total  number  of  such  innings. 

During  the  1948-^9  school  year,  A.  M.  Johnson,  Paul  Hubbard,  H.  A.  Paepke, 
R.  W.  Raymond,  and  H.  C.  Tuh  served  on  the  Athletic  Committee.  W.  J.  English, 
R.  N.  Nystrom,  F.  T,  Siewert,  and  later  B.  F.  Husman  served  as  ex-officio 
members .  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Paepke  as 
secretary.  This  committee  relaxed  somewhat  the  requirements  for  a  varsity 
avard,  changed  the  varsity  award  from  a  black  to  an  orange  block  "I,"  and 
approved  awards  for  managers  and  cheerleaders  and  a  letter  award  to  the  senior 
manager  of  intramurals. 

Intercollegiate  Program 

In  the  fall  of  19^6,  intercollegiate  athletics  were  organized  at  the 
Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  During  the  school  year  19^6-U7,  basketball 
vas  the  only  activity  on  an  intercollegiate  basis.  Since  the  large  indoor 
pool  offered  ideal  swimming  facilities,  swimming  also  was  included  on  the 
intercollegiate  program  the  next  two  years  that  the  Division  existed.  In  the 
spring  of  19^7  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  baseball,  but  at  this  time 
it  could  not  be  handled  financially.  Finally,  an  enthusiastic  group  tried  to 
finance  it  themselves,  but  difficulties  in  scheduling  games  caused  the  venture 
to  fail.  However,  in  the  spring  of  l$k&   the  first  team  was  fielded,  and  until 
the  closing  of  the  Division  in  19^9  there  was  intercollegiate  competition  in 
baseball . 

Eligibility  rules  at  the  Galesburg  Division  were  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Big  Nine  Conference  except  that  the  freshman  rule  was  waived.  The  transfer 
rule  used  in  the  Big  Nine  often  created  a  serious  handicap  since  the  Division 
received  students  from  the  junior  colleges  in  Chicago,  where  they  had  attended 
night  school  but  where  they  had  received  only  a  few  hours  college  credit. 
Often  these  students  were  veterans  who  attended  until  fall,  when  they  could 
enroll  in  some  recognized  college,  such  as  the  Galesburg  Division.   Sometimes 
they  were  exceptional  athletes  who  could  have  strengthened  the  Galesburg  team 
a  great  deal;  but  after  waiting  the  required  year,  the  coach  and  students  alike 
often  felt  that  competition  for  only  one  year  would  not  be  profitable. 

All  Galesburg  teams  were  equipped  from  head  to  foot  by  the  athletic 
department.  Furnished  were  shoes,  socks,  supporters,  and  game  uniforms. 
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Former  Mayo  convalescent  jackets  were  issued  for  practice  purposes.  A  large 
wooden  locker  and  a  tovel  were  issued  to  each  team  member,  and  clean  socks, 
supporters,  and  towels  could  "be  obtained  from  the  locker  room  attendant. 

All  trips  were  made  by  the  Burlington  Trailway  Bus  Company,  and  training 
meals  before  and  after  games  were  furnished  by  the  athletic  department. 

Basketball.  19^6-^7.  With  a  hurriedly  arranged  schedule  and  a  team  with 
but  little  practice,  Mr.  Siewert,  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  organized  the  first 
varsity  basketball  team  at  the  Division.  The  team,  led  by  Clint  Cator,  cap- 
tain, and  Dick  Myers,  a  consistent  scorer  at  center,  won  six  games  and  lost 
five.  Below  are  listed  the  teams  played,  and  the  scores  of  the  games: 

Galesburg  Illini  35  Canton  U  of  I  Extension        23 

51  Knox  College  "B"  3^ 
"     "             50          Chicago  Professional  School    hk 

3h  Western  State  "B"  71 

kk  Navy  Pier  k9 

59  Pekin  U  of  I  Extension  28 

"     "  50  Chicago  Professional  School  1*8 

"      "  51  Western  State  "B"  -  Freshman  6l 

30  Knox  College  "B"  50 
"  58  Canton  U  of  I  Extension  22 
11             39  Navy  Pier  kl 

With  pressing  administrative  duties,  Mr.  Siewert  relinquished  his  coaching 
duties  to  Dave  McDaniels  in  the  fall  of  19^7.  Owing  largely  to  injuries  and 
tougher  competition,  the  team  had  a  poor  season,  winning  five  games  and  losing 
nine.  This  team,  captained  by  Dick  Myers,  had  good  player  ability.  There  were 
Bob  Blaine,  a  wizard  in  passing  the  ball,  and  Ray  Hendricks,  a  consistent 
scorer.  In  addition,  there  were  Feldman,  a  carry-over  from  the  previous  year, 
and  a  newcomer,  Don  Korman.  The  team  was  strengthened  considerably  at  mid- 
term by  the  enrollment  of  Charles  Schmidt,  an  outstanding  player  from  Austin 
High  School  in  Chicago. 

Below  are  listed  the  teams  played  and  the  scores: 

Galesburg  Illini  37  Illinois  Normal  "B"  52 

k6  Quincy  College  66 

1*7  Burlington  Jr.  College  k6 

52  Western  State  "Bn  57 
59  Moline  Jr.  College  20 
U9  Illinois  Normal  "B"  51 
63  Eureka  College  87 
32  Navy  Pier  26 

65  Moline  Jr.  College  35 
50  Burlington  Jr.  College  51 
39  Quincy  College  55 
U3  Western  State  "B"  65 

31  Eureka  College  72 

66  Navy  Pier  61 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McDaniels  in  the  summer  of  1948,  Burris  F. 
Husman  was  hired  as  basketball  coach  for  the  1948-1+9  season.  Without  much 
height  and  with  little  experience,  the  team,  led  by  Charles  Schmidt,  captain 
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and  most  valuable  player,  displayed  a  fine  spirit  but  was  never  able  to  win 
consistently.  The  team  vas  strengthened  a  great  deal  at  mid-term  by  the 
enrollment  of  Rex  Nelson,  a  guard  from  the  previous  year,  and  Charles  Nielson, 
a  tall  returning  veteran.  This  team  had  a  record  of  five  wins  and  eleven 
losses.  Below  are  listed  the  teams  played  and  the  scores: 

Galesburg  111 in i          37  Quincy  College  6l 

"             30  Dubuque  University  25 

"            ^5  Burlington  Jr.  College  hi 

37  Eureka  College  70 

"             50  LaSalle-Peru  Jr.  College  kO 

h0  Navy  Pier  1*3 

"             35  LaSalle-Peru  Jr.  College  kO 

63  Navy  Pier  ^7 

■             38  Dubuque  University  57 

"             60  Illinois  Normal  "B"  63 

V7  Burlington  Jr.  College  5h 

57  Quincy  College  59 

hi  Illinois  Normal  "B"  53 

hi  Eureka  College  55 

50  Moline  Jr.  College  38 

"            h5  Moline  Jr.  College  39 

With  the  ball-handling  ability  of  Don  Skiles,  the  driving  qualities  of 
forward  Boy  Hongsermeier,  and  the  outstanding  offensive  and  defensive  work  of 
Charles  Schmidt,  the  team  really  showed  promise  for  the  I9A9-50  season.  Don 
Koiman  and  Don  Skiles  were  elected  co-captains  for  the  next  year,  a  position 
they  were  never  to  fill. 

Swimming.  Varsity  swimming  was  begun  at  the  Galesburg  Division  during 
its  second  year.  Six  meets  were  arranged.  The  team,  under  the  direction  of 
Tom  Whelan,  defeated  Monmouth  College  and  Illinois  Wesleyan  twice  by  decisive 
scores,  but  split  with  Navy  Pier  by  very  close  scores,  winning  in  Chicago  and 
losing  here. 

Outstanding  swimmers  on  the  19^7-48  squad  were  Joe  Martin,  sprint  free 
style  swimmer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Style  Relay  team;  Bob  Blessing, 
breast  stroker,  and  a  member  of  the  Medley  Relay  team;  and  James  Seegers, 
back  stroker,  and  a  member  of  the  Medley  Relay  team. 

The  19^8-^9  season  was  equally  successful,  with  five  wins  and  two  losses, 
each  opponent  being  defeated  at  least  once.  The  team  3plit  with  North  Central 
College  and  Navy  Pier,  losing  by  close  scores;  without  the  services  of  some  of 
the  best  swimmers,  it  twice  defeated  Monmouth  College,  and  won  one  meet  from 
Augustana  College. 

Outstanding  swimmers  for  the  19^8-^9  season  were,  again,  Blessing,  Seegers, 
and  Martin.  Larry  Nelson  was  outstanding  as  a  diver,  and  James  Maclnnes,  who 
was  high-point  man  for  the  season,  was  probably  the  greatest  asset  to  the  teac. 
Maclnnes  and  Blessing  were  both  undefeated  in  their  events  for  the  season. 

Baseball.  Baseball  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division  was  started  in 
the  spring  of  1948  under  the  direction  of  head  coach  Gar  Braun  and  assistant 
coach  Joe  Palmieri.  Practices  were  first  held  in  post-studded  F-3  warehouse, 
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under  not- too -ideal  conditions.  After  a  slow  start,  the  I9U8  team  ended  the 
season  with  a  four -win,  six-loss  record.  Below  are  the  teams  played  and  the 
scores: 


Galesburg  Illini 


k 

Eureka  College 

5 

12 

Monmouth  College 

21 

1 

St.  Ambrose 

17 

7 

Monmouth  College 

6 

5 

Western  State  "B" 

12 

2 

Quincy  College 

8 

8 

Burlington  Jr.  College 

3 

3 

Eureka  College 

2 

5 

Quincy  College 

15 

5 

Western  State  "B" 

k 

Outstanding  men  on  the  squad  were  Ole  Olson,  a  catcher,  who  wielded  a 
heavy  stick,  hatting  .kOk   for  the  season,  and  Bay  Miller,  an  outstanding 
fielder  and  second  baseman  who  ended  the  3eason  with  a  .301  batting  average. 
The  brunt  of  the  pitching  burden  was  assigned  to  Dick  Williams,  a  hurler  who 
showed  plenty  of  stuff.  He  was  responsible  for  three  of  the  four  victories. 

19^9  saw  Joe  Palmieri  take  over  as  head  coach,  with  Earl  Kogen  as 
assistant.  With  only  Jim  Blakemore,  Ben  Stahlheber,  Ed  Goodwin,  Bonny  Romano, 
and  Bex  Nelson  returning,  many  inexperienced  men  were  called  upon  to  fill  var- 
ious positions.  With  the  loss  of  Olson,  the  catching  department  was  in  a  very 
bad  way  until  Don  Smith,  a  former  Softball  catcher,  took  over  this  position. 

Pre-season  practice  was  held  in  the  gymnasium.  This  paid  off  in  the 
shaping  and  developing  of  a  good  mound  staff,  consisting  of  fire -bailer  Jim 
Blakemore,  curve-baller,  Ben  Stahlheber,  and  control  relief  pitcher,  Phil 
Myers.  Don  Smith  not  only  developed  into  an  outstanding  receiver;  his  batting 
mark  of  .320  for  the  season  gained  him  recognition  as  the  most  valuable  player 
on  the  team. 

The  "Hurricanes,"  co-captained  by  Rex  Nelson  and  Ronny  Romano,  finished 
the  season  with  a  three -win,  nine -loss  standing.  The  team  never  did  reach  its 
expectations  with  the  stick  or  baseball  savvy. 

Below  are  listed  the  teams  played  and  the  scores: 


Galesburg  Illini 


8 

Monmouth  College 

7 

1 

Illinois  College 

k 

2 

Quincy  College 

7 

.0 

Eureka  College 

9 

3 

Burlington  Jr.  College 

7 

5 

Quincy  College 

11 

3 

Eureka  College 

k 

2 

Monmouth  College 

10 

5 

Navy  Pier 

8 

1 

Navy  Pier 

2 

5 

Burlington  Jr.  College 

2 

k 

Illinois  College 

5 
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Summary.  In  the  spring  of  19^-9,  for  the  first  time,  an  All -Varsity 
Sports  Banquet  "was  held  at  the  Hotel  Custer.  Joe  Palmieri,  toastmaster, 
introduced  the  main  speaker,  Mr.  Harry  Combes,  head  basketball  coach  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  vho  spoke  on  the  NCAA  travels  of  the  19^9 
team.  Awards  were  given  to  members  of  the  swimming  and  basketball  teams,  and 
members  of  the  baseball  team  were  introduced. 

The  intercollegiate  program  during  19^9-50  would  have  reached  its  peak 
in  numbers  participating  and  attending.  Interest  in  athletics  developed 
slowly  during  most  of  the  Division's  history,  but  was  rapidly  increasing  at 
the  time  of  its  closing. 

Intramural  Athletics 

The  term  "Intramural  Athletics"  is  commonly  applied  to  all  those  com- 
petitive and  recreational  sports  and  activities  which  take  place  within  the 
walls  of  one  particular  school.  The  present  trend  of  the  Intramural  and 
Kecreational  Sports  Program  is  to  tie  it  in  with  the  required  program  of 
physical  education  so  that  skills  learned  in  the  required  physical  education 
can  be  applied  in  enjoyable  recreation  and  intramural  sports.  This  was  done 
at  the  Galesburg  Division,  since  touch  football,  softball,  swimming,  volley- 
ball, tennis,  and  badminton  were  in  both  the  required  physical  education  and 
the  intramural  program. 

In  the  fall  of  19^6,  under  the  direction  of  Dale  Lacky,  intramural 
competition  began  with  touch  football.  This  was  followed  by  a  variety  of 
team  and  individual  sports;  namely,  basketball,  table  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  badminton,  free  throwing,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  softball,  and 
horseshoes.  Units  were  organized,  with  dormitories  and  town  teams  in  com- 
petition for  the  semester  traveling  trophy.  Team  and  individuals  competed 
for  first  or  second  place  medals  given  in  each  event,  for  nomination  of  the 
All-Star  athlete  of  the  week,  for  the  honor  of  being  chosen  on  the  All-Star 
team,  for  selection  as  the  outstanding  intramural  athlete  of  the  semester, 
and  for  the  trip  to  Urbana  to  compete  in  the  MING  Festival.  This  is  an 
annual  festival  conducted  by  the  Intramural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana.  It  consists  of  competition  between  the  winners  in  intra- 
mural activities  on  the  main  campus,  Illinois  Medical  School,  Navy  Pier 
Division,  and  the  Galesburg  Division.  In  this  festival  an  all-University 
champion  in  each  activity  is  determined. 

19^6-U7  season.  In  the  fall  of  19^6,  the  first  sport  in  the  intramural 
program  was  touch  football.  This  was  followed  by  basketball  and  table  tennis. 
The  traveling  trophy  for  the  first  semester  was  awarded  to  the  "17B  Bears." 
In  the  spring  semester  of  19*4-7,  the  intramural  program  continued,  with  com- 
petition in  volleyball,  handball,  badminton,  table  tennis,  free  throws, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  softball.  In  addition,  winners  in  these  events 
competed  in  interschool  competition  with  other  units  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  the  MING  Festival.  The  traveling  trophy  was  won  by  D-l  Tri  D. 

1947-U8  season.  Competition  in  the  fall  semester  was  offered  in  touch 
football,  golf,  tennis,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  free  throws.  The  C-2 
Lions  won  the  traveling  trophy.  In  the  spring  semester,  there  were  basketball, 
table  tennis,  badminton,  handball,  wrestling,  and  softball.  This  semester  the 
traveling  trophy  was  won  by  C-15  Lobos.  A  large  group  of  winners  attended  the 
MING  Festival  in  Urbana.  First  place  in  wrestling  was  won  by  Ronny  Romano  of 
the  Galesburg  Division. 
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I9A8-U9  season.  In  the  summer  of  I9U8  John  Potter  replaced  Dale  Lacky, 
■who  resigned  as  director  of  Intramurals  and  Eecreational  Sports  at  the  Divi- 
sion. The  year  started  out  with  competition  in  touch  football,  fall  golf,  fall 
tennis,  volleyball,  team  table  tennis,  and  free  throws.  The  winners  this 
semester  were  the  D-l6  Mustangs.  The  next  semester  saw  competition  in  basket- 
ball, table  tennis,  badminton,  handball,  wrestling,  Softball,  swimming,  golf, 
tennis,  and  horseshoes.  Approximately  fifty  students  traveled  to  Urbana  to 
compete  in  the  MING  Festival  on  May  7,  19^9.  The  Married  Men  copped  semester 
honors  in  the  last  intramural  competition  on  the  Galesburg  campus. 

In  the  spring  of  19^8 >  the  Intramural  Department  sponsored  an  intramural 
awards  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Custer.  Mr.  Garwood  Braun  was  toastmaster, 
introducing  the  main  speaker,  Mr.  Doug  Mills,  Athletic  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Other  guests  were  Dr.  Hartley  Price,  Director  of  Intra- 
mural and  Recreational  Sports,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Louttit, 
Executive  Dean  of  the  Galesburg  Division.  On  May  7,  I9U9,  the  Awards  Banquet 
was  held  in  the  Illini  Room,  Galesburg  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Activities  Awards  Banquet.  Mr.  William  J.  English,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Galesburg  Division,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Dr.  Fred  H.  Turner,  Dean  of 
Students,  University  of  Illinois,  was  guest  speaker. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  intramural  program  at  Galesburg  was 
one  of  the  finest  college  intramural  programs  in  the  country  with  respect  to 
student  participation  and  to  utilization  of  facilities.  Very  few  intramural 
programs  offer  such  a  variety  of  activities. 

Women's  Recreation  Program 

In  the  fall  of  19V7 ,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Barbara  J.  Hopkins,  intra- 
murals for  women  were  first  organized  at  the  Galesburg  Division.  Close  obser- 
vation by  the  adviser  and  questioning  of  the  girls  present  at  the  first  meeting 
in  September,  19^7*  led  to  the  discovery  that  few  girls  in  school  were  profi- 
cent  in  the  skills  of  team  sports.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  Intramural  Program  for  Women  should  consist  of  recreational 
activities,  golf,  swimming,  horseback  riding,  archery,  tennis,  and  table  tennis. 
Thus,  the  group  was  organized  under  the  title  "Women's  Recreation  Program." 

A  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  an  appointed  committee.  This  outlined  the 
duties  of  the  officers,  how  they  were  to  be  elected,  and  their  term  of  office. 
Dues  were  collected  from  each  member,  and  the  money  was  spent  by  the  group  for 
picnics,  dances,  and  decorations  for  shows  that  the  group  sponsored. 

The  program  offered  inter -dormitory  competition  in  a  variety  of  activities, 
the  dormitory  receiving  points  for  the  number  of  girls  participating  in  sports 
and  actively  working  in  Women's  Recreation  Program.  During  the  two-year  period 
of  this  program,  competition  was  offered  In  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  archery, 
bowling,  volleyball,  basketball,  and  hockey.  In  addition,  there  was  a  small 
group  of  girls  who  belonged  to  the  riding  club  and  who  regularly  spent  recre- 
ational hours  horseback  riding. 

During  the  last  semester  of  the  Division,  the  Women's  Recreation  Program 
sponsored  ball-room  dance  instruction.  Miss  Hopkins,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Rex 
Gillette,  Service  Officer  of  Illinois  Veterans  Commission,  offered  co-educa- 
tional dance  instruction  every  week  for  ten  weeks  to  approximately  lUO  students. 
Also,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hopkins,  the  swimming  club  of  the  Women's 
Recreation  Program  sponsored  for  the  first  time  a  Water  Ballet.  This  artistic 
performance  was  enjoyed  by  more  than  750  spectators. 
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THE  GALESBURG  ILLINI 
Wallace  S.  Feldman 


"Weekly-  to  Fight  for  Student  Righta."  --  With  this  double  streamer  the 
students  of  the  Division  -were  introduced  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Galesburg 
Illini.  From  its  first  hesitant  steps  until  its  last  gasps  for  life,  the 
Division's  newspaper  vas  strictly  a  student  production.  The  idea  of  forming 
a  student  newspaper  on  campus  germinated  almost  simultaneously  in  the  minds 
of  two  school  groups.  It  was  only  after  these  two  opposing  factions  had  been 
brought  together  as  one  group  that  the  first  copy  of  the  Galesburg  Illini  was 
able  "to  hit  the  stands."  That  first  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
body  on  Friday,  November  15,  19^6,  approximately  a  month  after  the  school  had 
opened  its  doors. 

Perhaps  before  going  further  in  this  chronological  resume  of  the  first 
student  function  on  the  campus  of  the  Division,  it  would  be  best  to  deviate 
from  the  calendar  of  events  to  give  a  short  account  of  what  took  place  behind 
the  scenes  before  the  first  Galesburg  Illini  was  published.  In  the  first  place 
possibly  we  should  explain  the  basis  upon  which  the  student  weekly  was  organ- 
ized. This  organization,  in  common  with  no  other  student  group  on  the  campus, 
vas  until  its  untimely  death  completely  self-sustaining.  Like  all  other  organ- 
izations at  the  Division,  the  weekly  was  inaugurated  mainly  by  student  initi- 
ative, and  since  the  paper  was  an  item  that  could  not  be  produced  without  a 
certain  amount  of  cash,  the  first  editorial  and  business  staff  of  the  publi- 
cation really  had  to  hustle.  This  group  of  indomitable  journalistic  pioneers 
had  to  sell  their  newspaper  to  the  merchants  of  Galesburg,  because  it  was  these 
businessmen  who  actually  supported  the  weekly  throughout  its  three -year  exist- 
ence. It  was  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  The  paper,  by  selling  advertising  to 
the  business  establishments  of  the  city,  introduced  the  products  of  the  local 
emporiums  to  the  student  body,  and  the  merchants  in  the  process  of  receiving 
some  "worthwhile  propaganda"  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
were  supporting  an  endeavor  of  intrinsic  worth  to  those  who  partook  in  it. 

Since  there  were  no  facilities  on  campus  for  printing  the  paper,  the  first 
group  of  editors  were  forced  to  find  a  printer  in  Galesburg  who  could  and  would 
handle  the  job.  They  were  fortunate  in  gaining  the  services  of  The  Labor  News 
Company,  56  North  Cherry  Street.  From  the  beginning  the  relationship  between 
the  Galesburg  Illini  and  the  Labor  News  involved  something  more  than  monetary 
considerations.  In  order  fully  to  grasp  this  partnership  in  journalism,  all 
one  has  to  visualize  is  a  modem -day  ocean  liner  putting  to  sea  with  a  bunch 
of  skilled  coal  miners  at  her  helm.  The  comparison  may  be  slightly  out  of 
proportion;  yet  in  basic  principle  it  is  very  similar  to  the  phenomenon  of  a 
group  of  inexperienced  college  students,  who  fancied  themselves  journalists, 
trying  to  publish  a  six  to  eight  page  weekly  tabloid.  In  fact  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  without  the  patient  and  experienced  aid  tendered  by  Mr.  William  Moon, 
editor  of  the  Labor  News,  and  his  very  capable  associates,  the  Galesburg 
Illini  might  never  have  come  into  being. 

Also  busily  engaged  behind  the  scenes  of  this  first  edition  of  the  student 
weekly  was  that  most  able  and  hard-working  Ronny  Nystrom,  director  of  Public 
Relations  at  the  Division.  Although  Mr.  Nystrom  was  not  directly  affiliated 
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with  the  student  publication,  he  was  always  available  in  an  advisory  capacity; 
no  problem  was  too  small  to  receive  his  prompt  attention.  Due  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  formed,  the  first  Galesburg  Illini  was  headed  by  an  editorial 
board  instead  of  the  conventional  editor-in-chief.  The  members  of  this  board 
for  the  first  weeks  of  publication  were  Eobert  Campbell,  Sidney  Siegel,  and 
John  Toney.  Elbert  A.  Taitz  was  the  first  business  manager  of  the  publication. 

Now  that  you  have  had  a  glimpse  of  what  took  place  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  birth  of  the  Galesburg  Illini,  it  seems  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  front  page  of  the  first  issue.  The  lead 
atory  was  in  reality  an  editorial  stating  the  credo  of  the  newspaper.  Since 
through  the  three  years  that  it  was  published  the  basic  policy  of  the  weekly 
changed  but  little,  it  seems  only  right  to  quote  some  of  the  more  memorable 
passages  of  this  first  lead  story.  Under  the  heading,  "A  United  Newspaper," 
came  the  following  "declaration  of  beginning": 

This  is  the  official  voice  of  the  students  of  the  Galesburg 
Division.  Three  weeks  ago,  it  was  only  a  vague  idea.  Now 
it  is  a  reality,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  loyal  students  and 
faculty  members.  In  the  beginning  there  were  two  factions 
trying  to  start  a  school  paper,  but  these  people  molded  their 
ideas  together  and  obtained  permission  from  Dean  Hamilton  to 
start  work.  Nobody  knew  how  much  interest  would  be  shown  in 
the  paper,  but  over  forty  persons  attended  the  first  general 
meeting  to  form  a  staff.  Others  were  added  later.  Everybody 
was  behind  this  first  issue.  The  advertising  staff  had  little 
trouble  in  finding  enough  ads  to  make  this  paper  self-supporting. 
There  was  so  much  copy  in  some  departments  that  part  of  it  was 
dropped.  All  the  offices  were  buzzing  steadily  until  the  dead- 
line. Even  the  whole  student  body  was  pushing  the  paper.  Over 
two  hundred  subscriptions  have  been  sold  to  date,  and  more  are 
expected.  The  policy  of  the  paper  is  to  cover  all  campus  and 
student  activities.  Also  included  will  be  important  matter 
from  the  Champaign -Urbana  campus.  As  this  is  the  official 
organ  of  The  Galesburg  Division,  the  staff  hopes  that  the 
students  will  present  any  ideas  that  they  may  have  to  the 
editors. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  you  have  been  given  an  insight  into  the 
rather  humble  beginnings  of  the  Galesburg  Illini.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  remainder  of  this  short  chronological  study  to  bring  out  some  of  the  high 
points  of  three  years  of  publication. 

This  newspaper  of  the  students  was  a  pioneer  in  individualistic  action 
throughout  its  meteoric  career.  Perhaps  to  illustrate  this  point  we  should 
turn  to  the  second  published  issue.  In  this  issue  on  page  two  (which,  through- 
out the  paper's  history,  was  the  editorial  page)  we  find  three  editorials 
entitled  "On  Democratic  Procedure,"  "Cafeteria  Crisis,"  and  "On  Tolerance." 
If  one  glances  at  these  three  phrases,  his  first  reaction,  perhaps  his  only 
reaction,  will  be  no  reaction  at  all.  Actually,  these  three  editorials  had 
themes  which  the  newspaper  chose  to  sponsor  time  and  again. 

The  first  editorial  dealt  with  the  old  problem  of  democratic  procedures. 
It  was  the  paper's  idea  that  the  president  of  the  Student  Council,  afterwards 
called  the  Student  Senate,  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  Later  this 
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system  of  electing  the  prexy  of  the  student  body  actually  came  into  being. 
The  second  bit  of  sagacious  advice  was  an  attempted  explanation  to  the  student 
body  of  existing  conditions  in  the  operation  of  the  school's  food  service. 
Under  the  rather  simple  title,  "On  Tolerance/'  the  weekly  began  its  never- 
ending  war  on  prejudice  of  all  kinds. 

Now  that  you  have  been  given  a  summary  of  this  the  second  group  of  edi- 
torials ever  written  for  the  Galesburg  Illini ,  perhaps  you  can  understand  three 
of  the  driving  motivations  behind  most  of  the  editorials  appearing  in  the 
student  weekly.  Number  one  was  to  secure  and  maintain  a  form  of  government 
for  the  student  body  that  was  as  democratic  as  existing  conditions  would  per- 
mit. The  second  wa6  the  newspaper's  role  as  emissary  for  the  student  body  in 
its  relations  with  the  forces  governing  the  institution.  The  third,  by  no 
means  least  of  the  three,  was  the  newspaper's  stand  against  all  forms  of 
intolerance  which  reached  its  visible  high  water  mark  in  the  "New  China"  inci- 
dent. During  this  incident,  which  took  place  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  19^7-^8  school  year,  the  fighting  weekly  struck  hard  at  the  New  China  Cafe 
for  not  giving  Negro  students  the  same  service  offered  white  members  of  the 
student  body. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  forces  which  governed  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper  during  its  brief  existence.  But  behind  all  the 
editorials,  ideas,  and  thoughts  the  prime  motivation  was  that  of  molding  a 
group  of  diverse  personalities  into  a  student  body  united  by  a  common  interest 
in  and  devotion  to  the  school. 

Toward  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  publication  the  Galesburg  Illini  had 
the  honor  of  playing  host  to  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  College  Press  Association.  The  proceedings  were  highlighted  by  a 
luncheon  held  in  the  faculty  dining  room  on  Saturday,  May  3>  19^7 •  The  fea- 
tured speaker  was  Robert  Y.  Robb,  rhetoric  instructor  at  the  Division,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject,  "The  Education  of  the  Newspaper  Man."  At  the  presen- 
tation of  honors  the  Galesburg  Illini  gained  recognition  by  receiving  two 
awards  and  one  honorable  mention. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  convention  and  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
school's  first  year,  the  paper,  under  the  guidance  of  its  managing  editor, 
Nathan  W.  Tupper,  initiated  a  series  of  polls  to  determine  whether  the  student 
body,  faculty,  and  people  of  Galesburg  wanted  the  Division  to  become  a  perma- 
nent institution.  At  even  this  early  date  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Division  was  being  raised.  The  results  of  the  poll  showed  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  permanent  institution  to  be  located  at  Galesburg. 

With  the  beginning  of  another  school  year,  a  new  group  of  editors  were 
placed  at  the  helm  of  the  good  ship  Galesburg  Illini.  The  editor-in-chief 
during  the  paper's  second  year  was  Arnold  R.  Weber.  Leroy  F.  Mumford  was  the 
business  manager  for  the  first  semester  of  that  year. 

Waiting  in  long  lines  for  textbooks  seemed  to  come  up  quite  often  during 
the  first  two  or  three  registration  periods.  In  the  first  editorial  of  the 
new  school  year  the  Galesburg  Illini  advocated  the  installation  of  self-service 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  congestion.  Once  again  the  weekly  hit  upon  the 
solution  to  one  of  those  problems  that  seem  inherent  in  the  birth  of  an  insti- 
tution. Although  the  method  of  self-service  was  not  put  into  effect  until  the 
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following  semester,  the  paper  was  gaining  quite  a  name  for  it3elf  as  an 
accurate  forecaster  of  solutions  for  the  "growing  pains"  associated  with 
almost  all  new  schools.  In  fact,  for  the  remainder  of  its  second  year  of 
operation  the  newspaper  devoted  itself  to  improving  conditions  of  the  stu- 
dent by  initiating  and  backing  various  projects  which  at  the  time  seemed 
most  capable  of  benefiting  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  this  year,  Allen  C.  Miles 
assumed  the  newly-created  post  of  managing  editor,  and  Robert  Manscn  became 
the  new  business  manager,  a  position  he  held  until  the  Galesburg  Illini  passed 
away. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  publication  the  weekly  went 
through  a  period  that  well  might  be  called  a  second  childhood.  As  Veber  and 
Company  had  departed  for  Urbaja,  all  the  positions  on  the  paper  were  open. 
In  a  way  this  was  fine  because  it  gave  a  new  group  of  people  a  chance  to  try 
their  hand  at  putting  out  a  college  newspaper;  but  in  another  way  it  was  like 
starting  all  over  again  since  none  of  the  new  editors  had  had  any  previous 
editorial  experience.  The  new  staff  was  headed  by  Wallace  S.  Feldman,  with 
Gerald  Tennyson  as  managing  editor  and  Robert  Manson  as  business  manager.  The 
last  year  of  publication  for  the  student  weekly  may  be  remembered  for  only  one 
thing--the  closing  of  the  Division.  The  paper  during  those  last  months  of 
publication  did  its  best  to  keep  the  members  of  the  campus  community  informed 
of  the  events  which  ultimately  led  to  the  closing  of  "the  school  that  was 
built  in  thirty  days." 

In  a  resume  of  this  sort  it  is  difficult  to  recreate  on  mere  paper  a  life 
that,  though  short,  was  very  full.  For  the  Galeeburg  Illini  vas  something 
more  than  a  weekly  college  newspaper  cooked  up  for  a  dozen  or  so  journalisti- 
cally happy  editors.  It  was  from  the  very  begir/oing  an  integral  part  of  the 
very  life  of  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  Division  itself.  Yet  we  have 
done  our  best  to  convey  some  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  those  who  devoted 
many  happy  hours  to  it. 


CONVOCATIONS  AND  LECTURES 

The  Convocations  Committee  came  into  being  on  October  7,  1$&7>  when 
Dean  C.  M.  Louttit  appointed  the  following  persons  as  members:  N.  R.  Atwood, 
G.  C.  Carter,  G.  E.  Giesecke,  Marjorie  H.  Kowalsky,  W.  A.  Lindbeck,  and 
William  Habberton,  chairman.  No  specific  instructions  were  given  the  com- 
mittee as  to  how  it  should  function  or  as  to  the  scope  of  its  activities,  but 
these  matters  were  clarified  in  discussions  of  the  committee  and  in  confer- 
ences with  Dean  Louttit.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  the 
convocations  arranged  should  serve  to  enrich  the  curricular  offerings  of  the 
Division  and  to  add  a  cultural  element  to  campus  life,  the  lack  of  which  had 
been  sorely  felt  during  the  first  year  of  the  Division's  operation. 

The  Convocations  Committee  had  at  its  disposal  $1000,  provided  in  the 
annual  budget  for  the  year  l^kl-kQ.     To  this  Dean  Louttit  added  $500.  Of  the 
total  amount,  $1,048.94  was  utilized  by  the  committee.  Practically  all  that 
vas  spent,  other  than  for  travel  expenses  of  the  various  speakers,  went  to 
defray  the  cost  of  making  physical  arrangements,  especially  in  the  gymnasium, 
for  the  programs  provided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  speaker  received  any 
compensation.  In  general,  the  committee  relied  upon  the  willing,  gratuitous 
assistance  of  members  of  the  University  faculty. 
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Two  aeries  of  programs  vere  provided  by  the  Convocations  Committee.  One 
series,  designated  the  "Thursday  Evening  Lectures,"  consisted  of  lectures  that 
were  intended  to  he  rather  clocely  related  to  certain  aspects  of  the  University 
program  of  studies.  It  was  understood  that  these  would  appeal  to  limited 
audiences.  In  arranging  this  series  of  lectures,  the  committee  received  the 
assistance  of  the  various  divisions.  Dean  Louttit  was  most  helpful  in  that  he 
not  only  consented  to  give  the  first  lecture,  but  also  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  services  of  other  speakers. 

A  second  series  of  programs,  knovn  as  "General  Convocations,"  was  arranged 
for  presentation  during  hours  normally  devoted  to  class  work.  This  series  was 
intended  to  be  of  such  general  interest  as  to  command  the  attention  of  a  large 
part  of  the  University  community- -faculty,  staff,  and  students.  An  effort  was 
made  to  interest  the  Galesburg  community  in  the  programs  included  in  both 
series.  In  accomplishing  this  end,  Mr.  R.  V.  Nyetrom,  Manager  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, made  use  of  the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper,  the  Daily  Register- 
Mail,  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  community  events  sponsored  by  the 
Convocations  Committee. 

The  schedule  of  programs  for  the  academic  year  19^7-^8  had  certain 
weaknesses.  For  instance,  no  outside  musicians  appeared,  though  an  effort 
was  made  to  provide  such  entertainment.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  possible 
appearance  in  Galesburg  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Band  brought  an  encour- 
aging reply,  but  the  cost  was,  at  the  time,  prohibitive.  Efforts  to  obtain 
singers  and  instrumentalists  from  the  Urbana  campus  vere  initiated  too  late 
for  the  current  season.  Fortunately,  the  admirable  talent  of  the  Music  School 
wab  made  available  during  the  following  year. 

Following  are  listed  the  speakers  and  programs  of  x,he   academic  year 
19^7-^8: 

Thursday  Evening  Lectures 

November  20,  19^7  -  Dean  C.  M.  Louttit,  "Psychology  in  Two  World  Wars" 

December  k  -   Professor  Frank  J.  Roos,  Jr.,  "Art  and  Politics" 

January  8,  1948   -  Professor  Harry  J.  Fuller,  "Ancient  and  Modern  Life  in  the 

High  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia" 
February  2k  -   Mr.  S.  I.  Hayakava,  "American  Jazz" 

February  26      -  Dean  Howard  R.  Bowen,  "The  Responsibilities  of  Business" 
March  k  -  Dean  Louis  N.  Ridenour,  "The  Natural  Sciences  and  Human 

Relations" 
March  11         -  Professor  Thomas  E.  Benner,  "Soviet  Tactics  in  Austria" 
April  1         -  Mr.  Harry  E.  Roethe,  Assistant  Director,  Northern  Regional 

Research  Laboratory,  "Some  New  Uses  Developed  by  the 

Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  for  Farm  Crops  and 

Their  By-products" 
April  22         -  Mr.  Fred  W.  Trezise,  "Is  It  True  What  They  Say  About 

Dixie?" 
May  6  -  Professor  Ralph  H.  Blodgett,  "Capitalism,  Socialism, 

Fascism,  or  Communism?" 
May  20  -  Professor  Coleman  R.  Griffith,  "Psychology  in  Sports" 
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General  Convocations 

November  25,  19^7  -  Professor  Douglas  R.  Mills,  Director  of  Athletics, 

University  of  Illinois 
December  18      -  "The  Messiah,"  University  Chorus  conducted  by  Dr.  Alvin 

W.  Ahrens 
March  22,  1 9*4-8    -  President  John  W.  Taylor,  University  of  Louisville, 

"American  Military  Policy  in  the  Re-education  of  Germany" 
March  23         -  "Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ,"  University  Chorus  conducted 

by  Dr.  Alvin  W.  Ahrens 
April  27         -  President  George  D.  Stoddard,  University  of  Illinois 
April  30        -  First  Annual  Honors  Day,  address  by  President  Lyndon  0. 

Brown,  Knox  College 

The  Convocations  Committee  for  19^8-^9  was  appointed  in  the  spring  rather 
than  the  fall  of  19^8  in  order  that  continuity  of  effort  might  be  achieved. 
This  committee,  as  originally  constituted,  consisted  of  the  following  persons: 
Roland  Gibson,  G.  R.  Glabe,  Jane  Grubgeld,  William  Habberton,  A.  D.  Lacky,  and 
G.  E.  Giesecke,  chairman.  In  the  autumn  of  19I+8  Dr.  N,  C.  Giddings  was 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Lacky,  who  had  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Galesburg  Division. 

The  committee  agreed  at  the  outset  to  continue  the  two  series  of  events 
which  had  been  initiated  during  the  previous  year.  The  "major"  events  were  to 
be  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  intereste, 
while  the  Thursday  evening  programs  were  to  be  of  a  more  specialized  nature, 
designed  to  appeal  to  groups  with  somewhat  particularized  interests.   In  the 
matter  of  scheduling,  the  committee  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
plans  in  conjunction  with  the  Galesburg  Civic  Music  Association  and  other 
major  community  undertakings.  It  was  further  decided  that  each  of  the  pro- 
grams should  be  preceded  by  a  fairly  aggressive  publicity  campaign;  this 
decision  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  preceding  committee,  which  had 
limited  its  promotional  activities  to  routine  channels.  Finally,  the  com- 
mittee approached  its  opposite  number  on  the  Urbana  campus,  with  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  schedule  some  events  jointly,  at  a  saving  to 
each.  Nothing  came  of  this  proposal,  however,  partly  because  the  committee 
did  not  feel  that  the  choices  of  the  Urbana  committee  were  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  local  campus,  partly  because  the  expense  involved  was,  in 
some  instances,  too  great. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  should  endeavor  to  plan  programs  having  both 
cultural  and  educational  merit.  While  the  programs  were  planned  primarily 
with  the  Galesburg  campus  population  in  mind,  nevertheless  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  into  account  the  Galesburg  community.  Finally,  the  committee 
sought  to  arrange  programs  which  would  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  curricular 
offerings  and  stimulate  interest  in  wider  horizons. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  secondary  aim  of  the  committee  was  to 
foster  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Galesburg  Division  that  it  was  indeed 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  committee  planned  so  many  programs  featuring  individuals  or  groups 
from  the  Urbana  campus.  An  incidental  value  of  this  policy  was  that  these 
occasions  made  it  possible  for  additional  persons  from  the  Urbana  campus  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Galesburg  Division. 
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There  follows  a  list  of  the  programs  sponsored: 

September  30,  19^8  -  Professor  Edwin  C.  Rae,  "The  Restoration  and  Restitution 

of  Objects  of  Art  in  Europe" 
October  6         -  Mr.  Maynard  Miller,  "Conquest  of  St.  Elias" 
October  Ik  -  Dean  C.  E.  Palmer,  "Pageant  of  the  Packets" 

October  28        -  Dr.  Roland  Gibson,  "Is  British  Socialism  a  Failure?" 
November  3        -  University  of  Illinois  Sinfonietta 
November  l8       -  Dr.  Francis  E.  McMahon,  "Franco  Spain  in  the  Post-War 

World" 
December  2        -  The  Walden  String  Quartet 
December  15       -  Galesburg  Division  Chorus  in  "The  Messiah" 
January  k,   19^9    -  General  Electric  House  of  Magic 
February  17       -  Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  "Population  As  a  Factor  in 

World  Relations" 
February  2k  -  Professor  Stanley  Fletcher,  Piano  Recital 

February  27       -  Early  American  Films,  1895-1912 
March  13  -  Four  Charley  Chaplin  comedies 

March  16  -  French  Film,  "Crime  and  Punishment" 

March  23  -  Professor  Bruce  Foote,  Vocal  Recital 

March  27  -  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Birth  of  a  Nation" 

March  31  -  Mr.  Richard  I.  von  Trebra,  "Can  We  Feed  Ourselves?" 

April  21  -  Professor  Paul  N.  Landis,  "Poems  I  Like" 

In  all,  the  committee  sponsored  18  events  which  were  attended  by  about 
6500  individuals.   Since  the  committee's  budget  was  $2000,  this  means  that  the 
total  was  served  at  an  approximate  cost  of  30  cents  each.  Eight  speakers 
appeared  on  the  two  series,  three  from  the  Urbana  campus,  one  member  of  the 
Galesburg  faculty,  and  four  having  no  connection  with  the  University.  A  total 
of  1900  listeners  attended  these  eight  presentations.  There  were  two  programs 
devoted  to  vocal  music,  one  soloist  coming  from  the  Urbana  musical  faculty  and 
one  program  being  given  by  the  local  University  Chorus.  A  total  of  700  people 
attended  these  concerts.  The  "Messiah"  was  sponsored  by  the  Convocations  Com- 
mittee this  year,  partly  to  assist  financially  and  partly  to  enhance  the  pres- 
tige of  the  choral  group.  Three  programs  were  devoted  to  instrumental  music, 
one  by  the  University  Sinfonietta,  one  by  the  Walden  String  Quartet,  and  one  by 
a  pianist.  All  these  artists  were  members  of  the  University  Music  School  fac- 
ulty in  Urbana;  also,  some  Urbana  students  participated  in  the  program  of  the 
Sinfonietta.  These  three  programs  were  heard  by  a  total  of  1350  persons. 

The  committee  sponsored  four  motion  picture  programs.  The  first  three  were 
early  American  films,  Including  early  Chaplin  productions  and  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  In  the  latter,  a  note  of  nostalgic  realism  was  introduced  by  the 
piano  accompaniment  provided  by  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  series.  In  addition,  the  committee  sponsored,  with  the 
Division  of  Humanities,  one  showing  of  a  French  film  which  had  been  brought  to 
Galesburg  by  the  modern  language  staff.  The  total  attendance  at  these  showings 
vae  1375. 

Finally,  the  committee  underwrote  the  expense  of  and  provided  publicity  for 
a  feature  brought  to  this  campus  by  the  Division  of  Engineering  Sciences,  namely 
the  General  Electric  House  of  Magic. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

The  most  beautiful  building  on  the  Galesburg  campus  was  the  chapel.  Built 
in  the  usual  Army  style,  with  the  simplicity  of  design  and  structure  that  char- 
acterized all  station  ehanels .  it  had  certain  refinements,  such  as  excellent 
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oak  pews  and  pulpit  furniture,  which  impressed  all  who  entered.  Situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  "C"  corridor,  it  was  conveniently  accessible. 

The  chapel  was  not  used  during  the  first  semester  of  lSk6-kJ ,  but  during 
the  second  semester  arrangements  were  made  for  non-sectarian  services  to  be 
held  each  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  This  was  rather  easily  done  owing 
to  the  great  helpfulness  of  the  Galesburg  ministers.  The  Reverend  Mr.  M.  L. 
Baymond,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  was  appointed  by  the  Galesburg 
Council  of  Churches  to  arrange  for  different  ministers  to  give  brief  sermons. 
Since  many  of  the  students  desired  to  attend  services  downtown  at  the  eleven 
o'clock  hour  and  since  the  ministers  had  responsibilities  in  their  own  churches, 
forty-five  minutes  was  set  as  the  time  limit  for  services  in  the  chapel. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  encourage  attendance.  Also,  student  partici- 
pation in  the  services  was  facilitated  by  the  type  of  programs  that  were 
arranged.  For  example,  the  various  dormitories  furnished  boys  (or  girls)  who 
ushered,  presented  musical  numbers,  gave  the  Scripture  readings,  or  led  in 
prayers.  Occasionally  student  groups  furnished  flowers  for  the  altar.  In  the 
autumn  of  19^7  >  Dr.  Alvin  Ahrens  organized  a  student  choir  which  was  regularly 
present  at  the  services  and  presented  special  music  numbers. 

Though  the  chapel  services  were  called,  and  were  intended  to  be,  non- 
sectarian,  it  was  Protestant  ministers  who  gave  the  sermons  and  it  was,  in 
geDeral,  Protestant  students  who  attended.  Arrangements  were  later  made, 
therefore,  for  the  holding  of  Catholic  services.  These  were  instituted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  I9V7-U8  under  the  direction  of  Father 
John  Wissing.  The  Catholic  services  were  much  better  attended  than  were  the 
non-sectarian  services,  and  were  continued  until  the  closing  of  the  Division. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  non-sectarian  services,  first  held  in  the  morning  and 
later  at  an  evening  hour,  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester 
of  19^7-^8  because  of  poor  attendance. 

The  holding  of  religious  services  at  a  State  educational  institution 
involved  some  problems,  and  there  were  those  who  entertained  doubts  as  to  their 
propriety.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Galbraith,  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  made  the 
following  comment: 

I  realize  that  a  chapel  service  as  a  part  of  a  State  institution 
was  somewhat  unique,  but  our  particular  physical  arrangements  on 
this  campus  whereby  80  per  cent  of  our  students  and  faculty  were 
housed  practically  as  one  big  family,  seemed  to  justify  our 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  providing  religious  services.  My 
position  has  always  been  that  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
religious  worship  is  a  necessary  part  of  successful  group  living, 
and  for  those  students  who  did  participate,  I  am  sure  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  accomplished. 

It  would  be  erroneous,  of  course,  to  assume  that  the  religious  activities 
of  Division  students  were  limited  to  the  campus.  Many  students  attended  serv- 
ices in  the  downtown  churches  and  participated  in  the  young  peoples f  organi- 
zations. Notices  concerning  such  meetings  and  activities  were  a  regular  feature 
of  the  campus  bulletin  boards.  These  were  addressed  to  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  students,  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  were  driving  down- 
town at  the  hours  specified  know  that  the  Galesburg  campus  was  represented  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  Galesburg  community. 
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SPECIAL  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Perhaps  there  is  no  other  college  or  university  in  the  country  vhere  the 
physical  needs  of  the  students  and  faculty  are  so  conveniently  met  as  they 
were  at  Galesburg.  There  was  no  place  on  the  campus  vhere  a  boy  could  buy  a 
new  overcoat  (one  was  hardly  needed  at  the  Galesburg  Division)  or  a  girl  a 
new  formal.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  commonly  required  article  or 
service  that  one  could  not  obtain  •within  the  confines  of  the  buildings  and 
corridors  of  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division.  Housing,  Food  Service, 
and  Health  Service  have  been  described.  Eere  may  be  mentioned  some  of  the 
extras  at  Galesburg. 

In  the  center  of  an  area  at  the  east  end  of  the  Main  Corridor  were  located 
a  number  of  facilities  where  the  students  gathered  to  obtain  supplies,  have  a 
coke,  and  greet  friends.  Foremost  among  these  facilities  was  the  Student 
Supply  Store.  This  was  not  different  from  most  student  stores  except  that  dur- 
ing the  years  following  the  war,  when  books  and  supplies  were  scarce,  the 
Galesburg  store  was  uncommonly  successful  in  stocking  its  shelves  with  the 
needed  materials.   In  addition  to  the  prescribed  and  necessary  supplies,  it 
carried  the  assortment  of  "notions" --"Illini"  T-shirts,  jackets,  University 
jewelry,  and  the  like--which  constitute  such  an  important  part  of  the  life  of 
the  student.  The  Student  Supply  Store  was  to  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate 
Division  what  a  PX  is  to  an  Army  post.   It  served  a  direct,  practical  need  and 
an  incidental,  morale  one.  It  did  this  the  better  because  of  the  amiable  per- 
sona who  worked  there. 

Around  the  corner  from  the  Student  Supply  Store  were  the  Barber  Shop  and 
the  cleaning  and  pressing  establishment.  In  the  latter,  the  student  could 
have  a  button  sewed  on  or  a  torn  place  repaired.  Dovn  "F"  corridor  one  came, 
after  a  considerable  walk,  to  the  Laundry.   It  was  a  large,  finely  equipped 
establishment,  set  up  by  the  Army  to  do  a  big  job.  It  did  a  very  useful  one, 
too,  for  Galesburg  Division  students. 

The  "Main  Desk"  was  located  in  the  center  of  activities  on  the  Main 
Corridor  and  was  open  from  7:00  A.M.  until  10:00  P.M.  Magazines,  newspapers, 
candy,  and  tobacco  were  on  sale  here,  and,  as  an  additional  service,  here  were 
collected  lost  and  found  articles.  At  the  Main  Desk,  also,  telegraph  service 
was  provided  whereby  students  and  others,  without  leaving  the  area,  might 
dispatch  messages.  Of  special  helpfulness  to  both  students  and  faculty  was 
the  Guest  House,  reservations  in  which,  at  a  nominal  cost,  could  be  arranged 
at  the  Main  Desk.  The  small  profits  realized  from  the  operation  of  the  Main 
Desk  were  turned  over  to  the  Student  Activity  Fund.  So  far  as  the  University 
vas  concerned,  this  was  a  non-profit  service. 

FACULTY  AND  STAFF  0BGANIZATI0NS 

The  patterns  of  community  life  at  the  Galesburg  Undergraduate  Division 
vere  largely  determined  by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  university  community  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  special,  different  kind  of  university  community. 
A  large  majority  of  faculty  and  students  lived  in  the  buildings  described  above 
and  in  the  rather  small,  compact  area  which  comprised  the  " campus. "  It  was 
inevitable  that  various  types  of  interests  and  activities  should  be  institu- 
tionalized. Among  students,  faculty,  and  staff  there  emerged  clubs  and  organ- 
izations dedicated  to  various  purposes,  professional,  cultural,  altruistic,  and 
social.  For  the  most  part,  there  was  a  mingling  of  these  purposes. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

So  far  as  "faculty  and  staff"  were  concerned,  the  two  principal  organi- 
zations were  the  University  Club  and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  The  former  came  into  being  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
year.  A  faculty  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  which  was 
later  presented  for  ratification.  An  interesting  point  was  raised  as  to 
whether  this  was  to  be  a  "Faculty  Club"  or  a  "University  Club."  There  was, 
apparently,  some  division  of  opinion,  this  being  based  on  the  different  pur- 
poses which  those  who  were  supporting  the  organization  believed  that  it  should 
serve.  One  group  supported  the  idea  of  a  professional,  intellectual  role; 
another  group  thought  of  the  emerging  organization  as  primarily  social.  In 
the  end  the  club  became  the  "University  Club,"  with  membership  open  to  non- 
academic  as  veil  as  to  academic  personnel.  Article  III  of  the  constitution 
reads: 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  club  shall  consist  of  the 
teaching  and  administrative  personnel  of  the  University,  of 
other  personnel  who  are  Board  of  Trustees  appointees,  and 
of  the  wives  and  husbands  of  such  members. 

Section  2.  Membership  of  the  club  is  open  also  to  other 
persons  with  the  provision  that  each  person  interested  in 
joining  be  sponsored  by  an  active  member  and  that  the 
applicant  not  qualified  as  above  (Sec.  l)  must  be  endorsed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting. 

The  purposes  of  the  club  were  to  effect  "the  improvement  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  University,  the  stimulation  of  recreational 
activities  .  ,  .  and  the  encouragement  of  esprit  de  corps." 

In  May,  19^7,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Garwood  Braun,  pres- 
ident, Helen  Wooley,  vice-president,  and  Bette  Patterson,  secretary-treasurer. 
Two  of  these  officers  continued  in  office  throughout  the  following  school  year 
(19U7A8) ,  but  in  January,  19^8,  Miss  Jeanne  Keller  replaced  Mrs.  Wooley,  who 
resigned  as  vice-president,  and  Miss  Elsie  Muller  was  elected  secretary  when 
the  job  of  secretary-treasurer  was  divided.  Miss  Patterson  continued  to  serve 
as  treasurer.  Among  the  activities  of  the  club  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1914-7  were  a  family  picnic  in  June,  a  dance  in  July,  and  a  reception  for 
retiring  Dean  Hamilton  in  August. 

During  the  academic  year  19^7-^8  the  club  sponsored  such  activities  as 
the  Kryl  Women's  Symphony,  a  talk  by  Mr.  Leroy  Shrode,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, on  his  experiences  at  the  South  Pole  with  Admiral  Byrd,  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Willard  Skidmore  on  the  Nuremberg  Trials,  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Fred  Trezise  on 
T.V.A.  There  were,  also,  a  family  Christmas  party,  a  round  robin  bridge 
tournament,  a  tennis  tournament,  a  play  by  the  drama  group  of  the  Faculty 
Wives  Club,  and  a  spring  dinner-dance  at  the  Galesburg  Club. 
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New  officers  elected  in  May,  19^+8,  for  the  coming  year  were  G.  R.  Glabe, 
president,  Jeanne  Keller,  vice-president,  Elsie  Muller,  secretary,  and  Leone 
Cockerell,  treasurer.  Upon  her  marriage  and  consequent  departure,  Miss  Keller 
vas  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret  Brooks.  Later  Miss  Cockerell  resigned  to  take 
another  position,  and  Miss  Patterson  agreed  again  to  serve  as  treasurer. 

When  the  Division  opened  in  the  fall,  an  informal  tea  vas  held  to  velcome 
new  members  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances.  Other  activities  during  1 9^8-1+9 
included  a  talk  on  hypnotism  by  Dr.  Bumstead  of  Knox  College,  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  party  at  the  Galesburg  Club,  a  play  at  Christmas  time  by  a  group  of 
Faculty  Wives,  and  an  informal  party  in  January.  At  other  meetings  Miss  Beulah 
Charmley,  of  the  Division  of  Humanities,  read  from  her  poetry,  Mr.  Robert  Robb 
gave  readings  from  his  early  works,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  retired  Dean  of  the 
Division,  showed  pictures  taken  on  his  recent  trip  to  South  America.  A  series 
of  bridge  tournaments  was  conducted.  As  a  concluding  activity,  a  family  pic- 
nic was  held  at  Lake  Storey.   It  was  a  pleasing  event  for  final  memories. 

The  University  Club  held  most  of  its  meetings  in  the  Faculty  Lounge,  a 
beautifully  appointed  room  at  the  end  of  "A"  corridor.  This  was  one  of  the 
accommodations  of  which  the  Division  was  very  proud  and  to  which  visitors  were 
invariably  escorted.  The  colorful  and  harmonious  furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  and 
pictures  of  the  Faculty  Lounge  were,  upon  the  closing  of  the  Division,  removed 
to  the  University  Allerton  Estate  near  Monticello. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  eligible  persons  (including 
vives  and  husbands  of  faculty  and  staff)  constituted  the  average  membership  of 
the  club,  which,  at  one  time,  reached  182.  Since  membership  was  entirely  vol- 
untary and  involved  modest  semester  dues,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  grati- 
fying response.  The  club  did  contribute  to  the  "social  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  University,"  did  stimulate  recreational  activities,  and  did 
encourage  esprit  de  corps.   Incidentally,  it  brought  to  light  varied  talents 
on  the  part  of  its  membership,  and  furnished  a  suitable  opportunity  for  their 
expression  and  enjoyment. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 

There  was  a  rather  strong  feeling  among  members  of  the  faculty  that  the 
first  year  at  Galesburg  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  elements  of  professional 
and  intellectual  activity  that  one  associates  with  university  life.  There  were 
practically  no  lectures  or  musicals,  though  some  members  of  the  University 
community  wisely  sought  these  out  at  Knox  College  and  in  the  Galesburg  com- 
munity; there  were  few  faculty  meetings,  and  those  little  coffee  cliques  which 
seem  to  be  so  universal  in  college  circles  had  not  yet  come  into  being.  There 
was  need  for  some  kind  of  faculty  organization  to  do  the  things  that  are 
associated  with  the  A.A.U.P. 

It  happened  that  there  were  among  the  newly  assembled  faculty  a  few  per- 
sons who  had  been  affiliated  In  various  other  institutions  with  the  A.A.U.P. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Johnson,  an  instructor  in  engineering,  was 
especially  interested  in  instituting  a  local  chapter  in  the  Galesburg  Divi- 
sion. Other  persons  who  had  been  members  were  Miss  Beulah  Charmley,  Dr.  Ernest 
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H.  Shideler,  arid  Dr.  James  M.  McCrimmon.  These  four  held  a  meeting  in  Dr. 
McCrimmon's  apartment  on  April  2k,   19^7 >   to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  organ- 
izing a  chapter.  This  group  formulated  a  statement  of  purposes,  made 
recommendations  concerning  organization  procedure,  and  nominated  a  group  of 
persons  as  candidates  for  offices.  The  statement  of  purposes  follows : 

1.  To  promote  within  the  faculty  any  measures  designed  to 
increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  institution. 
Such  promotion  might  be  furthered  by  any  or  all  of  the 
following  procedures: 

a.  Ey  a  program  of  lectures  and  discussions  designed  to 
inform  faculty  of  objectives  and  techniques  estab- 
lished in  other  schools. 

b.  By  a  program  designed  to  acquaint  members  of  one 
division  with  the  aims  and  procedures  of  other 
divisions  so  that  members  of  the  chapter  will  view 
educational  problems  in  perspective. 

c.  By  a  program  designed  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  different  divisions  and  departments  of  the 
University. 

2.  To  act  as  an  initiating  agency  for  faculty  action. 

3.  To  take  action  upon  specific  matters  for  Association 
business  submitted  to  the  Chapters  by  the  Council  or 
the  national  officers. 

h.     To  cooperate  with  the  national  organization  in  dealing 
with  professional  problems. 

A  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  30,  19^7,  in  the  Chemistry  lecture  room.  The  fol-. 
lowing  officers  were  chosen  from  the  slate  presented:  A.  M.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent, M.  P.  Anderson,  vice-president,  Pearl  Noland,  secretary,  and  Louise 
Stubblefield,  treasurer.  Persons  chosen  to  constitute  the  Executive  Council 
were  Miss  Beulah  Charmley,  Miss  Gladys  Webber,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Glawe.  During 
the  academic  year  19^8-^9  the  following  persons  served:  M.  P.  Anderson, 
president,  R.  Y.  Robb,  vice-president,  Louise  Stubblefield,  secretary,  and 
G.  R.  Glabe,  treasurer.  The  Executive  Council  consisted  of  Miss  Webber, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Willard  E.  Skidmore. 

Some  highlights  in  the  activities  of  the  chapter  were  the  joint  meeting 
with  several  other  chapters,  held  at  the  Western  Illinois  State  College, 
Macomb,  on  May  5>  19^7 ,   at  which  Dr.  John  A.  Kinneman,  an  active  member  of  the 
national  organization,  spoke;  the  tea  given  September  17,  19^7 ,   honoring  Dean 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Louttit  and  all  new  members  of  the  faculty;  the  dinner  meeting 
held  on  June  k,   19^7,  at  which  Dr.  Albert  H.  Lybyer,  Professor  of  History, 
Emeritus ,  spoke  on  the  controversial  topic  "The  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
Post-war  World";  and  the  Christmas  party  held  on  December  17,  19*+7.  The  last- 
named  affair  was  voted  by  many  to  have  been  the  finest  social  event  held  at 
the  Galesburg  Division. 


During  the  academic  year  19^8-^9  the  chapter  held  fewer  meetings  at  which 
formal  lectures  were  given,  though  one  such  occurred  on  October  20,  when  Pro- 
fessor William  Neiswanger  of  the  Urbana  campus  spoke  on  "Some  Economic  Aspects 
of  the  Marshall  Plan."  Professor  Neiswanger  had  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  European  trip,  during  which  he  studied  the  Marshall  Plan  in  opera- 
tion. Mrs.  Neiswanger,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  also  spoke  briefly  at 
the  meeting,  giving  observations  of  special  interest  to  the  women  of  the 
audience. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  informal  dinner  meetings  were  held.  At  these 
certain  members  of  the  chapter  reported  on  new  books  or  presented  brief  talks, 
these  being  followed  by  group  discussion.  These  were,  at  times,  both  inter- 
esting and  spirited.  It  was  inevitable  that  current  questions  concerning 
academic  freedom,  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  discharging  of  the  Washington 
professors,  the  discussion  of  the  Broyles  bills,  and  the  general  uneasiness 
of  the  country  at  large,  should  have  been  introduced.  There  was,  among  the 
membership  of  the  chapter,  about  as  great  a  range  of  political  and  social 
philosophies  as  one  would  expect  to  find  among  any  faculty  group,  with  the 
"liberals,"  as  usual,  being  the  more  ardent  and  the  more  articulate.  The  only 
substantive  outcome  of  these  discussions  was  a  set  of  resolutions  protesting 
the  passing  of  the  Broyles  bills. 

Other  discussions  related  to  administration-faculty  relations.  It  was 
reported  that  "many  projects  relating  to  faculty  welfare  were  studied  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted."  These  had  to  do  with  such  matters  as  committee 
appointments,  mail  service,  and  some  personal  misunderstandings.  The  fact 
that  administrative  staff  were  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  A.A.U.P. 
gave  it  a  unique  position  among  campus  organizations.  Whether  the  exclusion 
of  administrative  officers  from  membership  and  the  exclusion  from  offices  in 
the  organization,  but  not  from  membership,  of  chairmen  of  academic  divisions, 
was  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  well  being  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  membership  of  the  Galesburg 
chapter  was  unusually  large,  at  one  time  constituting  about  80  per  cent  of  all 
eligible  persons. 

FACULTY  WIVES  CLUB 

The  Faculty  Wives  Club  was  organized  on  February  5,  19^7  >  by  a  group  of 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  wives.  The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to  provide 
recreation  and  social  life  for  its  members  and  to  help  promote  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  in  the  Galesburg  Division.  Mrs.  William  English,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  stimulating  interest  in  such  a  group,  was  elected  the  first  president 
and  Mrs.  James  Osborn  was  the  first  secretary-treasurer.  A  bridge  group,  a 
sports  group,  and  a  hobby  group  were  created  to  serve  the  varying  interest  of 
the  Wives.  Constitution  and  by-laws  were  formulated  and  became  effective  in 
April,  19l*7. 

Mrs.  English  was  re-elected  president  of  the  club  for  the  following 
semester.  The  vice-president  was  Mrs.  Robert  Robb,  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Gar 
Braun,  and  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mark  Anderson.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
English,  a  nursery  and  kindergarten  project  was  organized  and  sponsored  by  the 
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club.  Permission  was  obtained  to  utilize  one  of  the  otherwise  unused  class- 
rooms, and  various  members  of  the  club  cooperated  with  the  mothers  by  contrib- 
uting money  and  labor  to  provide  suitable  equipment.  As  there  was  no  public 
kindergarten  in  Galesburg  and  as  there  were  many  children  of  pre -school  age 
at  the  Galesburg  Division,  the  organization  of  the  kindergarten  was  a  great 
service  to  the  entire  University  community.  Mrs.  George  Franklin,  wife  of  one 
of  the  Negro  students  living  in  the  area,  was  employed  as  the  kindergarten 
teacher.  She  was  well  qualified  for  the  work.  After  a  few  difficulties  of  a 
financial  nature  at  the  beginning,  the  "University  Kindergarten"  took  its 
place  as  a  "school  within  a  school"  and  became  an  important  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion life.  After  the  work  got  under  way,  the  kindergarten  was  self-supporting 
with  a  tuition  of  $7.50  per  month  per  pupil.  In  some  instances  "scholarships" 
were  contributed  for  kindergarten-age  children  whose  parents  felt  unable  to 
pay  the  tuition.  Children  of  faculty  and  students  alike  attended  the  kinder- 
garten . 

The  services  as  teacher  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Haler  were  secured  during  the  year 
19^8-^9*  when  the  Franklins  left  the  Division.  Programs  and  even  a  "Commence- 
ment" ceremony  enlivened  each  "academic"  year.   (J.  R.  Johnson  proved  himself 
an  excellent  ringmaster  in  the  Kindergarten  "Circus,"  and  Sandy  McCrimmon  gave 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  heredity  in  his  ability  to  entertain  an  audience. 
"He  gets  that  from  Jim,"  was  the  general  verdict.') 

In  September  of  19^7,  the  club  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  Inter- 
Club  Council  of  Galesburg,  and  thereafter  cooperated  in  many  enterprises 
suggested  by  the  Council  for  the  good  of  the  community.  This  affiliation 
promoted  pleasant  relations  between  the  community  of  Galesburg  and  the  Uni- 
versity group. 

A  handiwork  group  and  a  drama  group  became  active  in  the  second  year  of 
the  organization.  The  drama  group,  which  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Louttit, 
became  known  as  the  Mask  and  Melody  group.  Under  the  directorship  of  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Giesecke,  they  presented  a  play,  "Graveyard  Day,"  for  the  club.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  they  were  asked  to  give  repeat  performances  for  the 
benefit  of  a  number  of  Galesburg  organizations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  in  February,  19^8:  Mrs.  de  Lafayette 
Reid,  president,  Mrs.  Bruce  Benedict,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lewis  Kerwood, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hubbard,  treasurer.  At  the  June  meeting  Mrs.  Fred 
Trezise  presented  the  club  with  a  block  and  gavel  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering  Sciences. 

The  officers  for  the  year  19^8-49  were:  Mrs.  Ronald  Graf f ouliere ,  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Bruce  Benedict,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Kelly  Crockett,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Hubbard,  treasurer.  The  bridge  group  and  the  Mask  and  Melody  were 
the  active  groups  this  year.  The  latter,  under  the  directorship  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Louttit,  presented  a  one-act  play,  "The  Rehearsal,"  for  the  club  and  for  the 
University  Club.  The  drama  group  also  provided  numerous  programs  for  the  club 
meetings.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  wives  and  faculty  were  quite  talented 
in  music,  art,  creative  writing,  and  the  dance,  and  members  were  inclined  to 
view  one  another  with  surprised  respect  after  one  of  the  "Talent  Reviews." 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  sociability  prevailed  throughout  the  three 
years,  to  which  was  happily  added  a  sense  of  humor  which  carried  the  members 
through  the  usual  problems  which  arise  in  women's  organizations.  In  addition 
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to  afternoon  and  luncheon  meetings  for  the  wives  of  the  staff,  numerous 
evening  affairs,  both  formal  and  informal,  were  planned.  These  included  the 
husbands,  and  sometimes  the  children. 

Moot  problems,  such  as  the  purchase  of  dishes  for  social  events,  and, 
after  their  purchase,  the  settling  of  Just  who  might  use  this  valuable  Wool- 
worth  property,  enlivened  some  of  the  business  meetings.  But  most  of  these 
were  settled  amicably,  and  with  the  closing  of  the  Division  in  June,  19^9  >  "the 
club  voted  to  donate  its  dishes  to  a  worthy  project,  Camp  Shaubena,  a  summer 
camp  near  Galesburg  for  young  people. 

Although  the  Faculty  Wives  Club  was  primarily  a  social  organization,  it 
did  recognize  community  responsibility  in  carrying  out  suggestions  of  the 
Inter-Club  Council.  Perhaps  its  most  significant  action  of  this  sort  was  in 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Knox  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
when  it  established  its  blood  program  in  January  of  19^9. 


ILLINI  HEIGHTS 

The  Federal  Housing  apartments- -commonly  called,  from  their  construction, 
"block-house"  apartments--occupied  an  area  north  of  the  main  school  buildings 
to  which  the  name  "Vetville"  was  given.  This  was  not  a  very  distinctive  name, 
however,  what  with  all  the  Vetvilles  that  were  springing  up  over  the  country, 
and  it  was  decided  that  something  else  should  be  chosen.  Various  proposals 
were  made  and  a  vote  was  taken.  "Illini  Heights"  was  selected.  The  first  part 
of  the  name  was  obviously  appropriate;  the  second  part  was  not.  "Illini  Flats" 
would  have  been  more  descriptive.  But,  by  decision  of  the  householders,  it 
became  and  remained  Illini  Heights. 

Elsewhere  in  this  history  a  description  of  the  110  three-  and  four-room 
apartments  is  given.  They  had  their  good  and  bad  points.  With  the  critical 
scarcity  of  housing  which  existed  at  the  time,  it  waB  inevitable  that  contro- 
versies should  arise  ae  to  who  should  have  the  apartments.  There  was  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  excluded  veterans  when  a  number  of 
the  apartments  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty.  There  once  appeared 
a  prominent  sign  (source  unknown),  superimposed  upon  the  permanent  one  of  FPHA, 
giving  the  name  of  the  village  as  "Facultyville . "  This  phase  passed  when  it 
became  clear  to  all  that  for  the  married  members  of  the  faculty  to  have  living 
quarters  for  themselves  and  their  families  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  Galesburg 
Undergraduate  Division. 

The  Council 

It  soon  became  evident  that  in  even  so  small  and  simple  a  community  as 
Illini  Heights  there  were  various  matters  that  required  the  attention  of  some 
kind  of  governing  body.  In  the  spring  of  19V7  a  group  of  interested  students 
called  a  meeting  of  the  adult  residents  of  the  community,  at  which  the  first 
Community  Council  was  elected.  This  group  designated  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  which  was  later  ratified  and  put  into  effect.  The  constitution 
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pledged  Illini  Heights  to  abide  "by  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Galesburg 
and  by  the  policies  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  University.  In  matters 
affecting  the  Heights  alone,  the  constitution  called  for  independent  action. 

The  constitution  provided  for  a  division  of  the  community  into  four 
wards,  from  each  of  vhich  two  councilmen  were  to  be  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  Councilmen  vere  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  without  nomi- 
nation. Since  provision  was  made  for  the  elected  councilmen  to  choose  one  of 
their  number  as  "chairman -at -large,"  the  person  receiving  the  third  highest 
vote  in  the  ward  from  which  the  chairman  was  chosen  automatically  became  a 
member  of  the  council  representing  his  ward.  All  councilmen  were  elected  for 
a  term  of  one  semester.  The  chairman-at -large,  who  had  the  power  of  casting 
the  deciding  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Mayor." 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  that  a  majority  of  the  council 
should  constitute  a  quorum;  that  the  council  should  have  power  to  enact,  revise, 
or  repeal  ordinances  and  regulations;  and  that  the  council  should  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  all  disputes  between  the  village  and  individuals  arising  from 
the  constitution  or  ordinances  of  the  village.  Under  this  elastic  constitu- 
tion, the  council  had  a  fairly  clear  field  for  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  was  the  problem  of  community 
washing  facilities.  Under  the  direction  of  the  first  chairman -at -large,  Robert 
Adams,  arrangements  were  made  through  the  University  for  a  loan  of  $U00  with 
which  to  purchase  two  Bendix  washing  machines.  A  contract  was  drawn  up 
according  to  which  the  council  was  to  pay  the  University  $10  per  month  until, 
in  1951 7   the  loan  would  be  repaid.  A  charge  of  25  cents  per  load  of  wash  was 
made.  It  was  agreed  that  the  machines  should  become  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity upon  the  closing  of  the  Division.  With  this  event  occurring  two  years 
earlier  than  had  been  anticipated,  there  remained  a  sizable  unpaid  balance. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  council,  it  was  suggested  that  a  community 
newspaper  be  published.  Responsibility  for  this  project  was  assumed  by  the 
Student  Wives  Club.  Known  as  the  Block-Buster ,  this  weekly  mimeographed 
paper  proved  to  be  interesting  and  informative.  Distributed  without  charge 
to  residents  of  the  Heights,  it  was  read  with  great  thoroughness.  Its  con- 
tents, of  course,  were  concerned  with  local  happenings  and  the  doings  of 
student  and  faculty  families  living  in  the  community.  A  conspicuous,  perhaps 
socially  significant  feature  was  the  almost  weekly  reports  on  the  growing 
population  of  the  Heights.  This  feature  of  post-war  living  was  recorded  in 
numerous  periodicals  and  books  appearing  at  the  time. 

The  council  interested  itself  in  such  questions  as  better  street  lighting, 
landscaping,  playgrounds  and  playground  equipment,  police  patrol,  and  a  mobile 
grocery  unit.  The  safety  of  the  children  was  protected  in  various  ways,  and 
no  serious  accidents  were  reported.  A  persistent  problem  was  what  to  do  about 
the  rather  numerous  dogs  of  the  village.  Specifically,  the  question  was 
whether  they  should  be  kept  tied  or  allowed  to  run  at  will.  In  the  spring  of 
19^9  the  council  conducted  a  poll  to  determine  the  sentiments  of  the  community. 
The  majority  favored  keeping  the  dogs  tied.  But  this  involved  difficult 
questions  of  enforcement --by  whom  and  how.  Not  without  humor,  the  council 
decided  that  "further  complaints  concerning  dogs  must  be  made  to  the  police 
and  not  to  the  council." 
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The  only  revenue  received  by  the  council  came  from  the  vashing  machines. 
Since  the  amount  received  monthly  nearly  always  exceeded  the  $10  constituting 
the  monthly  payment  to  the  University,  the  council  was  able  to  employ  a  studem, 
to  look  after  the  Recreation  Hall,  provided  as  a  community  center  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  finance  occasional  parties  and  picnics.  These  were,  according 
to  one  student  commentator,  "criticized  by  a  few,  but  appreciated  by  the 
majority." 

During  the  two-year  duration  of  the  council,  the  following  persons  served 
as  mayor:  Robert  Adams,  Harold  Scharper,  Paul  Hubbard,  and  Francis  Verdun. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  were  veteran  students.  Mr0  Hubbard 
was  an  instructor  in  history  and  political  science. 

The  significance  of  Illini  Heights  lay  not  in  what  it  did  or  what  it  was, 
but  in  what  it  represented- -an  experiment  in  democracy  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  All  the  young  men  and  women  who  participated  in  it  should  be  better 
citizens  for  their  experience.  Some  of  them  became  interested  in  government 
service  as  a  possible  career.  One  of  these,  a  student  receiving  the  financial 
benefits  of  a  completely  disabled  veteran,  said  to  the  writer,  "I  could  proba- 
bly live  off  the  government  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  wanted  to.  I  don't 
want  to."  It  was  this  kind  of  spirit,  expressed  in  numerous  ways,  that  made 
the  Galeeburg  Undergraduate  Division  a  stimulating  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

Student  Wives  Club 

It  seemed  that  almost  everybody  at  the  Division  was  a  member  of  some  club 
or  was  related  to  some  organized  activity.  The  student  wives  were  an  excep- 
tion. They  had  their  duties  of  preparing  meals,  keeping  the  apartment  clean, 
and  looking  after  Junior.  But  the  wives  at  Galesburg  wanted  some  other  outlet 
for  their  talents  and  their  social  instincts.  Therefore  they  decided  to  have 
their  own  club. 

The  organization  of  the  Student  Wives  Club  was  effected  in  March,  19^8, 
the  organization  meeting  having  been  promoted  by  Mrs.  Pamela  Pacuzzo  and  Mrs. 
Rosemary  Sanders.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Recreation  Hall,  it  was  decided 
that  student  wives  living  in  Illini  Heights,  in  A-6,  and  in  downtown  Galesburg 
should  all  be  eligible  for  membership.  It  was  decided  also  that  the  club  shoulc 
be  primarily  social  and  recreational.  Officers  were  chosen  and  the  club  got 
under  way. 

A  number  of  more  serious  programs  included  talks  by  Mrs.  William  English 
on  club  organization;  Mrs.  Eugene  Haler  on  her  experiences  in  Japan;  Mrs. 
Robert  Robb  on  life  in  the  Philippines  during  the  war;  Dr.  Willard  Skidmore  on 
the  Nuremberg  trials;  Mrs.  Paul  Hubbard  on  dietetics;  Dr.  Roland  Gibson  on 
business  conditions;  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Graffouliere  on  Red  Cross  work  during  the 
var.  In  a  lighter  vein,  the  club  helped  with  various  aspects  of  the  stage 
production  "Ham  and  Legs,"  given  in  December,  19^8.  In  this  the  wives  proved 
that  they  could  hold  their  own  with  the  unmarried  girls  living  in  the  dormi- 
tories. An  especially  useful  activity  occured  during  the  summer  of  19^8,  when 
the  wives  made  colorful  curtains  for  the  "Rec  Hall."  This  room  located  in  the 
Heights  area  was  the  scene  of  many  lively  parties. 


1.  Written  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  Eilers. 
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During  the  time  the  club  functioned- -from  March,  19*+8>  to  June,  19^9-- 
more  than  sixty  young  vomen  vere  members.  The  turnover  of  membership  -was 
rapid,  but  a  solid  core  of  interests  gave  more  than  passing  cohesiveness  to 
the  group  and  fostered  friendships  that  vill  last  for  many  years. 
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APPENDIX  A 
STATISTICS  ON  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


The  following  tables  present  several  analyses  of 
the  student  enrollments  at  the  Galesburg  Division.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  -were  29^+0  different  students 
enrolled  during  the  three  year  period,  with  a  total 
registration  of  7032;  i.e.,  the  average  student  regis- 
tered for  two  or  three  semesters.  These  tables  were 
prepared  by  C.  M.  Louttit  from  data  supplied  by  the 
Examiner  and  Recorder,  L.  0.  Kerwood. 
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Table  XVII 
Registration  by  College  And  Curriculum 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  358^ 

Agriculture1 2kl 

Chemical  Engineering 73 

Chemistry 76 

Education1 20 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts1 _ 97 

General 1752 

Home  Economics1 2 

Physical  Education1 77 

Pre  -Dental 106 

Pre -Journalism  187 

Pre-Lav 104 

Pre-Medical 21+5 

Pre -Veterinary .10 

Teacher  Training 152 

DSSWV1 hk2 

Commerce  1621 

General Ih62 

DSSWV1 159 


Engineering  1827 

Aeronaut ical  8l 

Agricultural 36 

Ceramic 7 

Civil ....  151 

Electrical  382 

General 831 

Mechanical.... 222 

Metallurgical 15 

Mining 5 

Mining  and  Metallurgical 3 

Physics ....  2k 

DSSWV1  70 


1.  These  colleges  vere  not  formally  organized  at  Galesburg,  but  basic  work 
vas  given  in  the  colleges  indicated.  DSSWV  is  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  for  War  Veterans. 
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Table  XVIII 
Geographical  Distribution 
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I.  ILLINOIS  (Counties) 

Adams 17 

Alexander 0 

Bond 1 

Boone 12 

Brown k 

Bureau  22 

Calhoun, 3 

Carroll 15 

Case.  15 

Champaign. .13 

Christian 7 

Clark 2 

Clay.  ..2 

Clinton 3 

Coles 5 

Cook 995 

Crawford 2 

Cumberland  1 

DeKalb Ik 

DeWitt 5 

Douglas 0 

DuPage  59 

Edgar 9 

Edwards  ...     ...  h 

Effingham  2 

Fayette 2 

Ford 1 

Franklin 5 

Fulton  68 

Gallatin 0 

Greene 11 

Grundy 1*+ 

Hamilton 5 

Hancock  .17 

Hardin 1 

Henderson 9 

Henry 69 

Iroquois 18 

Jackson 1 

Jaspar 0 

Jefferson 9 

Jersey 3 

JoDaviess  7 

Johnson 1 

Kane 39 

Kankakee 22 


Kendall  8 

Knox  353 

Lake 39 

LaSalle 29 

Lawrence  3 

Lee 29 

Livingston 25 

Logan 9 

McDonough 18 

McHenry 28 

McLean 20 

Macon  8 

Macoupin... 17 

Madison 28 

Marion  5 

Marshall 1511. 

Mason 6 

Massac  0 

Menard  .  ...6 

Mercer 31 

Monroe 0 

Montgomery .  10 

Morgan  5 

Moultrie 2 

Ogle.  21 

Peoria  5^ 

Perry 0 

Piatt  6 

Pike 6 

Pope 0 

Pulaski  1 

Putnam 0 

Randolph 6 

Richland 2 

Rock  Island 31 

Saline 2 

Sangamon 39 

Schuyler  ...  10 

Scott 0 

Shelby 6 

Stark. Ik 

St.  Clair 29 

Stephenson  10 

Tazewell  18 

Union  3 

Vermilion  13 


Wabash 0 

Warren  35 

Washington  2 

Wayne  k 

White  3 

Whiteside 62 

Will 36 

Williamson 7 

Winnebago 6k 

Woodford  7 


TOTAL        2699 


OTHER  STATES 

Arizona  1 

Arkansas  .. 2 

California  9 

Colorado  2 

Connecticut 3 

District  of 

Columbia  1 

Florida 6 

Hawaii 1 

Indiana 11 

Iowa  21 

Kansas 1 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana  1 

Maine. 1 

Massachusetts  8 

Michigan 9 

Minnesota 5 

Missouri 19 

Nebraska 2 

New  Jersey 13 

New  Mexico  2 

New  York 59 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio  ... 10 

Pennsylvania  17 

Puerto  Rico 2 

South  Dakota  . .  1 

Tennessee k 
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II.  OTHER  STATES  (Continued) 

Texas 3 

Utah  ... 1 

Virginia 1 

Washington  2 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 9 

Wyoming  . .  2 


TOTAL         233 


III.  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Canada  1 

China ....  1 

Mexico  2 

Norway .  1 

Panama 2 

Union  of  South 

Africa  ... 1 


TOTAL 
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Table  X3X 
Registration  by  Classes 


Semester 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Unclassified 

No. 

i_ 

No, 

i_ 

No. 

I   1946-47 

377 

87.3 

5* 

12.5 

1 

II  1946-47 

855 

79.5 

279 

20.4 

2 

SS  19^7 

1*3 

39.^ 

214 

59.0 

6 

I   19*7-48 

967 

57.5 

714 

42.4 

2 

II  19^7-^8 

572 

42.7 

763 

56.9 

5 

SS  1948 

37 

15.^ 

193 

80.4 

10 

I   1948-49 

494 

45.8 

580 

53.8 

5 

II  1948-49 

326 

39.8 

486 

59.3 

7 

■ 


. 
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Table  XX 
Veteran  Enrollment 

Semester        Men    Women  Total  Percent 

I  19^-6- V7      328       5  333  77-1 

II  19^6-^7      827      10  837  77-8 
SS  19^7        32U      6  330  90.9 

I  19V7-48      1038     15  1053  62.6 

II  19V7-U8      802      11  813  60.7 
SS  19kQ                    176       3  179  7^.6 

I  19^8-49      501      6  507  ^7.0 

II  19^8-49      362      l  363  hk.3 
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Semester 

I  1946-47 

II  1946-47 
SS  1947 

I  1947-48 

II  1947-48 
SS  1948 

I  1948-49 

II  1948-49 


Table  XXI 
Student  Marital  Status 


Registration 

Married 

Students 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Percent 

432 

30 

30 

6.9 

1076 

101 

If 

105 

9.8 

363 

120 

5 

125 

34.4 

1683 

163 

7 

170 

10.1 

1340 

132 

7 

139 

10.4 

21*0 

80 

It 

84 

35.0 

1079 

115 

7 

122 

11.3 

819 

93 

4 

97 

11.8 

Totals         7032  834      38       872      12.4 


. 
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Table 

XXII 

Student 

Sex  Ratios 

Semester 

Men 

Women 

Ratio 
Women  :  Men 

I   1946-47 

1+00 

32 

1  :  12.5 

II  1946-lfT 

986 

90 

1  :  11.0 

ss  1947 

340 

23 

1  :  14.8 

I   1947-48 

1449 

234 

1  :  6.2 

II  1947-48 

1143 

197 

1  :  5.8 

ss  1948 

210 

30 

1  :  7.0 

I   191+8-49 

927 

152 

1  :  6.1 

II  1948-49 

702 

117 

1  :  6,0 

' 
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Table 

XXIII 

Average  Age 

of 

Students 

Semester 

Men 

Women 

All 

I      19U6-VT 

21.2 

19.1* 

21.1 

II    1946-1*7 

21.1+ 

20.0 

21.3 

ss   191*7 

23.0 

21*.  3 

23.1 

I      19VM8 

20.7 

19.6 

20.6 

II     1947-1*8 

21.6 

19.9 

21.1+ 

ss    191*8 

23.2 

20.7 

22.9 

I      191*8-1*9 

21.2 

19.7 

21.0 

II     1948-1*9 

21.5 

20.1* 

21.1* 

Totals  21.9  20.5  21.6 


• 
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Table  XXIV 
Withdrawals,  Failures  &  Scholastic  Probation  by  Semesters 

Semester    Registration   Withdrawals    Dropped    Scholastic  Probation 


No. 

No, 

J_ 

No. 

-£. 

No. 

JL 

I 

1946-1+7 

432 

39 

9.0 

29 

6.7 

69 

16.0 

II 

1946-1+7 

1076 

80 

7.* 

56 

5.2 

274 

25.4 

SS 

1947 

363 

11 

3.0 

Ik 

3.9 

28 

7.7 

I 

1947-48 

1683 

110 

6.5 

162 

9.6 

435 

25.8 

II 

1947-48 

1340 

57 

4.3 

193 

lfc.U 

185 

13.8 

SS 

1948 

240 

12 

5.0 

8 

3.3 

27 

11.2 

I 

1948-U9 

1079 

50 

k.6 

69 

6.4 

232 

21.5 

II 

1914.8-^9 

819 

26 

3.2 

104 

12.7 

94 

11.5 

NOTE:  Withdrawals  include  all  students  who  left  school  for  any  reason 
before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Dropped  includes  students  who  failed  all  work 
during  the  semester  and  those  who  were  on  scholastic  probation  but  failed  to 
secure  the  required  grade-point  average  of  3.0.  Students  with  grade-point 
averages  below  3.0  were  placed  on  scholastic  probation  for  the  following 
semester. 


'    '       -:  ; 
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Table  XXV 
Veteran  vs.  Non-Veteran  Withdrawals 


Semester 

Veterans 

Non- 

-Veterans 

Enrollment 

Withdrawals 

Enrollment 

Withdrawals 

No. 

_i_ 

No, 

X 

I   19l+6-Vr 

332 

32 

9.6 

100 

7 

7.0 

II  19^6-^7 

837 

68 

8.1 

239 

12 

5.0 

ss  19^7 

329 

7 

2.1 

& 

k 

11.8 

I   19V7-U8 

105^ 

77 

7.3 

629 

33 

5.3 

II  19U7-W 

813 

k2 

5.2 

527 

15 

2.9 

ss  19^8 

179 

9 

5.0 

61 

3 

t.9 

I   19^8-49 

506 

28 

5-5 

573 

22 

3.8 

II  19^8-^9 

363 

11 

3.0 

1^56 

15 

3.3 

Totals 


W13 


27k 


6.2 


2619 


111 


fc.2 


':. 
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Table 

XXVI 

Scholastic  Probation 

Status1 

Semester 

Registration 

Scholastic 

Probati. 

No. 

J_ 

I   191*6-1*7 

1*32 

85 

19.7 

II  19^6-1+7 

1076 

2l»0 

22.3 

ss  191*7 

363 

61 

16.8 

I   19^7-W 

1683 

416 

21*. 7 

II  19**7  -W 

13^0 

1*09 

30.5 

ss  191*8 

2**0 

1*1* 

18.3 

I   191*8-1*9 

1079 

247 

22.9 

II  19^8-49 

819 

233 

28.5 

Totals 


7032 


1735 


21*. 7 


1.  Students  in  a  scholastic  probation  status  included  those  placed  on 
probation  the  preceding  semester,  and  those  admitted  on  probation  because  of 
high  school  or  college  transfer  records. 


■ 
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APPENDIX  B 

FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Ahrens,  Alvin  W.   Assistant  Professor,  Education 

B.P.SJH.,  1927,  Indiana  U.;  M.A.,  1931,  Indiana  U.;  Ph.D.,  19^7, 
U.  Wisconsin;  (Sept.  19**7  -  June  19^9) 

Altschuler,  Nathan.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  19^6,  Brooklyn  Coll.;  A.M.,  19*+7,  Columbia  U.;  (Feb.  191*7  - 
June  19^-9) 

Anderson,  Mark  P.   Instructor,  Zoology 

A.B.,  1923,  Lawrence  Coll.;  M.E. ,  191+7,  U.  Montana;  (Sept.  19^6  - 
June  19^9) 

Anderson,  Thomas  H.   Instructor,  German 

A.B.,  1929,  Stanford  U. ;  M.A.,  1935,  U.  Mexico;  (Feb.  19^6  -  Jan.  19**8) 

Appleton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.   Assistant,  Mathematics 
A.B.,  1926,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  19**7  -  April  19^9) 

Arnold,  Don  W.   Instructor,  Economics 

B.A.,  1937,  Grinnel  Coll.;  M.A.,  19Ul,  U.  Iowa;  (Oct.  19I+6  -  June  191*9) 

Atwood,  Norman  R.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  19^0,  Middlebury  Coll.;  M.A.,  19^7,  U.  Chicago;  (Jan.  19**7  - 
June  19U8) 

Bartley,  L.  A.   Instructor,  Accounting 

A.B.,  1936,  Illinois  Wesleyan  U. ;  M.A. ,  19**2,  U.  Iova;  (Sept.  19^8  - 
June  19l*9) 

Batell,  Mrs.  Ethel  G.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1936;  M.A.,  191*2,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  191*6  -  April  191+7) 

Benedict,  Bruce  W.   Senior  Accountant,  Business  Office 

A. 3.,  1935,  U.  Illinois;  B.S.,  19l*7,  U.  Illinois;  (July  19U7  -  August  19**9) 

Botts,  Joseph  T.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1923,  Westminster  Coll.;  B.S.,  1926,  U.  Missouri;  M.S.,  1938, 
U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  191*6  -  June  191*9) 

Braun,  Garwood  A.   Assistant,  Zoology 

B.S.,  191*6,  Eureka  Coll.;  (Oct.  191*6  -  August  191*8) 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Gladys  M.   Instructor,  Sociology 

B.S.,  1929;  M.S.,  191*1,  Syracuse  U.;  (Oct.  191*6  -  June  191*7) 

Bromley,  Ann.   Instructor  &  Research  Assistant,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  191*3,  N.Y.  State  Coll.  Teachers,  Albany;  M.A.,  191*9,  Northwestern  U. ; 
(July  191*7  -  August  191*9) 

Brooks,  Margaret.   Instructor,  Hygiene 

B.A.,  1938,  U.  Michigan;  R.N. ,  19**2,  Johns  Hopkins  U. ;  M.A.,  19**7, 
U.  Chicago;  (Sept.  191*7  -  July  19**9) 


■ 
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Brown,  R.  Elizabeth.   Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  &  Counselor,  Student 
Personnel  Bureau 

A.B.,  1932,  Rice  Institute;  M.A.,  19^1;  Ph.D.,  19^6,  Northwestern  U. ; 
(Sept.  19^7  -  August  19U9) 

Cairo,  Eugene.   Assistant,  Spanish 

B.A.,  1930;  M.A.,  1935,  U.  Wisconsin;  (Oct.  19^6  -  Dec.  191*6) 

Carrell,  Thelma  R.   Instructor,  Spanish,  French 

A.B.,  1935.  Eureka  Coll.;  A.M.,  1937,  U.  Illinois;  (Dec.  19**6  -  June  19**9) 

Carroll,  Raymond  E.   Assistant,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  19^1,  N.Y.  State  Coll.  Teachers,  Albany;  (Feb.  19^7  -  June  19U9) 

Carter,  Gerald  C.   Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  &  Director,  Student 
Personnel  Bureau 

B.A,,  193^»  DePauw  U. ;  M.A. ,  1939,  Indiana  St.  Teach.  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  I9UU, 
Purdue  U.J  (Feb.  19**7  -  August  19^9) 

Casady,  Cleo.   Instructor,  Accounting 

B.S.,  1935,  Teach.  Coll.,  Kirkvood,  Mo.;  M.A.,  1938,  U.  Iova; 
(Feb.  19**7  -  June  191*9) 

Charlwood,  Theodore.   Instructor,  Hygiene  &  Counselor  for  Men 
B.S.,  194U,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  19**7  -  Sept.  19**8) 

Charmley,  Beulah  J.   Instructor,  English 

B.A.,  192U;  M.A.,  1930,  U.  Wisconsin;  (Feb.  19U7  -  June  19U9) 

Cockerell,  Leone  D.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1932;  M.S.,  1937,  North  Texas  State  Teach.  Coll.;  (Sept.  19U7  - 
Mar.  191*9) 

Corfield,  Bertha  M.   Instructor,  English 

B.S.,  1932;  M.A.,  193U,  Boston  U. ;  M.A.,  19UU,  Radcliffe  Coll.; 
(Sept.  191*7  -  June  19U9) 

Costin,  Frank.   Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 

A.B.,  1936,  U.  Louisville;  A.M.,  19**1;  Ph.D.,  191*8,  U.  Chicago; 
(Sept.  191*8  -  June  191*9) 

Covington,  Mrs.  Jeanne.   Housemother,  Women's  Residence 
(Oct.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Crockett,  H.  Kelly.   Instructor,  English,  Speech 

B.A.,  1936,  Central  State  Teach.  Coll.,  Edmund,  Okla.;  M.F.A.  ,  19l*0, 
U.  Oklahoma;  (Sept.  19U7  -  June  19U9) 

Dailey,  Alan.   Instructor,  Economics 

B.S.,  1921*,  Kansas  State  Coll.;  M.A.,  19**7,  Indiana  U.;  (Sept.  191*7  - 
June  19l*9) 

Dalton,  J.  Lester.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

A. A.,  1930,  Waldorf  Coll.;  B.A.,  1932;  M.S.,  1933,  U.  Iova;  (Mar.  19**7  - 
June  19l*9) 
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Donohue,  Mary  L.   Instructor,  Spanish 

B.S.,  19^3;  M.A.,  19^6,  U.  Wisconsin;  (Sept.  19^7  -  Sept.  19^8) 

Donnelly,  A.V.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S.  in  E.E.,  1939;  M.S.,  19^0,  U.  Iova;  M.A.,  19^1,  Columbia  U.; 
PheD.,  19*+7,  U.  Iowa;  (Sunnier  Session  19^8) 

Drury,  Edna  L.   Instructor,  Spanish 

B.S.,  1925,  State  Teach.  Coll.,  Emporia,  Kans.;  M.A.,  19^0,  U.  Kansas; 
(Oct.  19^6  -  June  19^9) 

Durkee,  Carl  C.   Psychometrist,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 

B.S.,  19U2,  State  Teach.  Coll.,  Platteville,  Wis.;  M.A.,  19^6, 
Northwestern  U. ;  (Sept.  19^8  -  August  19^9) 

Ehrenberg,  Violet  D.   Instructor,  German 

B.S.,  l$kk;   M.A.,  19^6,  Northvestern  U. ;  (Feb.  19^7  -  June  19U9) 

Elbert,  J.  E.   Instructor,  Economics 

B.Ed.,  193U,  111.  State  Normal  U. ;  M.A.,  19«K>,  U.Iowa;  (Sept.  19^7  - 
Oct.  19W) 

English,  William  J,   Business  Manager 

B.A.,  1928,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19^6  -  August  I9U9) 

Estes,  Omar  C.   Instructor,  Physics 

B.  Ed.,  1932,  Western  111.  State  Coll.;  M.A.,  1936,  U.  Missouri; 
(Sept.  19V7  -  June  19^9) 

Everett,  Dorothy  E.   Personnel  Technician,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.S.,  19^2;  M.S.,  19^7,  U.  Wisconsin;  (Oct.  19^7  -  August  19^9) 

Fesler,  Mrs.  Helen  H.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  1925;  M.A.,  1937,  Northwestern  U. ;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19U9) 

Fries,  Raymond  F.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.  Ed.,  193fc,  Western  111.  State  Teach.  Coll.;  A.M.,  1939,  U.  Illinois; 
(Sept.  19^7  -  Sept.  19U8) 

Galbraith,  Maurice  J.   Director  of  Student  Welfare 

B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  1939,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19^6  -  August  19^9) 

Geyer,  J.  Hubert.   Instructor,  Zoology 

B.S.,  1923;  M.S.,  192U,  U.  Louisville;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  I9U9) 

Gibson,  Roland.   Assistant  Professor,  Economics 

A.B.,  1921+,  Dartmouth  Coll.;  M.A.,  19^0;  Ph.D.,  19^7,  Columbia  U.J 
(Feb.  19^8  -  June  I9U9) 

Giddings,  N.  C.   Assistant  Professor,  French,  Spanish 

A.B.,  1919,  Hamilton  Coll.;  M.A.,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1938,  Harvard  U. ; 
(Sept.  19^8  -  June  19U9) 

Giesecke,  G.  Ernst.   Assistant  Dean  &  Assistant  Professor,  German 

A.B.,  1931 ;  M.A.,  193^;  Ph.D.,  1937,  Stanford  U.j  (Nov.  19^6  -  August  19^9) 
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Glabe,  Gordon  R.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

B.S. ,  1938;  M.A.,  19^7,  U.  Minnesota;  (Sept.  I$k7   -  June  19U9) 

Glawe,  John  F.   Instructor,  Entomology,  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1927,  Mt.  Morris  Coll.;  M.S.,  1931*,  Iowa  State  Coll.; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  June  19U9) 

Graf foul i ere ,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.   Assistant,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1936,  N.E.  Missouri  State  Teach.  Coll.;  (March  I9U7  -  June  19^7) 

Graffouliere,  Ronald  L.  Administrator  &  Counselor,  Veterans  Benefits 
Administration 
B.S.,  1933,  111.  Wesleyan  U. ;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

Graham,  Kathryn.   Catalog-Acquisition  Librarian  (instructor) 

A.B.,  1935;  B.S.L.S.,  19l*-7,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

Greene,  Romain  G.   Instructor,  English 

B.A.,  1933,  U.  Iowa;  M.A.,  19^0,  Drake  U.;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

Grube,  Helen  F.   Assistant,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1935,  Wittenberg  Coll.;  (Oct.  19^6  -  March  19^7) 

Grubgeld,  Mrs.  Jane  S.   Instructor,  Physiology,  Zoology 

B.S.,  1936,  Lebanon  Valley  Coll.;  M.S.,  19^6,  U.  New  Mexico; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

Guffey,  Amber  C.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

B.S.,  19U6,  Anderson  Coll.;  M.S.,  I9V7,  Indiana  U. ;  (Sept.  19^7  - 
June  19^9) 

Habberton,  William.   Chairman,  Social  Science  Division  &  Associate  Professor. 
History 

A.B.,  1925,  DePauw  U. ;  M.A.,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1931*,  U.  Illinois; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  August  19U9) 

Hamilton,  F.  R.   Executive  Dean 

Ph.B.,  1906,  U.  Wisconsin;  Ph.M. ,  1917;  Ph.D.,  1925,  Columbia  U. ; 
(Oct.  19^6  -  August  19V7) 

Hancock,  John  W.   Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  &  Clinical  Counselor, 
Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.S.,  193^;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1939,  Purdue  U. ;  (Oct.  19^7  -  August  19U9) 

Handlin,  Daniel  W.   Head  Resident  Counselor 

B.S.,  19U7,  U.  Illinois;  (July  I9V7  -  Sept.  19^8) 

'Harshbarger,  Louise  H.   Personnel  Technician,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.A.,  Knox  Coll.,  19^7;  (Sept.  19^8  -  August  19U9) 

Hatch,  Harriet  M.   Assistant  Supervisor  of  Counseling,  Women 
B.S.,  19^0,  Iowa  State  Coll.;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  I9U9) 

Haynsworth,  Emilie  V.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1937,  Coker  Coll.;  M.A.,  1939,  Columbia  U.;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  19U8) 
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Hensold,  Harold  H.   Accountant,  Physical  Plant  &  Student  Welfare 
B.S.,  I9I+3,  U.  IllinoiB  (Sept.  19**6  -  Jan.  19U9) 

Eernecheck,  L.  G.   Superintendent,  Buildings  &  Grounds 

B.S.,  19^2,  Case  Inst.  Tech.;  (Sept.  I9U6  -  August  19**9) 

Herrmann,  Mary  K.   Instructor,  Humanities,  Commerce 

B.Ed.,  19U3,  Illinois  State  Normal  U.;  M.S.,  I9H6,  U.  Illinois; 
(Mar.  19&7  -  June  19U7) 

Herron,  Mrs.  Lois  S.   Assistant  Examiner  &  Recorder 

B.S.,  1925;  M.S.,  193fc,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19**6  -  July  19U9) 

Hess,  John  A.   Manager,  Student  Supply  Store 
(Oct.  19^6  -  July  19V7) 

Hildebrandt,  Florence  M.   Catalog-Acquisition  Librarian  (instructor) 
B.A.,  1926,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.;  B.S.L.S.,  191*6,  U.  Illinois; 
(Nov.  19^6  -  August  19V7) 

Hoff,  Melvin  L.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  I9I+I*,  Teach.  Coll.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  M.A.,  19^7,  U.  Minnesota; 
(Sept.  19^8  -  June  191*9) 

Hopkins,  Barbara  J.   Instructor,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1936,  U.  Minnesota;  M.A.,  191*6,  Columbia  U. ;  (Sept.  19V7  -  June  191*9) 

Horn,  Andrew  J.   Instructor,  Accounting 

B.S.,  191*1,  N.E.  Miss.  State  Teach.  Coll.;  M.A.,  19^7,  Colorado  State 
Teach.  Coll.,  (Sept.  19**7  -  June  191*9) 

Hubbard,  Paul  G.   Instructor,  History,  Political  Science 

A.B.,  19l*3,  Wabash  Coll.;  M.A.,  19l*5;  Ph.D.,  191*9,  U.  Illinois 
(Sept.  19^7  -  June  191*9) 

Huitema,  Roy.   Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1928;  A.M.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  193^,  Indiana  U.;  (Sept.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Husman,  B.  F.   Instructor  &  Acting  Chairman,  Physical  Education 
B.S. ,  19l*lj  M.S.,  19l*8,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19U8  -  June  19^9) 

Jackman,  Clarence  H.   Instructor,  Accounting 

B.S.,  1935;  M.A.,  1939,  Northwestern  U.;  (Feb.  I9V7  -  August  191*8) 

Johns,  William  D.   Manager,  Student  Supply  Store 
(July  191*7  -  July  191*9) 

'  Johnson,  A.  M.   Instructor,  Physics 

B.S.,  191*0,  111.  Wesleyan  U.;  (Oct.  19**6  -  June  191*9) 

Johnston,  J.  Harold.   Assistant,  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.,  19l*6,  Dartmouth  Coll.;  (Apr.  19U8  -  June  I9U9) 

Johnston,  Robert  L.   Supervisor  of  Counseling 

B.S.,  191*7,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  19**7  -  August  191*9) 
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Jones,  George  E.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  1937,  M.A.,  1938;  East  Texas  State  Teach.  Coll.; 
(Feb.  19V7  -  June  19U9) 

Keller,  Jeanne  L.   Personnel  Technician,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.A.,  19^7 j  Knox  Coll.;  (July  19^7  -  Oct.  19**8) 

Kerwood,  Lewis  0.   Examiner  and  Recorder 

B.Ed.,  1939,  111.  State  Normal  U.;  (Oct.  19^6  -  August  19^9) 

Kiningham,  George  W.   Purchasing  Agent 

B.S.,  19^0,  U.  Illinois  (Jan.  19^8  -  August  19}*9) 

Kogen,  Earl  R.   Head  Resident  Counselor 

B.S.,  19U7,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19*+7  -  June  19I+9) 

Kowalsky,  Mrs.  Marjorie.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  19^1,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll.;  (Mar.  19^7  -  June  19*+9) 

Kupcek,  Joseph  R.   Instructor,  French,  Russian 

Ph.D.,  19^3,  U.  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia;  (Oct.  191*6  -  June  19^9) 

Lacky,  A.  Dale.   Assistant,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  19^2,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  19U8) 

Lafferty,  William  A.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1928,  Mt.  Union  Coll.;  M.A.,  1929,  Ohio  State  U.; 
(Sept.  I9V7  -  June  191*9) 

LaRue,  Anna  V.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  19^3;  A.M.,  191*1*,  U.  Michigan;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19I+9) 

Lawder,  Homer  L.   Director,  Health  Service  &  Assistant  Professor,  Hygiene 

A.B.,  1927;  B.S.,  1931 ;  M.D.,  1933,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19**6  -  August  191*9) 

Leuthold,  Carl  A.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.A.,  1939,  U.  Dubuque;  Ph.M. ,  19^0,  U.  Wisconsin;  (Feb.  191*7  -  June  191*8) 

Lindbeck,  Wendell  A.   Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  &  Chairman,  Natural 
Sciences  Division 

B.S.,  1936,  Beloit  Coll.;  Ph.M.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  19^0,  U.  Wisconsin; 
(July  191*7  -  August  191*9) 

Lorusso,  Anthony  F.   Superintendent,  Grounds  &  Transportation 
B.S.,  19^0,  Rutgers  U. ;  (Oct.  191*6  -  August  19^9) 

Louttit,  C.  M.   Executive  Dean  &  Professor,  Psychology 

B.S.,  1925,  Hobart  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  1928,  Yale  U. ;  (Sept.  19^7  -  August  191*9) 

McClelland,  Mrs.  Jean  C.   Instructor,  French 

A.B.,  1909,  Washburn  Coll.;  M.A.,  1910,  U.  Kansas;  (Oct.  19U6  -  June  191*8) 

McCrimmon,  James  M.   Associate  Professor,  English  &  Chairman,  Humanities 
Division 

B.A.,  1932;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1937;  Northwestern  U.; 
(Mar.  191*7  -  August  19^9) 
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McDaniel,  John  D.   Assistant,  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  19^2,  Maryville  Coll.;  M.A. ,  191*6,  U.  Michigan; 
(Sept.  191*7  -  June  191*8) 

Mack,  Roberta.   Food  Service  Manager 

B.S.,  1930,  Purdue  U. ;  (Oct.  191*6  -  July  19U9) 

McLaughlin,  Elizabeth.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

B.S.,  191*0,  State  Teach.  Coll.,  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  M.A.,  19^6,  Ohio  U.; 
(Oct.  19U6  -  June  191*7) 

McSwane,  Clarence  I.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1929,  Oakland  City  Coll.;  M.S.,  19**1,  Indiana  U.J 
(Sept.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Marble,  David  P.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1916,  Albion  Coll.;  M.S.,  1933,  U.  Michigan;  (Nov.  19^6  -  Sept.  19U7) 

Mason,  O'Neal.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.A.,  1921;  M.A.,  1922,  Cornell  U. ;  (Sept.  19V7  -  June  19U9) 

Mayfield,  Emma  E.   Instructor,  Speech 

B.C.,  1921*,  U.  Illinois;  M.A.,  1931,  U.  Iova;  (Oct.  191*6  -  Feb.  191*8) 

Mecay,  Leroy  E.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1929,  Lincoln  Coll.;  M.S.,  1937,  U.  Illinois; 
(Sept.  19i*7  -  Sept.  191*8) 

Michel,  Marvellee.   Instructor,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  191*1*,  U.  Illinois;  M.S.,  19**7,  Indiana  U.;  (Sept.  19**7  -  Juo»  19^9) 

Milcezny,  Evelyn  K.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  19**6,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19l*6  -  June  191*9) 

Mills,  Culver  C.   Supervisor  of  Counseling 

B.A.,  1936,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  191*6  -  Feb.  19U9) 

Mizell,  H.  Earl.   Head  Resident  &  Manager,  Temporary  Housing 

B.A.,  19l*2;  M.A.,  I9U8,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  I9I+7  -  Sept.  191*8) 

Morgan,  Lovell  T.   Assistant,  Geography 

B.S.,  19U7;  M.S.,  19l*8,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  191*8  -  June  191*9) 

Morris,  Russell  C.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1932;  M.S.,  1933,  U.  Colorado;  (Mar.  I9V7  -  June  19U7) 

Moutier,  Firmin  L.,  Jr.   Instructor,  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  191*7;  M.S.,  19l*8,  Columbia  U. ;  (Sept.  191*8  -  June  191*9) 

Mullen,  Harvey.   Instructor,  General  Engineering  Drawing 

B.S.,  1922,  Kansas  State  Teach.  Coll.;  (Feb.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Muller,  Elsie  C.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1935,  Nebr.  State  Teach.  Coll.;  M.A.,  19UU,  U.  Michigan; 
(Feb.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 
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Neiderberger,  Elizabeth  J.   Instructor,  Mathematics 
B.S.,  1930,  Purdue  U.;  (Oct.  19h6   -  June  19**7) 

Nelson,  Howard  C.   Instructor,  General  Engineering  Draving 

B.S.,  1930,  U.  Wisconsin;  M.S.,  19^2,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  191*9) 

Noland,  Pearl.   Instructor,  Geography 

B.A.,  19l*3,  State  Teach.  Coll.,  Valley  City,  N.D.;  M.A.,  19^6,  Clark  U. ; 
(Oct.  19**6  -  June  191*8) 

Nugent,  Timothy  J.   Instructor,  Hygiene 

B.S.,  19l*7,  LaCross  Coll.;  M.S.,  19^8,  U.  Wisconsin; 
(Sept.  19l*8  -  June  19U9) 

Nystrom,  R.  V.   Manager,  Public  Relations 

B.S.,  19U2,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19U7  -  July  19^9) 

Odell,  Dorothy  T.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  1928,  Denison  U.J  M.A.,  1929,  Chicago  U. ;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  I9U9) 

Ogden,  Johanna  F.   Instructor,  German 

A.B.,  191^,  U.  Nebraska;  A.M.,  1926,  Smith  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  1933  >  U.  Michigan; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  Aug.  191*7) 

O'Hara,  Vera.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  1925,  Mt.  Morris  Coll.;  M.A.,  19^1,  U.  Chicago; 
(Oct.  191*6  -  June  191*9) 

0 'Haven,  Mrs.  Genevieve.   Instructor,  French 

A.B.,  1923,  Emmanuel  Coll.;  Ph.B.,  1931 >   U.  Chicago;  M.A.,  1938, 
Northwestern  U.;  (Feb.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

Osborn,  James  E.   Purchasing  Agent 

B.S.,  1938  (Sept.  19U6  -  March  191*8) 

Oxtoby,  Eloise  T.   Clinical  Counselor,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 

B.A.,  19^2;  M.A.,  19*0;  Ph.D.,  19^6,  U.  Iova;  (Summer  Session  19^7) 

Paepke,  Howard  A.   Instructor,  Botany 

B.S.,  191*0,  Milwaukee  State  Teach.  Coll.;  M.S.,  19«*7,  U.  Wisconsin; 
(Sept.  191*7  -  June  19^9) 

Palmieri,  Joseph.   Instructor,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  19l*2,  Springfield  Coll.;  Ed.  M. ,  1946,  Boston  U.; 
(Feb.  1948  -  June  19^9) 

Parsons,  Howard  L.   Instructor,  Philosophy 

B.A.,  19^2;  Ph.D.,  19^6,  U.  Chicago;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  191*9) 

Patterson,  Bette  J.   Assistant  Reference-Circulation  Librarian  (Instructor) 


Pence,  Albert  M.   Laundry  Manager 
(Oct.  191*6  -  August  19l*9) 
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Perry,  Clarence  J.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.A.,  1938,  U.  Dubuque;  (Sept.  19kQ   -  June  191*9) 


Pickard,  Willis  L.   Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics  &  Acting  Chairman, 
Mathematics  Division 

B.S.,  1935;  M.A.,  1937,  U.  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  19^7,  George  Peabody  Coll.; 
(Nov.  19^7  -  August  1949) 

Potter,  J.  N.   Instructor,  Physical  Education 

B.S. ,  19V7J  M.S.,  19U8,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  19^8  -  June  191*9) 

Pratt,  Francis  E.   Instructor,  Engineering 

B.S.,  1938,  Northwestern  U.;  B.S.,  19^2,  U.  Iowa;  (Sept.  19U7  -  Sept.  191*8) 

Pretzer,  Elizabeth  J.   Instructor,  Geology 

A.B.,  19^3,  Brown  U.;  M.A.,  19U6,  Columbia  U. ;  (Feb.  19U7  -  June  191*9) 

Purnell,  Isabelle.   Instructor,  Accounting 

B.Ed.,  1938,  HI.  State  Normal  U.  J  M.S.,  19^2,  U.  Illinois; 
(Oct.  19^6  -  June  191*9) 

Ravitsky,  Inda.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

3. A.,  19^1,  New  York  U. ;  M.A.,  19^5,  Columbia  U.;  (Feb.  l$kj   -  Feb.  19U8) 

Raymond,  Ralph  W.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1938;  M.S.,  191*0,  U.  Iowa;  (Apr.  19^7  -  June  191*9) 

Reid,  deLafayette,  Jr.   Librarian  &  Assistant  Professor,  Library  Science 
B.J.,  1938,  U.  Missouri;  B.S.,  19^0;  M.S.,  19**8,  U.  Illinois; 
(Oct.  19^6  -  August  19^9) 

Reuter,  William  H.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

B.Ed.,  1935,  111.  State  Normal  U.;  A.M.,  1936,  U.  Illinois; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  June  191*9) 

Rigo,  Henri  S.   Assistant,  Civil  Engineering 

B.S. ,  19l«-7,  Ohio  U.;  (Oct.  19^7  -  August  I9W) 

Bit land,  Lloyd  0.   Instructor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1928,  Luther  Coll.;  M.S.,  1930,  U.  Iowa;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  191*9) 

Robb,  Robert  Y.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  1929;  A.M.,  1930,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  191*7  -  June  19U9) 

Roberts,  Donald  R.   Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  1930;  M.A.,  1931;  Ph.D.,  1936,  Cornell  U. ;  (Sept.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Robinson,  Richard  E.   Assistant,  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1939,  U.  Wyoming;  (March  19^7  -  June  19U9) 

Rodger s,  R.  J.   Head  Resident  Counselor 

B.S.,  19^6,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19U6  -  Jan.  191*7) 

Russell,  Ruth  E.   Food  Production  Manager 

B.S.,  191*1,  Iowa  State  Coll.;  (Oct.  19^6  -  July  19l*9) 
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Euth,  Mrs.  Jane  M.   Personnel  Technician,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.A.,  1945,  Knox  Coll.;  (Mar.  1947  -  June  1947) 

Schenkman,  Alfred  S.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.S. ,  1940,  Rutgers  U.J  M.S.,  19^2,  U.  Minnesota;  B.D.,  19^3,  U.  Chicago; 
(Oct.  1946  -  August  19^7) 

Schrantz,  Frederick  G.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1925,  Central  Wesleyan  Coll.;  M.S.,  1939,  U.  Iowa; 
(Sept.  1947  -  June  19U9) 

Seidler,  Burton  M.   Manager,  Temporary  Housing 

B.S.,  19^8,  U.  Illinois;  (Sept.  1948  -  July  1949) 

Shideler,  Ernest  H.   Associate  Professor,  Sociology  &  Chairman,  Commerce  & 
Business  Administration  Division 

A.B.,  1915,  Ottava  U. ;  M.A.,  1917;  Ph.D.,  1927,  U.  Chicago; 
(Feb.  1947  -  August  1949) 

Shrode,  Leroy  B.   Assistant,  Physics 

B.S.,  1$5 >  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  1948) 

Siefert,  Edwin  W.   Instructor,  Physics,  General  Engineering  Drawing 
B.S.,  1936,  Stout  U.;  M.A.,  1945,  Wayne  U.;  (Feb.  1947  -  June  1949) 

Siewert,  Floyd  T.   Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education  8c  Chairman, 
Physical  Education  Division 

B.S.,  1932,  Wittenberg  Coll.;  M.A.,  1935,  Ohio  State  U. ; 
(Oct.  1946  -  Jan.  1949) 

Skidmore,  Willard  E.   Assistant  Professor,  German 

A.B.,  1935;  M.A.,  1938;  Ph.D.,  19U2,  U.  Illinois  (Sept.  1947  -  June  1949) 

Smith,  Marjorie.   Instructor,  Geography,  History 

B.S.,  1930;  M.A.,  1935,  George  Peabody  Coll.;  (Oct.  1946  -  June  1949) 

Snader,  Daniel  W.   Professor,  Mathematics  &  Chairman,  Mathematics  Division 
B.S.,  1929,  Albright  Coll.;  M.A.,  1935;  Ed.  D.  19^1,  Columbia  U.; 
(Oct.  1946  -  June  1949) 

Spivack,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.   Assistant  Psycometrist,  Student  Personnel  Bureau 
B.S.,  193^;  M.S.,  1934,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
(Sept.  1947  -  Aug.  1948) 

Sprow,  Allen  J.   Instructor,  Psychology  &  Assistant  Editor  Psychological 
Abstracts 

A.B.,  1941,  Oberlin  Coll.;  B.S.L.S.,  1947,  Western  Reserve  U. ;  M.S.,  1948, 
Yale  U.;  (Dec.  1948  -  August  1949) 

Strepek,  Alfred  W.   Instructor,  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1931*;  M.A.,  1935,  U.  Illinois;  (Feb.  1947  -  June  1947) 

Stubblefield,  Louise.   Reference -Circulation  Librarian  (instructor) 

B.Ed.,  1938,  111.  State  Normal  U. ;  B.S.,  1939,  U.  Illinois;  M.S.,  19U2, 
Columbia  U. ;  (Oct.  1946  -  June  1949) 
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Thomas,  Alice  M.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  19^6,  Augustana  Coll.;  M.A. ,  19^7,  U.  Wisconsin; 
(Sept.  19^7  -  June  19^8) 

Thornton,  R.  W.   Instructor,  General  Engineering  Drawing 

B.S.,  1935;  Ohio  U. ;  A.M.,  19^7,  Colorado  State  Coll.  Education; 
(Feb.  19^7  -  Feb.  19^9) 

Toothe,  C.  H.   Routing  Supervisor 
(Sept.  19^6  -  August  19U9) 

Trezise,  Frederick  W.   Associate  Professor,  Engineering  &  Chairmen, 
Engineering  Science  Division 

B.S.,  1916;  C.E.,  1928,  Michigan  State  Coll.;  M.S.  Hydr.,  193U, 
U,  Wisconsin;  (Sept.  19^7  -  August  19^9) 

Upton,  Mrs.  Marjorie.   Housemother,  Women's  Residence 
(Mar.  19^7  -  August  19U8) 

Vest,  Eugene  B.   Associate  Professor,  English 

B.A.,  1928;  M.A.,  1929,  Northwestern  U. ;  M.A.,  1931;  Ph.D.,  1932, 
Harvard  U. ;  (Sept.  19^7  -  June  19^9) 

VonBrandt,  Gail  E.   Superintendent,  Building  Operations 
(Sept.  19^6  -  Sept.  19^8) 

Walton,  Arthur  C.   Instructor,  Botany 

B.A.,  1911*;  M.A.,  1915;  Northwestern  U. ;  Ph.D.,  1923,  U.  Illinois; 
(Summer  Session  19^7) 

Ward,  George  E.   Superintendent,  Plant  Maintenance 
(Sept.  19k6   -  August  19^9) 

Warren,  Harold  J.   Instructor,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry 

B.S. ,  1932;  M.S.,  1933,  Kansas  State  Teach.  Coll.;  (Sept.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Wayman,  C.  R.   Veterans'  Benefits  Administrator  &  Counselor 
(Oct.  19^6  -  August  19^7) 

Webber,  Gladys  E.   Instructor,  History 

A.B.,  1928,  Boston  U.j  A.M.,  1929  Radclif fe  Coll.;  (Oct.  I9U6  -  June  191*9) 

Weber,  John  H.   Assistant,  Engineering  Sciences 

B.S.,  1939,  Notre  Dame  U.;  (Feb.  19^9  -  June  191*9) 

Weech,  John  C.   Accountant,  Student  Welfare 

B.S.,  191*9,  u.  Illinois;  (Jan.  19^9  -  August  191*9) 

Whelan,  Thomas  P.   Assistant,  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  191*6,  Monmouth  Coll.;  (Feb.  191*7  -  June  191*9) 

Wiley,  Ruth  E.   Assistant  Food  Production  Manager 

B.S.,  19t*0,  Iowa  State  Coll.;  (Oct.  I9U6  -  Feb.  191*8) 
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Wooley,  Mrs.  Helen.   Assistant,  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  1928,  U.  Illinois;  (Oct.  19^6  -  June  19^9) 

Wylie,  Jure  B.   Instructor,  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  1929,  U.  Illinois;  M.A.,  19^1,  Northvestern  U.; 
(Feb.  19U7  -  June  19^9) 

Zielesch,  Marguerite  B.   Instructor,  Physics 

B.S.,  19^1,  Wayne  U. ;  M.S.,  19U5,  U.  Michigan;  (Sept.  19^8  -  June  19^9) 
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